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GREECE. 

TRIPOLITZA. 

The plain of Tripolitza is the Yorkshire of Penin- 
aular Greece. In travelliiijc from Kiilainatn to tlie 
capital, in the month of March, Sir Win. Gell says, 
“ we had left Kalamata in a snmmer of its own, 
l^Iistra in spring, and were now a])pro:ichiiif( a second 
winter at Tripolitza.** The town stands at the south, 
ern foot of iilount Mainalion or Mwnahis, (now called 
Roiiio,) which, extendiiif^ far to the north-east, 
hounds the western side of the plains of iilantineia 
and Orchomenos ; a tract of country which even the 
ancients stigmatized as cold and wintry {}v(rx,ufit^6s),* 
To this very circumstance, however, tlie excellence of 
the Arcadian pastures was jirohahly attriinitahle.** Sir 
William Gell cannot helji expressing his wonder, “ that 
any pecuniary advantages should have tempted the 
Pasha of the 3Iorea to fix his court in one of tho 

• Pausanias in Dotlwell. ** The excellence of its pastures ren- 
dered it one of llic favourite residences of Pan. It is not, however, 
to be compared witli Taygetun, either for grandeur or for beauty." 

FAIIT 111. 2) 
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coldest plains and the only very ugly spot in his domi- 
nions,*' — “ in a large, dirty, gloomy, ugly city, situ- 
ated in the most uninviting spot and the worst climate 
possible." ‘‘ It is sacrificing a great deal to circum- 
stances," he adds, “ to remain, during the winter, in 
a climate worse, on the whole, than Yorkshire during 
that season, while the sun is shining and the violets 
are blooming in the plain of Argos, only a day’s journey 
distant. Perhaps no country presents such a contrast 
of climates in the same extent of territory as Greece.* 
I have, on more than one occasion, lived for some days 
at Corinth, sufi^ering from the sleet and wind, to 
which its position is peculiarly liable, while from the . 
hill above, the sunny citadel of Athens was seen 
shining bright under the 8x>lendour of a cloudless 
sky.* 

Tripolitza (called Taraholitza by the Turks) has 
been supposed to derive its name from the three 
ancient cities in its vicinity, Tegea, Alainalos, and 
Mantineiu, from the ruins of which the Greeks 
imagine it to have been built. Mr. Dodwell sug- 
gests, however, that it most probably occupies the 
site of the Laconian Tripolis, which was on the con- 
fines of the Megatopolitau territory, called also Kalliai 
by Pausanias. The first coup d^ceil of the place, 
on reaching the rising ground before the gates, is 

• Narrative, ]». Irtl. This remark is siiffiriently correct, taking 
into consitivrutiiin the slight difl'erence of C'levatioii. The journey 
from Vera Crux to Mexico exhibits a still more remarkable con- 
trast. 

\ Sir William fJolI says, •» Tegea, Mantinca, and Pallantium.’* 
Tegea was at IMnli. near the ro.*ul to Argos, about an hour and a 
quarter, or four miles, from TrinoIii«i. Mantinea was on the river 
0|tlii», III Palit'DpoIi, distant two hours. The site of Mainaloahaa 
not Ix'oii aacertaincil. Pallantium is at Thana, on the road to 
UiaUiit about five hours and three quarters. 
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somewhat imposing, and with a setting sttn, ihliow. 
ing the town into shadow, and lighting up the fine 
range of mountains beyond, rises to magnificence. 
“ Ugly, as it is,” says Sir William Gell, “ and ill. 
situat^ on a dead fiat, without a single tree of any 
size, it has the air of a large city when viewed from a 
distance, being surrounded with a high wall in good 
repair, perfectly defensible against small arms, which 
are all that can easily be carried to the spot to be em- 
ployed against it. I should imagine the wall to be 
about three miles in circuit, which would make it 
about the size of Athens, which contains 10,000 souls ; 
but Tripolitza is entirely occupied with houses, while 
the wall of Athens incloses large tracts of neglected 
ground.’’ The walls, which are of stone, were con. 
structed, M. Pouqueville says, by the Albanians, not 
more than fifty or sixty years ago. There are six 
gates. The khan, he states to be the only solid edifice 
in the town : it is built of stone, and closed by doors 
well strengthened with iron, which at night were 
barricadocd with large chains. There is a magnificent 
lintel, which once decorated the principal gate of 
Megalopolis, as the inscription upon it attests ; it is 
now part of a basin which servos to water the cattle. 
In the mosques also, are many precious antique 
columns and inscribed marldes.” The appearance of 
the Turco-Cfrecian capital in 1799, is thus described 
by the French Traveller. 

“ The seraglio, or palace of the Pasha, a vast 
wooden building, capable of containing 1,200 men, is 
at the north-eastern extremity of the town, between 
the gates of Napoli and Calavrita. It is, in fact, a 
sort of suburb, having its own particular walls and 
gates. Towards the middle of the principal street, 
which intersects the town from north to south, is the 
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buncr. This is divided into a variety of streets, and 
is shaded by planes and other large trees, upon which 
the storks build their nests very peaceably, although 
this is the place of public execution, those who are 
sentenced to be hung being suspended from the 
branches. Fountains extremely well kept, are to be 
seen all over the town, and every house has its well ; 
but the water, which is at a small depth in the ground, 
is generally of a very indifferent quality. The town 
has no running water, except what comes from the 
mountains to the north.west : this stream supplies 
the public baths and the tanneries, but is commonly 
dry in summer. A canal from the south conveys the 
waters of another small river to the town, but the 
supply is by no means abundant. The Pasha, appre- 
hensive of an invasion from the French, had ordered 
a redoubt to be thrown up to protect this canal, this 

being an object of the greatest importance There 

arc four large mosques and live or six Greek churches, 
which are in a very ruinous state. The streets, 
except the principal one, arc paved only in the middle, 
and are intersected by drains, which receive all the 
waste waters and ordure of the houses, and are ex- 
tremely offensive : over them are many small bridges. 
Some of tlic rich and powerful Turks have very large 
houses, but the p<}orer inhabitants, driven into the 
strcjets which run along the ramparts, inliahit houses, 
or rather huts, with the roof for a ceiling ; the hre is 
made upon the ground, and the smoke finds its only 
vent through the numerous vacancies in the tiling.*’ 
The palace of the Pasha no longer exists, having 
been rased to the groiiiul by the Greeks in 1821 ; and 
the town, alternately sacked hy Mainotes and Arabs, 
exhibits au unsightly mass of ruins.* Nothing can 
< • See voL i. pp. 13&-.145 
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be worse,*’ says Mr. Swan, than the present state 
of Tripolitza : it could not be defended half an hour 
against a regular attack. The gates are in so dilapi. 
dated a condition that they might almost be kicked 
down, and the walls are in little better condition than 
tlie gates. The greater part of this extensive town 
is in complete ruin.** The recommendations of the 
site are so few, that, notwithstanding its central 
position, the town is scarcely likely to regain its 
former importance, and it is certainly ill adapted for 
the capital of the Peninsula. Tripolitza is twelve 
hours from Mistra, (it may sometimes be accomplislied 
in ten,) six and a half from Lcondari, eight and 
three quarters from Karitena, nine and a quarter 
from Ai^os, (it may he performed in seven and three 
quarters,) and twenty from Kitries. Before we 
proceed further northward, we shall retrace our steps 
to accompany Sir William Gell on his route 

FROM ARCADIA TO TRIPOLITZA. 

Desirous of exploring the ruins of Phigalia, the 
learned Antiquary took the road to Sidero-kastro 
(Saint Isidore's Castle*), distant not quite four hours 
to the N.E. The roiid lies over the plain of Arcadia, 
which, strange to say, is in Alesscnia : in about an 
hour and a half, it crosses, at a ford, the river of Ar- 
cadia, and at length enters a very narrow glen, almost 
choked up with shrubs. The wildly undulating coun- 
try thus fur is covered with the oak, the arbutus, 
the myrtle, and the salvia. The village of isidero- 

* It Is a constant practice of the inmlern Greeks, we are told» 

not only to cut off the first, anil often the last, letter from a name, 
but, as a general rule, to reverse the lung and short syllables, so as 
to tarn Jgios Uidoma into Jj/o Sukro, 
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kastro is placed in a hollow between the two points of 
a steep hill, on one of which are the ruins of a small 
castle of modem architecture, without a trace of 
antiquity beyond the age of the Oreek empeitns.*’ 
The houses of the village (thirty-two in number) are 
built of rough stone, without any ceiling to the roof ; 
the windows are only closed with shutters; and 
the whole furniture of the hut in which our Traveller 
obtained a lodging, consisted of a single brass kettle 
and two pans of coarse earthenware. In ihct, it is 
what Sir William would call a genuine Greek village. 
The population, amounting to about 150 souls, were 
** possibly among the most indigent in Greece.** 
We here,” he continues, “ first began to use our 
own beds, which were extended upon carets on each 
side of the fire, having brought with us every thing 
necessary for our own comfort. We found this sort 
of night's lodgi/ig commonly our lot in the mountains ; 
but, as we ascended and quitted the shore, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with only one side of the 
fire, leaving the other to our attendants. Indeed, 
more than once it has happened to me, to find so little 
room for the whole party, that the horses became 
part of the society ; and I have even been obliged to 
get up and shorten my horse's halter, to prevent his 
treading upon me as I slept. Sleep, however, can, 
in that case, take place only at intervals, as the 
Greeks insist uiM)n keeping the saddles uiion the 
backs of the poor animals all night, causing them, 
as they shake themselves, to produce from the brazen 
stirrups an alarming harmony like the bells of a 
team of waggon liorses.'' It does not appear that 
the inconveniences of Greek travelling are greater 
than the traveller has to encounter in other moun- 
tainous regions,— for instance in Spain; and “ ihe 
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difficulty in providing for the table Jn Greece,** is less 
in general, Sir William admits, than in the remote 
parts of It^y. 

• From Sidero-kastro, our Traveller proceeded by a 
rocky and dangehms track, to the village of Paulitaa, 
distant four hours.* The route crosses several HtUe 
glens, watered by the heads of the Neda. At rather 
more than two hours from Sidero-kastro, an abundant 
and limpid fountain, forming a pretty waterfall, and 
producing the most luxuriant vegetation around, with 
its grove and ruined chapel, probably on the site of a 
pagan fane, presents one of those romantic and seques- 
tered spots which have always been so sacred to the 
imagination of the Greeks, ^he pbicc is called Drymss. 
** In a few minutes,*’ proceeds the Author, we came 
to another source, the stream of which ran in the op- 
posite direction, and accompanied us on our descent 
toward the north. This fountain has been decorated 
with some kind of edihce, now ruined, and near it we 
observed the vestiges of a circular tower under some 
ancient trees. In a short time we descended into a 
most beautiful and romantic dell, shaded by tall laurels, 
or bays, and evergi’een oaks, which, even in winter, 
almost excluded the beams of the sun ; and where, in 
summer, the additional foliage of the iiumeroidt planes 
bordering the brook must render the obscurity still 
more remarkable. In this glen wc found the traces 
of a wall, which, with the toAvers we had just passed, 
probably denoted the iMiundaries of some ancient or 

• rr(»m Sidero-kastro, Caiic Kalacolo boars N.W. by N. j Ar- 
cadia. S.W. by W. i S.; Ithoine, S.S.E. “ Somewhere In thla 
neighbourhood must have been tlic cit ies of Dorion and Aulon. 
and not far distant, ira.” To the left of the road to Pauliiza ia 
seen ** the pretty village" of riatania, overlooking a valley watered 
by one the branches of the Neda, where are ruins of another 
fortress. 
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modem divisions of territory, and not impossibly the 
dwtrict of Phigaleia, and even of the region of Arcadia 
itself. ' We crossed the brook and its adjuncts .four 
times, once at a picturesqiie«inill, and lastly uqder a 
roaring cataract, beautifully overhung with bays, above 
which the gloom was continued and deepened by the 
knotted trunks and dark shadows of the ilex. 

The agreeable sensations which the singularity 
and beauty of this scenery inspired, were neverth^^ 
considerably counterbalanced by the extreme dftnger 
and difficulty which we encountered in the descent 
from the height to which we had been insensibly con« 
ducted, above the main stream of the glen. We 
reached the bottom by a .zig-zag path of tremendous 
declivity, sometimes obliterated by fallen rocks, and 
only practicable with the greatest care and precaution. 
It was here that we found ourselves on the banks of 
the celebrated Neda, flowing rapidly through one of 
the most singular chasms in the world, under magni- 
ficent precipices, which tower to an astonishing height 
on each side, and seem to oppose the passage of its 
waters ; leaving, in fact, no space but that which time 
and the incessant flood have worn between the most 
prominent of their enormous masses. 

The district of the Nomian mountains did indeed 
differ essentially in its circumstances from almost all 
other trrntts of pastoral occupation, generally too re- 
mote to derive benefit from that civilisation which is 
produced by the intercourse with cities and the sight 
of strangers ; whereas these were not only surrounded 
by populous cities, at small distances from each other, 
but contained within their own confined circuit, cities 
of no inconsidt'rable extent, and were frequented by 
the inhabitants of all the surrounding states, on the 
occasion of the Lyc»au games, which took place on 
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one of their snxnmlts. They appear also to hare been, 
to a certain d^ee, exempt from the horrors of fre- 
quent war; partly protected by the sanctity of the 
region, and partly by^^the impregnable nature of their 
fastnesses. 

Phigaleia, a very considerable city, as may be 
seen by the circuit of its walls, extended over a nqnged 
and elevated tract. We crossed the Neda near a 
waterfall, and ascending by a steep path, came imme- 
diately to the foundations of what must have been the 
gate of Phigaleia, after a ride of about four hours and 
thirty minutes. Another rugged ascent, which in one 
part consists of a road supported by ancient masonry, 
conducted us in about ten minutes to the little village 
of Pauli tza, or Paolitza, the present representative of 
the Arcadian city. 

Of the ancient city, the walls alone remain ; they 
were flanked with towers, both square and circular. 
One gate, toward the east, is yet covered with blocks 
which approach each other like the under side of a 
staircase. There has been a temple of fine limestone, 
of the Doric order, and we found one inscription. In 
the church of the Panagia are other vestiges of a small 
temple ; and it is not easy to imagine what has be- 
come of the remaining fragments, considering the 
impracticability of removing any heavy stone from a 
place so situated. We saw also an Ionic capital. The 
walls of the church were daubed with the blackened 

pictures of Greek saints In our way over a bare 

hill, forming part of the hill of Paulitza, we observed 
a heap of ancient stones, said by the people of the 
country to have been a reservoir for the citadel of 
Phigaleia : being, however, on a lower level, we ima- 
gined them to be the remains of a bath.** 

B 2 
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Ahw ckpl<Mniig tbese ruins, the learned Tmtidler) 
mfatalcing his way, descended, in half an hour, to the 
village of Gittditza, situated in a little cultivated valley 
with a copious fountain, and containing a population 
of about 100 souls in twenty houses. Turning east- 
ward, he thence took the direct road to Trag<^, (or 
Trag^e,) a village situated on the mountain an- 
ciently cfdled Cotylion, not far from the ruins which 
were the object of his search. He found the road in 
the valley almost impassable from the number of 
shallow rivulets which ran over the slipi)ery turf ; till 
at length, in an hour and a quarter, he arrived at the 
bridge of the rapid Limax, in the bed of which 
stands a chapel on a rock, shaded by a fine groupe of 
those beautiful phuies which seem the natural produce 
of every river of the Peloponnesus. The place is very 
picturesque, and is immediately under the rock above 
which the little village of Apano*Tragoge (Upper Tra- 
goge) is situated.** 

Having passed the night at this village, the learned 
Traveller proceeded the next morning to explore the 
remains of the celebrated temple of Apollo Hpicurius 
at a place anciently called Hassae, but now known 
only under the name of the Columns. “ The path 
lay under the spreading arms of ancient oaks, up an 
ascent not too niggeil to prevent the enjoyment of the 
sylvan scene, which presented itself in ail the reality 

an Arcadian forest. 

** In one place we found a little triangular culti- 
vated hollow, watered by a fountain, which may be 
taken for a source mentioned by Pausanias, and is 
the nearest we discovered to the temple. Proceeding 
for a few minutes, we arrived at the ruin itself, whicAi 
is by far the most stately and best preserved of any in 
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the Mores, end placed in the most singular and ro« 
mantic situation that painting could desire, or poetry 
imagine. The position is the ridge of a hill, rapidly 
declining to the east, but not liable' to the objection 
of ‘ bare and bald,’ which would accompany the most 
elevated summit; and as the mountain rises still 
higher to the north and to the south, the temple may 
be considered as placed on a species of saddle between 
the two points. There is just that accompaniment ef 
old oaks which Serves to embellish, without concealing 
the architecture ; and that solitude, so rarely found 
among ancient ruins, where no sort of cottage, with its 
'dirty appurtenances, intrudes to destroy the repose M 
the scene.” * 

« GeU’s Narrative* pp. Mr. Dodwell* who subsequently- 

visited this temple* reached it fVom Karitena by a different route. 
In an hour and a half from that town* he reached a flat-topped hiD, 
called Kourounu (Korofpiia ?), where are the foundations ^ a mo. 
dern fortress* probably Venetian. The route lay through a moun- 
tainous tract* rugged with rocks and bushes, and exhibiting a few 
chesnut-trees and small oaks. A flne range of mountains rose to 
the right* and the plain of Megalopolis lay beneath him on the 
left. In three hours and a half, he reached the village called Ka^ 
reas (Karics)* situated near a hill of the same name* on which are 
ancient remains. Many small streams rise in this hill, which, 
stealing through the sinuosities of the mountains* ultimately swell 
the current of the Alphcus. In forty minutes from Kareas* the 
road descends to a fountain and grove of planes and oaks; and for 
twenty minutes more* it continues to wind through venerable 
forests clothing the steep declivity* till* at the foot of the hlH, the 
traveller crosses a rivulet* and arrives at the village of Ampelqne, 
five hours from Karitena. This place takes its name from the ex- 
tensive vineyards in this vicinity. The ancient Phigallans were 
Strenuous votaries of Bacchus. The road to the temple from this 
village is ** steep and rocky* and one of the wont in Greece.'* In 
an hour* Mr. Dodwell passed through two small contiguoua vil- 
lages, Skleru Apanu (Upper Skleru— from difficult) and 

Skleru Kato (Lower Skleru); in which the cottages are roofed 
with the date found near the spot. After an ascent of fifty mtnntM 
from Sklerui be reached the temple. 
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AoMrdlng; to Pausanias, this temple was, next to 
thit of Minerva at Tegea, the most beautiful in the 
Peloponnesus, both for its materials and the harmony 
Of its proportions. It was dedicated to Apollo Epi- 
kouHta (the helper), on account of his having deli- 
vered the country from the plague.* The spot on 
which it stands seems to have been chosen, Mr. Dod- 
well says, in order to excite surprise and to inspire 
awe in those who approached the shrine of the deity. 
It is skreened from the view by the steep rocks that 
rise from the road ; nor does it meet the eye until, on 
turning round the edge of a precipice, it presents its 
front within a few yards of the astonished traveller. 
It has the same effect in whatever direction it is ap- 
proached, as it is situated in a small plain closely en- 
vironed by hills on all sides, except on that towards 
the descent to Amjielone. Its lofty and solitary situ- 
ation has happily averted the destniction of this ele- 
gant edifice, and the greater part of it still remains. 

The temple stands nearly north and south, con- 
trary to the general rule of Grecian temples, which 
usually stand east and west. It is built of a fine 
close-grained stone or lithomarge found near the spot, 
which equals marble in the hardness of its texture and 
the polish of its surface. Its colour is a light brown, 


* Th« architect was the same Ictinus who, in the time of Pericles, 
erected the celebrated temple of MinervOir— Pavsanias, lib. viii. 
cap. 41. (See Travels of Anacharsis, vol. iv. ch. 52.) A templewaa 
in like manner erected at Athens in honour of Apollo Alarikakoa 
(the destroyer of evil), in gratitude for his having liberated the 
Athenians ftom tlie plague. •* The fact is,” Mr. Dodwell remarks, 
" that it is the great heat which is inimical to the contagion, for 
which reason it was fabled to be destroyed by Apollo. Saint John 
a at present Invokcil on these occasions, and the plague is supposed 
to ocosc its ravages in Turkey on the 24th of June, the anniversary 
of the saint.” 
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ivith a suffiwon of ycUow. There were erigiiially 
six columns on each ffont, and fifteen on the sides. 
The capitals resemble in their form those, of the 
Parthenon. The temple was composed of forty-two 
columns, besides the insulated Corinthian column and 
the ten pilasters of the Ionic order i^ithin the cella, 
the capitals of which were of white marble. The 
statue of the divinity (which was of bronze and twelve 
feet in height) is conjectured, but without any plausible 
reason, to have been placed against the Corinthian 
column which was opposite the entrance of the cella. 
There are at present thirty-six columns standing, be- 
sides some of the frusta of the pilasters. The lower 
part of the epystilia is almost entire, but many of the 
columns are out of the perpendicular. The architrave 
has consequently been disjointed in several places, and 
menaces an approaching fall. The roof and the walls 
of the cella have fallen, and the sculptured frieze was 
covered with the ruins. The interior of the temple 
has since been cleared out, and the frieze wliich sur- 
rounded the interior of the cella, sent to the British 
filuseum.* The length of the temple is 125 feet by 
48 in front ; that of the cella is 08 feet, the breadth 
20. The columns, including the capital, are about 20 
feet in height. 

“ The Phigalian frieze is composed of two subjects. 
One is the old story of the Centaurs and the Lapithai, 
upon eleven slabs, and consisting of forty-seven figures. 
The other subject, which is on twelve slabs, repre- 
sents the battle between the Amazons and the Greeks, 

• ** The marbles were excavated In the year 1812, by Mr. Robert 
Cockerell and Mr. John Foster."— Dodwrll, Sir W. Cell says* 

** the temple was cleared by llarons Linckh and Haller, and 
Messrs. Foster and Cockerell were present at the original dla< 
covery " 
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•aA Msiitt of fifty-three figiirei. Many of the com. 
hotonts are naked, and the gi^ter part are without 
helmets : they are armed with the aspU, or Ai^goUo 
shield* The accessories were of metal, as the perfo- 
rations and bits of bronze and lead still remainin|g' on 
the marble, indicate. Their motions are extremely 
varied, but, for the most part, neither dignified nor 
natural, and some are preposterously caricatured. 
Their relief is nearly as high as that of the metopa of 
the Parthenon. The height of the frieze is two feet, 
and the entire length of what was found in the temple, 
and is now in the British Museum, is 96 feet. The 
frieze was carried round the hypeethral part the 
oella on the interior, and received its light from above. 
The proportions of the figures are so decidedly bad, 
that, even in their original position, these defects 
must have been visible, as they occupied a place which 
was a little more than twenty feet from the ground. 
The general proportion is five heads in height, and 
some are even less. The feet are long, the legs short 
and stumpy, the extremities ridiculous in the design, 
and Imperfect in the execution; and they resemble 
the style which is observed on the better kind of 
Roman sarcophagi. They are so far inferior to the 
general composition, that they were probably sculp, 
tured at the quarries by artists of little note. They 
are not, however, altogether without interest, and a 
certain pretension to merit.” * 

The view from the temple is very rich and exten- 
sire, its site being sufficiently elevated to enable the eye 

• Dodwell, vol. ii. pp. 383—8. These marbles, the Writer re- 
marks. would be seen to much less disadvantage in the British 
Museum, were they not so immediately confronted with the match- 
less sculptures of the Parthenon; but. in order fairly to Judge of 
them as architectural decorations, they ought to be raised to their 
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to range from the Stn^hades and the city of Arcadia 
to Mount Ithome and the Messenian Gulf ; whiles on 
the east, the two highest summits of the Nomiaa 
mountains, Tetrauzi and Diophorti, terminate the 
view over hills covered with thick forests of oak.* 
Pursuing his journey in a northerly direction. Sir 
W. Gell followed the course of the Limaz, which, 
above the springs of Tragt^e, is a mere rivulet. Half 
an hour from the village, some old fig-trees mark the 
site of a deserted village called Palaio Tragoge. Half 
an hour further, is a fountain called Tou Kalili 
with a ruined chapel near it, shewing that the spot 
has at one iSeriod possessed the attractions of an 
asma. After another hour of abominable road through 
the most beautiful scenery imaginable, formed by hill, 
and grove, and brook, the fount of Fanoura (or Ba« 
noura) presents itself. On the banks of a rivulet 
about a mile further, are found fragments of green 
and red jasper. The same sort of scenery continues, 
with a succession of rivulets, till the traveller reaches 
a height within a short distance of Andrutzena, where 
an extensive view of the vale of the Alpheus opens 
upon him. On the left, on a lofty peak of the No* 
mian range, are seen the ruins called Zakoiika, on the 
north side of which is the large modern town of Pha- 
nari, surrounded with clumps of cypresses; and on 

original height, which was twenty feet six inches from the pave- 
ment, and consequentiy about fifteen feet from the spectator's eye; 
their want of symmetry would then, at all events, be less apparent, 
and the general effbet probably be very different. 

• ** Across the Neda and south of the temple, is a village called 
Kacoletri, near which are ruins, which some think thOK of Ira, 
the capital of Mcsscnla in the time of Aristomeues.’’— Gkll’b 
wrarift p. 84. ^ 

t Perhaps Tau Sir \V. Gell supposes it to 

have been named from the Turk who constructed it. 
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the Mmth, ia the forest, is the village of Vervitea. 
Towards the Alpheus are seen the village of Koaphou 
poll, and, on a rocky summit, the fortress of NensOPi 
vitza (the site of Altplierae). The snowy pealidl of 
Mount Olonos tower in the distance above the tops of 
a magnificent range, only less striking by comparison. 
Passing through the villages of Sanalia aiM Upper 
Andrutzena, the traveller enters the large straggling 
town of Andrutzena, consisting of about 300 mean 
dwellings picturesr^iiely groiijied amid groves of the 
evergreen oak. Distance from Tragoge, three hours 
and a quarter; from Arcadia, thirteen hours and a 
quarter. Yet, it is less than thirty miles from that 
city. 

From Andrutzena, Sir M^illiam OelPs route lay 
eastward along the northern base of the Nomian range, 
and in a direction nearly parallel to the course of the 
Alpheus, to Karitena; a distance of five hours and 
three quarters in time, hut not more than ten com- 
puted miles. At the end of the first hour and a half, 
a rugged descent through a grove of ilex, leads to the 
rwer Soiirtciia, wliich is crossed hy a bridge of one 
arch. In a little triangular plain, where this river is 
joined by another stream from the mountains, are 
vestiges of a town, with its palaio^kastro on the sum- 
mit of a conical mount, now called I^abda. The beau- 
tiful fountain which once supplied the city, issues 
from under a roi*ky hill; and above the source, a 
ruined chapel dedicated to the Pnnagia, with a spread- 
ing plane, marks the site of a more ancient temple. 
On the top of an ascent from this ]>lacc is caught the 
first view of Karitena, proudly seated on a rocky sum- 
mit in the midst of the most enchanting scenery. 
“ The l*ore-gf^iind is a height covered with oaks, from 
which, on the right, many wooded ridges of the No- 
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mim bills fall in ri(^ succession of fbrms and tints to 
the rapid stream of the Alpheus, here seen forcing its 
urtty through a deep bed of rocks below. The junction 
of the Katchicolo (Gortyna) is also seen, running from 
high mountains on the left ; and above the fortress of 
Karitena, the immense mass of Mount Msenalus rises 
in a variety of majestic peaks, among wliich, that 
called Salto tes Elataa is distinguished, black with the 
firs whence its name is derived. The road now de- 
scended for more than an hour in steep and dangerons 
declivities to the banks of the Alpheus, which we had 
scarcely time to admire, before we found our path in- 
tercepted by an envious torrent, so beautiful and so 
copious, that we at first took it for tlie main stream. 
After following this branch for a short time, under a 
thick shaile of plataiius and ilex, we turned short to 
the left, over a rock, and were surprised to find that 
we had passed round the sounre which issues from its 
foot. Nothing can exceed the beauty of this seques- 
tered spot; and if deep glens, spreading trees, and 
gushing waters, ^institute the delights of Arcadian 
scenery, the poets liave not sung in vain the praises 
of this region. 

On looking southward up the mountain of Dia- 
phorte, we descried the village of Tragomano in so 
elevated a situation, tliat the descent to the fount iwcu- 
pies nearly an hour. Half an hour higher up is the 
Hippodrome of the Lyewan games, and twenty minutes 
more would bring to the summit a ]K>rson who should 
be disposed to climb into what is ])erhapM the most 
interesting among the most interesting mountains in 
the world. 


Our fount was not without its temple, or at least 
its sacred enclosure, of wdiich some indu]||iM|MMHK! 
Hence, we climbed to another 
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tli0 ehurdi at St. AtBanatlus, and, on our next descent, 
passed the leaning minarets of a mosque which has 
long ceased to exist; our guides called the place, 
Palaio Karitena. The view of the present town and 
Its castle has a fine effect from this spot; but the 
Alpheus, which flows between the houses and the spec-- 
tator, runs in so deep a glen and below such tremen. 
dous precipices, as to be wholly invisible. At the end 
of a long descent, we reached the bridge of Karitena, 
situated at a point where the stream begins to contract, 
on entering the ch<asm below the town. The bridge, 
though a wretched specimen of the art of masonry, is 
not wanting in picturesque beauty, having a sort of 
chapel against one of its piers, which would seem to 
give it a Venetian origin. The river, which is in fact 
the great drain of the plain of Afegalopolis and all the 
interior of the Morea, is suliject to such rapid increase 
of its waters, that a few minutes arc sufficient to ren- 
der the bridge impassable, and even to carry away the 
main arch, under which alone it usually precipitates 
itself in a very deep heil, leaving the others dry. 
From the bridge, an ascent of more than twenty mi- 
nutes brought us to tlie town.” • 

ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT LVCiEUS. 

Mb. Dodwell, in travelling from Karitena to 
Leoiidari, ascended the .summit of Mount I/yca*iis, 
which is kmnvn niidiT the modern name of Tetrauzl 
or Tetnigi. Quitting Ampeloiie (Ainpeliona), he 
crossed a small stream, and di^st’eiulcd into a narrow 
cultivated vale, whieli winds into the iiiouutains. In 
fifty minutes lie euiuc to a fine copious spring, rushing 

• GcU’s Narrative, pp. 120—3. 

^ ^9 Oi^ 
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oat of the rock to the left, beneath the ihade of tome 
stately planeat it soon unites with another rapid 
rivulet, which has its source higher up. This is the 
real source of the Neda, which, according to ancient 
fable, was made to issue from Mount Lycsson by Rhea, 
that she might wash Jupiter after his birth,* and 
which, lower down, separated the ^essenian and 
Eleian territories. From this place, Mr. llodwell 
ascended, among bushes, to a forest of oak and plane, 
leaving the ruined village of Rassona to the left ; and, 
at the end of two hours and forty minutes, quitting 
the direct road to Issari and Leondari, turned to the 
right, to ascend the steep part of the mountain. After 
proceeding fifty minutes, all appearance of a track 
disappeared, and the way became so ruf^ed and peri* 
lous, that the travellers were obliged to dismount and 
to keep close to the edge of a most tremendous preci- 
pice, rising almost perpendicularly from the craggy 
ravines and savage glens below, and commanding some 
of the wildest scenery in Greece. 

** The upper part of the mountain,’* Mr. Dodwell 
continues, is a steep cone, composed of loose and 
jagged stones, with no other vegetation than a few 
scattered bushes of the lentiseus. It took us three 
hours and fifty minutes from Ampelone, to reach the 
top of the mountain, without including stopping. As 
soon as we arrived at the summit, a cold, bleak wind 
blew from the north, and some snow fell. Black 
masses of cloudy vapour liiing upon the mountains, 
the thunder burst below us, and tremulous conisca- 

* Acmrdinji to Strahn. PaufSAnias a^rribrs that honour to the 
Liinax, which fails into the Neda. The source on the way to 
Trai^omano, Sir W. f lell thinks, must lie thn of the Platanistoni 
which joins the Neda near Ampciiona. 
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tions of lightning gleamed in the valleys. During the 
intervale of the thunder, our ears were greeted with 
a firing of musketry in the valleys, proceeding from 
skirmishes between the Turks and the bandits. In 
a short time the clouds were dispersed by the sweep- 
ing violence of the northern wind ; and when the at- 
mosphere became dear, no words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the enchanting scene which burst upon 
us. The snow-crested summits of Taygeton rise in 
rugged majesty and towering pride, above the smooth 
and even surface of the Messenian Oulf, terminated 
by the blue horizon of the open sea ; and the broad 
Pamisos is seen winding through the rich plain of 
Stenykleros, and adding to it its tributary stream. The 
flat-topped Ithome is distinguished beyond the great 
plain of Messenia, enveloped in tints of aerial blue. 
The Cape of Coroti is observed shooting into the gulf. 
The open sea is now and then descried over the undu- 
lating surface of the Messenian mountains. The plain 
and acropolis of Gyparissiai (Arcadia) are distinguished 
clearly, rising from the Cyparissian Gulf. A long line 
of open sea is then contemplated towards the west, 
and, further north, the dim and distant outlines of 
Zante and Cephalonia. Skollis and Olenos are next 
beheld, tipped with snow; nor are even the misty 
summits unseen, which are beyond the Olympic plain. 
The ramification from Lycieon which forms Mount 
Kotylion, appears toward the north, with its temple 
like a luminous sjieck. The ]>aiu)rama is closed with 
the flat and verdant plain of Megaiojiolis, with its an- 
cient capital, the winding Alpheios, and the lofty 
mountains which rise beyond it. The nearer view is 
gratified by the sight of abrupt precipices and w'ooded 
masses receding one behind another, varied with inter- 
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veiling glens and plains, and adorned with every 
riety of tint that nature ever combined in W most 
fantastic mood and most smiling hour. 

The rocks of the mountain are calcareous, and its 
soil, except towards the summit, is fertile, enriched 
with pasture, and adorned with wood. A tumulus on 
its summit is composed of small rough stones and earth, 
amongst which are some fragments of bones, appa- 
rently burned. We also see two ruined churches, 
built chiefly of small ancient blocks of hewn stone. 
There can be little doubt that this is the spot where a 
mound of earth was sanctified by an altar of the Ly- 
caean Jove, fronted by two columns, each of which 
supported an eagle of gold. The mound still remains, 
and the two churches probably stand on the site of 
the columns : the ancient stones, perhaps, constituted 
their basements. Great part of the Peloponnesus 
was, according to Pausanias, visible from this spot.*’ * 
The other summit of Lyeseus, now called Diophorte, 
appeared to Mr. Dodwell to be nearly of the same 
height. It is to be regretted that he did not ascend 
it. According to Sir William Gell, it is only an hour 
from the village of Ampeliona to this summit, whereas 
it took upwards of two hours to ascend Tetragi. The 
sides of Diophorte are covered with thick woods of 
chesnut, under which the sliepherds of the country 
still feed their flocks, as when Pan, the favourite deity 

* Dodwell. vol. il. pp. 391—3. Some have iupi>o>ied that Dio- 
phorte was the site of the Lyca*an altar, and that Tetragi is tho 
ancient Kerausios. Sir William Clcll gives it this name: but Mr. 
Dodwell supposes Diophorte to be Kcruusius, as the Neila rises at 
its foot. Tlie following bearings were taken from Telragi. A 
cape of Taygotus in Maiiia, S. 2 E. Convent on Ithume, S. 20 W. 
Acropolis of Arcadia. S. 75 W. Southern extremity of Zante, N. 

65 W. Mount SkoUis, N. 10 W. LaUa, N. 8 E. Sinano, N 
85^ E. 

PART III. C 
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of Arcadia, had hia temple, and grove, and sacred 
games on the summit. At fifty minutes from Ampe- 
liona are some ruins on the mountain, called Kastraki, 
near which, on an eminence, is a chapel beneath a 
large spreading tree. Here a fair is held in May. 
There are vestiges of a modem village ; and in a ruined 
chapel, near a source and an ancient wall, is the 
angular triglyph of a Doric temple, with a fiuted 
pedestal and a plain column ; large antique vases have 
also been found here. From this part of the moun- 
tain, a very nigged ascent conducts to the summit, 
leaving to the left in the way, a valley where there is 
a fountain, said to be warm.** This has been sup- 
posed to be that called Hogno^ the source of the Neda, 
in which the infant Jupiter was washed. The summit 
of Diophortc is “ a circular level, about fifty yards in 
diameter, evidently artificial.** It commands, like 
Tetragi, a nuignifioent view of the plain of Megalopolis, 
as well as that of Messcnia.* There can be little doubt, 
we think, that the remains of the Doric temple and 
grove mark the site of the ancient worship celebrated 
on Mount Lycaais in honour of the god Pan ; and it 
is far from improbable, that the fair held here in May 
is the genuine vestige of the games mentioned by 
Pausanias as performed near his fane. *)■ Kerausios, 
as well as Olympus, Cotylius, Elaius, and Nomia, was 
but a part of Mount Lyeseon, different summits being 
describf'd under these various appellations ; but Tetragi, 
as being, apparently, the highest summit, would seem 

• Gell's Itinerary, p. KNi. Tlte following are given as bearings 
from this siimmit. Arcadia, 64, 30 \V. Tctrage, S. 34, 30 W. 
llhomr, S. tiS W . Sinano S. 55 K. Agios Elias (Taygetus), S. 17. 
30 K. Caritena, N. 02, .30 W. 

f l*ausauias, lib. viii. c. 38. See Travels of Anacharsls, vd. It. 
c.d2. 
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to have the best daim to the distinctive title of Ly« 
eeus, and the ancient vestiges mentioned by Mr. Dod. 
well leave scarcely room to doubt that that was the 
spot where sacrifices were offered to the Lycsean 
Jupiter. 

On descending to the eastward from the summit of 
Diophorte, towards Karitena, there are found several 
large and well-ait blocks of stone, with the ruins of a 
Doric temple of white marble; the columns have 
twenty-one flutes, and are three feet in diameter. 

Ten minutes below this, in a little plain near the 
summit of the mountain, are the remains of a hippom 
drome (horse-course), at one extremity of which is an 
edifice composed of two sorts of masonry, polygonal 
and horizontal. On the bank which forms the hippo* 
drome, are some stone columns. On the same plain, 
in the way from the hippodrome to Megalopolis, are 
the ruins of a fortification, near which is a fountain. 
From this valley, which appears like a crater, after 
ascending a little to the N.W., a very rugged and 
rapid descent runs near two sources to the village of 
Tragomano. The prospects are magnificent, extend- 
ing beyond Elis to the N.W.’* From Tragomano, 
the road leads to the fount already mentioned, which 
Sir W. Gell supposed to be the source of the Plata- 
niston, and thence, by the chapel of St. Anastasius, to 
the bridge of Karitena. The descent from the summit 
to Karitena occupies nearly three hours.* 

Karitena appears to derive its name from the river 
anciently called Gortynius (or Gortyna), which, a short 
distance to the north of the town, joins the Alpheus. 
The ancient Gortys, which was reduced to a village in 
the time of Pausanias, was at a place marked by some 

• Cell's Itinerary, p. 108. The hippodrome is, perhaps, the site 
of the games held in honour of Pan. 
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•aeient rettiges, now called indifferently Marmora and 
Kaehikolo-kastro, an hour and three quartern further 
northward.* Karitena was a place of strength in the 
lower ages, and is mentioned as one of the principal 
towns in the Morea in the year 1459. It derives a 
sort of renown in our own times, from having given 
birth to the redoubtable Theodore Kolokotroni. The 
town, in 1805, contained about 3000 inhabitants, 
principally Greeks, and was governed by a voivode. 
There are few, if any, vestiges of remote antiquity 
about the place ; but, on a flat-topped insulated rock 
which rises above the town, there are ruins of a mo- 
dern fort, probably of Venetian construction, which 
may occupy the site of an acropolis. It is scarcely 
possible,’^ Sir W. Oell remarks, that so fine a situa- 
tion should not have been selected for a city in ancient 

* The junction of the Gortyna and the Alphcus b at a place 
anciently called RliBtea (Raiteal) : some vestiges are seen on an 
eminence between the two rivers. The road to Gortys lies for an 
hour along a high bank on the eastern side of the Gortynius. and 
then croaaes it at abridge, "under which the river rolls rapidly 
amid lofty precipices which throw a shade of wild horror over the 
adjacent scenery.” A rugged and winding path leads from the 
bridge to the ruins, which stand on a high rock, rising nobly from 
thenorthbankof the river. Below the road on the right arc seen a 
monastery and caves in the rock. The remains consist of the 
foundations of a temple (ninety feet by forty>five), with some scat- 
tered fragments of white marble, supposed to be that of Esculapius, 
mention^ by Pausanias, which was composetl of Pentelic marble. 
Mr. Dodwell was Informed that the pavement, which was of the 
same material, had been taken up a few years before and burned 
Into lime at Karitena. The superstructure has probably shared 
the same fate. There is a second temple, once an oracle of Apollo, 
among the ruins. Several masses of the walls (of imlygonal ma- 
sonry) which surrounded the town, still temaln. There are ruins 
of two small gates near etirh other, and of a larger one facing Kari- 
tena. The lintels have all fallen. The town was small, but strongly 
situated in " a wretched rocky mountain, on a tremendous preci- 
pice.” 
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times ; bat no other place is known to ha^ existed 
near this place, except a town called Brenthea* The 
castle is capable of repair, and would then have a fine 
appearance, and be a place of strength against small 
arms, but, being surrounded with higher eminences 
within range, would be quite untenable against 
artillery.” 

Karitena,” says Mr. Emerson, carried on a 
considerable trade in tobacco, silk, dried fruits, and 
tolerable wine. It was the residence of the celebrated 
klepht, Kolokotroni, and being one of the first places to 
raise the standard of freedom, felt the full fury of the 
Turks ; insomuch that a portion of troops sent firom 
Tripolitza destroyed almost the entire town, while the 
unfortunate inhabitants were obliged to desert their 
houses, and flee for refuge to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, or inclose themselves within the walls of their 
impregnable citadel. It now. (1825) presents little 
more than a mass of ruins, the few houses still stand- 
ing being inhabited by impoverished families, who 
subsist solely by the partial culture of the fields in the 
vicinity.” ■ 

The Gortyna was anciently celebrated for the cold- 
ness of its waters. It was said, that they were never 
frozen by the severest cold, and that the greatest heats 
never idtered their temperature ; they were alike 
delightful to bathe in or to drink. Pausanias states, 
that its source was at Theisoa in the Methydrian ter- 
ritory, where it was named Lousios, because Jupiter 
was bathed in it soon after he was born. It now bears 
the name of Kachikolo, or Atchicolo ; and there is a 
village of this name to the N. W, of the ruins of Qortys. 
Sir William Gell states, that it runs from a plain 
• Picture of Greece, voL I. p. 70> 
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beyond Dimitxanft, a lai^ town about two milei for^ 
tber to the north, which had, prior to the Revolution^ 
the molt flourishing school in the Morea, with a 
library containing some old editions of the daisiei* 
There is a pa/aio kasiro near the town. 

On leaving Karitena for Tripolitxa, the traveller de« 
scends into the great plain of Megalopolis, near the weiU 
em extremity of which the former town is situated, and 
in less than half an hour, crosses a stream called Khalil 
bashi. As he proceeds, the Nomian range, which bounds 
the plain, recedes on his right, presenting, among many 
picturesque points and recesses, the peak called Smrioi 
Ut Kattro^ the site of the ancient Lycosura. The 
road lies along the foot of the range which forms part 
of Mount Meenalus, just sufficiently on the height to 
afford a view of every object in the plain. The village 
of Brahimi is left on the right, and further on are 
passed Palaio Siili and Palaio Paula. At the end of 
about three hours and a half, the road begins to quit 
the plain by a gradual ascent, passes a place called 
Palaiopoli, and at length, in an hour further, enters a 
long narrow glen culled Langadia, which conducts to 
the summit of the defile. Here Sir W. Cell found a 
derv0ni without a guard, and a khan without a host. 
The difference of climate at this elevation is very per- 
ceptible. The traveller has reached the region of 
pines, and is not far from that of snow. Half an hour 
further is another derveni ; and after another ascent, 
where the air is still more piercing, he descends into 
a bare valley, compared by Sir W. Gell to the dreary 
scenery in the neighbourhood of Skipton and Settle in 
Yorkshire. Here he crosses the stream of the Hells- 
son, which divided the ancient city of Megalopolis. 
The wretched villages of Daulia, Haveia, and Kalli* 
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pak! (or OalKpaki) are now seen ; also, on two peaked 
rocks, the ruined forts of Kastraki and Daveia. On 
leaving ** the ugly plain of Daveia,’* the traveller has 
to pass over another summit, and then descends into 
the plain of Tripolitza. Another hour brings him to 
the gates of the city. The computed distance from 
Karitena is eight hours t but it occupied Sir W. Oell 
eight hours and three quarters. 

MEGALOPOLIS 

The site of the ancient Megalopolis, the name of 
which we have had so freipient occasion to mention, is 
found at Sinano, a village four hours to the south of 
Karitena, and an hour and a half from Leondari.* 
The latter town, which stands at the southern eztre* 
mity of the plain, was erroneously supposed by D’ Anville 

* Mr. Dodwell reached Sinano from the khan of Safcona. (See 

voL J. p. S!)2.) In fifty minutes he crossed the road from Arcadia 
to Leondari, and arrived near the ruins of an ancient city, situated 
on an insulated hill at the foot of Lyra^us, callcti Helleniko Kastrot 
auppoeed to be Andania, once the capital of Messenia, and the 
birth-place of Aristomenes. (Sir W. Gcll says that it is still called 
Sandani.) In two hours and a half, after crossing several rivulets, 
he reached the village of Krano, situated on the ridge extending 
from Mount Taygetus to Mount Lyesus. Here is a derveni ; and 
the place (supposed to be the ancient Kromon,) is probably near 
the boundary between Arcadia ami Messenia. From above the 
village, (an ascent of ten minutes,! there is an extensive view of 
the plains of Megalopolis and Messenia, Ithomc liearing fl.47 W. 
On the summit is a forest of oaks. The village of Issaii is to the 
left. After passing some very ancient foundations with tiles, the 
road becomes a steep descent. An hour from the top of the ridge, 
Mr. Dodwell crossed a stream, and twenty minutes further, an* 
other, (supposed to be the Mallous and the Syrns,) flowing to the 
Alpheus. That river is crossett In a quarter of an hour after enter- 
ing the plain, running northward. Twenty minutes further la a 
village on a mount, with walls, called Alas Bey ; ten minutes from 
which brought the travellers to the ruins. 
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to hare been the site of Megalopolis itself.* The 
route from' thence to Mistra has already been de. 
scribed, but we must now briefly trace Sir W. Oell’s 
route from Tripolitza. It was by way ef Leondari 
that Ibrahim Pasha advanced on the capital. 

The road from Tripolitza traverses the plain in a 
direction nearly south, varying to W-StW. Not far 
from the gates of the city. Sir W. Gell noticed cer- 
tain elevations which mark the site of an ancient 
city.** In about twenty minutes, he ascended by a 
rocky glen to a barren, rocky moor, and at the end of 
twenty minutes more, crossed a brook flowing from 
the right, and terminating in a marshy sheet of wa- 
ter** at the foot of the hills on the left, called Limne^ 
(the lake,) supposed to be one of the sources of the Ere 
(Eurotas) and of the Roseo (Alpheus). f These 
rivers,** remarks the learned Traveller, have the 
credit, which they have enjoyed for nearly three 
thousand years, of rising to the surface, and after- 
wards descending into the earth many times in their 
courses. Some miles on the left of our present road, 
I afterwards saw the supposed sources at the foot of 
Mount Bervena. I observed also, that the stream 
sinks into the earth in the same valley in the road 
from Mistra to Tripolitza, and it then falls into this 
lake, whence there is no visible outlet.'* At the foot 
of the hills on the right is the village of Phtane, or 
Thana, with vestiges of Pallantium. In about an 
hour, the road leaves this plain, and crosses two ridges 

• He was misled, probably, by the notorious Abhd Fourmont, 
whose account of his journey through this part of Arcadia, Mr. 
Dodwell says, is a tissue of errors, as he has mistaken Leondari 
fur Megalopolis, and Megalo|)olis for Mantineia.” 

t See vol. 1. p. 347. In the Itinerary, this lake is simply men- 
tioned as •• one of the receptacles of the Alpheus." The plain if 
occasionally inundated. 
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A Stony and Itarren tract* At the foot of the mg. 
ged descent is a derveni^ beyond which, on the right, 
is a high tumulus, apparently, artifidal, with some 
ancient vestiges. After proceeding for half an hour, 
the mountains dose in on the left, leaving a nairow 
marshy plain ; and at the end of two hours and a half 
from Tripolitza, the traveller reaches the khan of 
Francobrysso, so named from the fount at which, 
dose by, the Alpheus again breaks out, and accom. 
panics the road across the plain, sometimes crossing it 
most inconveniently without a bridge.** A marshy 
valley with a stream soon after falls into the plain 
from the right. Ten minutes further, the stream is 
crossed at a bridge, where rises on the right, apenin* 
Bular rock with a cave, a ruined chapel, and a single 
tree,** on the summit of which are the walls and other 
vestiges of the ancient Asea. In the marsh, to the 
left, are the foundations of a tem])le. At the southern 
extremity of the plain. Sir W. Gell arrived at the edge 
of a marshy lake, covered with innumerable wild 
fowl. This he passed by a long, low, narrow bridge, 
at the end of which were four square pilasters, 
seemingly intended as the supports of the tiled roof of 
a kiosk, under which some pasha or other great per- 
sonage had reposed while the ducks were shot by his 
attendants.** This, however, he remarks, may be 
only a winter lake, as there is a well near the kiosk. 

“ Here the water of the Alpheus sinks for the last 
time ; and the natives pretend, that a straw, thrown 
into the lake at the katabathron or vortex, has been 
observed to rise again on the southern side of the 
mountain of Chimbarou, which we now began to 

* The second of these is described in the Itinerary as ** a stssp« 

winding hilJ, with three roads of diflhtest ages.** 
c2 
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MOflnd* On oar left wm a little village called Anamo^ 
doiiri, and above it, a ruined tower.’* * 

The summit of Chimbarou, which is reached after 
a very steep and difficult ascent, is crowned with a 
large ruined church, dedicated to the Panagia, and 
commands an extensive view. On the right is die* 
cerned the whole plain of Megalopolis, bounded by 
the beautiful ridge of Tetragi. Leondari is jeen lA 
front, surmounted by the whole northern extremity 
of the lofty Pendedactylos with ita five points, whil^ 
on the left, its branches bound the beginning of the 
valley, which at length expands into the plain of 
Mistra. On the southern declivity of Chimbarou, 
which is now descended by a zig-zag road, remains of 
gardens and broken tiles are found at the end of 
twenty-five minutes, near which the Alpheus again 
rises from some copious springs on the right of the 
road. To the left is a village beneath a hill, seem- 
ingly the site of an ancient fort. After descending 
an hour through a beautiful forest of oaks, the village 
of Rapsomata is seen on the right, and half an hour 
further, the road passes over the site of a small ancient 
city. Not long after, the traveller crosses another 
of the branches of the Alpheus, in a country beauti- 
fully spotted with oaks, while the projections from 
the foot of the mountain produce the most pleasing 

* In the Itinerary, the fount of Alpheus is said to rise at the 
losaSsm foot of Chiinparou. The direct distance to Megalopolis 
from thb fount, is only 1 hour 28 min., Leondari being out of the 
road. The route is thus given. From Slnano to Risvan Aga. 
crossing two brooks and passing a church with vestiges of a temple, 
n min. To Chaimga village, 24 min. Thence, crossing a brook. 
In 15 min., to vestiges on an eminence and mins of a little monas- 
tery, with a well : the place is called Palaio Rapsoinata. Here, a 
road mns left two hours to Marmora, a village two hours ham the 
, of FrancobryssL In 15 minutes matt, the Fount. 
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idt«nuiti<m of vaU^fys and eminences* The glens are 
watered by pretty rivulets flawing to the Alpheus on 
the right. After crossing several of these little streams, 
the traveller ascends the hill of Leondari to the town, 
distant from Tripolitza, six hours and twenty-three 
minutes. 

On proceeding to Sinano, the traveller again de* 
acends the hill of Leondari, and in three quarters of 
an hour, crosses the Alpheus, here called the Megohm 
potamo. Another forty-flve minutes brings him to 
the ditch which surrounded the ancient walls of the 
city, near which are a fountain and a brick-kiln. Si* 
nano, the modern village, now consists of only the 
aga's pgryo (tower) and a few cottages with hedges 
round them, situated just without the ancient walls, 
and exhibiting, when Mr. Dodwell was there, a neater 
appearance than similar habitations in most parts of 
Greece. If the Abbe Fourmont may be believed, it 
contained at the time that he travelled, no fewer than 
800 houses ; and he asserts that, a short time before 
his arrival, 1,800 of the inhabitants had been swept 
off by the plague. If so, it must have been a con- 
siderable place. 

Of the city of Epaminondas, which was fifty stadia 
in circuit, no vestiges of any importance remain, ex- 
cept the ruins of its once magnificent theatre, the 
largest in Greece. The diameter of the inner semi- 
circle, or orchestra, is 170 feet; that of the whole was 
at least 1400. It was, as usual, constructed partly 
against the natural bank, and partly with artificial 
mounds. The koilm still remains, but the seats 
are covered with earth and overgrown with bushes. 
Part of the walls of the proscenium also are seen, 
facing the Helisson, which flows a few yards to the 
east. The remains of the temples are dubious t some 
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lAisiM of walls and scattered blocks of columns indi. 
cate their situations. The soil is much raised, and 
ptobably conceals several remains of the city.” Its 
most valuable sculptures, however, were 4xmveyed to 
the Laconian capital by Cleomenes, and §preat part of 
the city was destroyed by the Spartan conqueror. In 
the time of Strabo, it was nearly deserted. 

From the theatre, which is to the west of the mo- 
dem villaj^e, a fine view is obtained of the site of the 
city, which was divided by the river Helisson (now 
Barbitza) into two portions. “ The line of the wall 
of fortification was erected, I think,** Sir W. Gdl 
says, like that of Mantinea, in a circular form, hy 
Epaminondas, when he endeavoured to create an Ar- 
cadian city, which should be capable of withstanding 
the force of Lacedaemon. His plan failed in the end, 
very possibly from the means employed to ensure a 
great population, which, had it been found on the 
spot, or transported thither from another country, 
might have answered the purpose. Epaminondas 
seems to have forgotten that his community was com- 
posed of the most discordant elements, consisting of 
the inhabitants of many of the smaller Arcadian cities, 
most of which had probably some ancient quarrel with 
their neighbours, and all of whom were compelled very 
unwillingly, by an arbitrary decree, to quit their na- 
tive fastnesses, to settle in the new city thus weak- 
ened by internal dissension. Megalopolis was exposed 
also to the additional misfortune of its inhabitants 
yielding to the temptation of trusting to their last 
resource, that of fleeing to their ancient abodes, for 
which the presence of a vigorous enemy would furnish 
the excuse. It is also to be doubted, whether fortifica- 
tions constructed only by the hand of man, could be 
supposed a secure defence against an enemy in any 
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tiflMfu A iipot might have been chosen whidi better 
united convenience' with safety. The object of the 
great Theban could not have been the creation of a con. 
quering, but of an opposing city, and for this purpose 
a hill would have served better than the plain. Gene- 
rally speaking, it will, I think, be found, that no 
capital has risen to superior eminence, still less to the 
glories of foreign conquest, which has not been situ- 
ated in or near an extensive plain. Hills and rocks 
render more defensible the cities of the mountains, 
but it is perhaps for that very reason that they are 
not under the necessity of extending their boundaries, 
and throwing to a distance their frontiers. Rome, 
Constantinople, and other cities, might of course be 
cited as examples of the contrary ; but it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the ^ immortal hills * must be 
searched for by those who wish to see them, and that 
in either case, they are not elevations above the plains 
of Latium and Thrace, but the banks which torrents 
have separated from each other in their descent to the 
Tyber and the Bosphorus. 

There is even at present no want of cultivation, 
nor of villages, in this most celebrated Arcadian plain, 
and nothing can be more beautifully diversified with 
fields and groves. The Nomian mountains on the 
west, near Karitena, and the great Mount Ellenitca, a 
part of Taygetus, on the east, with Chimparou and its 
range, and Maenalus, on the north, furnish abundant 
streams, the banks of which are fringed with plane- 
trees, and which all fall into tlie Alpheus. The range 
of hills uniting Ellenitza with Tetrauzi on the south, 
toward the ancient Messenia, is not lofty, but very 
prettily spotted with wood. The village of Isari is 
seen high seated on Tetrauzi, and the white tower of 
Pelli Hassan, near which Mr. Dodwell found the 
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ffiiiiif; of an aaoient city« catdios the eye |a.i0ie .pMa 
Mloir^ but the chief object is the lofty peek Of Kof 
romiiesy or Souriaa io Kasiro.*' * 

The Helisson, which is a small but rapid riyer, had 
its source, according to Pausanias, at a village of the 
same name, and flowing through Megalopolis, united 
with the Alpheus after a course of thirty aiadia. Its 
banks, Mr. Bodwell says, are picturesque, being shaded 
with oaks and plane-trees, and it contains fine troo^ 
and eels. As it is very low in summer, many relies 
of antiquity might possibly be recovered without difi* 
oilty from its bed. Medals are often found. Those 
of Megalopolis ‘ are common; namely, a silver one 
with a head of Jupiter on one side, and on the reverse^ 
Pan sitting on Mount Lycasus, holding a branch in his 
left hand, and with an eagle on his right knee ; and a 
copper one, having the head of Jupiter, and on the 
reverse, tlie usual figure of Pan, with a bow in his 
right hand, and an eagle at his feet. The confederate 
coins of Arcadia are also common : they have generally 
the head of Jupiter or of Pan, with the fistula on the 
reverse. Inscriptions and other antiquities might also, 
Mr. Dodwell says, be recovered from among the niins 
by diligent search. The pyrgos of the aga is partly 
constructed of inscribed marbles. 

Twenty minutes to the S.£. of Sinano, crossing 
two streams in the way, are remains of a small Done 
temple, now converted into a cliurch. Part of the 
oella is seen, upon which the church is built. Near 
it lie some fragments of columns, with some fluted 
pilasters and unornamented metopm. The distance 
from M^Uotpolis, (about seven ttadia^) nearly oor. 
responds to the situation assigned by Pausanias to 


• Nanativf, pp. 176-a 
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At fempto of tile Manim, or EiiiBflBiiei, ereeted on 
the spot where Orestes lost his senses on Mount si 
the murder of his mother. 8^ further in this diree- 
tion, after crossing a small stream, passing through 
the Tillage of Erisvanaga, and then crossing another 
rivulet, Mr. l)odwell observed some andent vestiges | 
and half a mile beyond, is a smair hill or natural 
mound, on which are some imperfect remains. He 
then proceeded through a village called Ghappoga, 
near which are some ancient traces, and crossed hate 
the fifth stream from Megalopolis. *A11 these streams 
originate in the hills which rise on the eastern side of 
the plain, and after a short and winding course, mingle 
their waters with those of the Helisson or the Alpheiua. 
From this place, Mr. Dodwell ascended a hill covered 
with oaks, to the Kalyhia of Dabano, and in twenty 
minutes more, reached Palaio Rapsomata, seated on an 
eminence, on which are only a few imperfect founda* 
tions. An hour and a half from hence, near the 
foot of the hills which bound the plain, a large souiee 
of water, called Marmorea, issues from the rock, and 
is probably the mentioned by Pausanias." * 

From Megalopolis, roads branched off to Sparta, to 
Messene, to Tegea, and to Olympia ; and remains of 
them, M. Poiiqueville affirms, are still to be found in 
the directions indicated by the dassio Topographer^ 
Its ancient importance would seem to be attested hy 
the circumstance, that all the military roads of Pe- 
loponnesus terminate at this spot as a oentre. About 
two hours from Sinano, and twenty minutes from the 
village of Stala, is a ruined site, now called Agios 
Oeorgios, which Mr. Dodwell considers to be un- 
doubtedly the site of Lykosoura, — according to Pau- 
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SMiiaftt tbe most ancient dtf of tihe most andont 
people in the world/* ** * Its walls, the learned Tnu 
mdler says, manifest signs of the remotest antiquity. 
The ruins are thus described. 

The acropolis stood upon a fine precipice of an 
oblong form, the extremities facing nearly north and 
south. The western side is inaccessible, and the other 
aide, which faces the plain ctf Megalopolis, is supported 
by a double terrace-wall, composed of rough .blocks 
like the walls of Tiryns. The gateway is visible, 
facing tbe south, but its only remains consist of the 
foundations and some hewn blocks lying on the spot. 
Within the acropolis are two ruined churdiea and 
several /rtM/A of unfluted columns of a dark-coloured 
marble, with some architraves and a Doric capital. The 
largest diameter of the columns is only one foot ten 
inches. A few hundred yards to the S.£. of the aero, 
polis, is an eminence covered with bushes, which may 
well be supposed to conceal some interesting remains. 
Several blocks of plain columns, and a ruined church, 
are the only visible objects. To the north of this is 
another small elevation, where some fragments of 
plain columns, and some fluted columnar pilasters and 
triglyphs, evince the remains of a Doric templet The 
whole is fallen to the ground, and, amongst the ruins 
of the cella, is a moss of white marble, which was pro* 
bably a statue, but it is too much shattered for any 
form to be perceived. Between this and the acropolis 
are the remains of a bath or cistern, about 40 feet in 
length and 10 in breadth, composed of square blocks, 
and well preserved. A few feet above it is a omalj 
spring, which originally flowed through the bath by 

* So the Arcadians styled themselves : 

** Ante Jovem genitum terras habuiaee firaUur 
Areadee, et Luna gene prior itia fuit,’* Ovin. 
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two apertnrM that ttill remain. Several lai]ge Ueoks 
lie scattered in the vicinity, which was evidently one 
of the most ornamented parts of the city. To the 
east of the acropolis are remains of another Doric 
huilding, consisting of fragments of columns and pilas- 
ters nearly buried. The principal part of the town 
occupied an undulating plain to the "east of the acro- 
polis. It is difficult to form any certain conclusions 
with respect to its size, as none of the walls, except 
those of the acropolis, have been preserved; but it 
appears to have extended over a circuit of two miles.* 
About twenty minutes from the ruins of Agios 
Oeorgios, towards the N.W., and near the village of 
Stala, is a kephalo-brussi^ rushing out of the mountain 
in a deep glen, and forming a rapid stream, which 
finds its way by the ruins of the city, and entering 
the plain of Megalopolis to the N. of Belli Hassan, 
unites with the Alpheus. Another rivulet of more 
considerable size rises near the village of Issari, and 
running to the S.W. of Agios Georgios, also joins the 
Alpheus. One of these is probably the Plataniston. 

* Notwithstanding the remote antiquity of some of these re- 
mains. the work of demolition had but recently been completcd- 
Only three years before, the aga of Delli Hassan (a village twenty 
minutes distant, at the foot of the wooded hills that Join l«ycsBus) 
had dilapidated the most perfect of the temples and several other 
ruins, for the pur]KMe of building a ncvrjgfrgot with the precious 
materials. Unwilling to have his quarry detected, or his ravages 
exposed, he attempted to persuade Mr. Dodwell that there were 
no ancient remains in this direction. Delli Hassan is 70 mi- 
nutes from Sinano on the road to Karltena. (See GeLL’a Itine- 
rarsft p. 1 01.) Several ancient vestiges occur on this route, and be- 
tween the village of Cyparlssia (three quarters of an hour from 
Delli Hassan,) and the foot of Diophorti, is the village of Mavrlas, 
near which is a valley now called Uathi Rema (the deep glen), 
where the natives assert that fire often issues from the earth near a 
fountain. The same story is told by JPausanias, who calls the 
place Bathot*” 
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IfliA pMlnm ef ihtse moantaiBS retaiii nucli nf Giilr 
BMient ofilebrity ; and numerous goats and sheep aei 
Men on the hills where Pan fed his floeks. The 
awiiBtains of the Melpeian* region resound on all 
Mdes with the pipe which the god is said to have in- 
vented on the spot. The pastoral inhabitants of the 
aurrounding villages are a hardy and handsome race, 
evincing a spirit of probity and independence, and 
esEeroiiing hospitality and kindness to strangers.’* f 

We must now prepare to take leave of the once 
populous and classic Arcadia, the mother.land of pas- 
toral poetry and romance; and returning to the 
Tufkish capital, proceed to describe the interesting 
reinains which occur in the direction of the route 

FROM TRIPOLITZA TO ARGOS. 

Thi ruins of Tegea, one of the three cities from 
which Tripolitca is supposed to have been built, are 
found at the village of Piali (or Pegale), about an 
hour eastward from that city. Sir W. Oell speaks 
of it as one of the cities of Greece which, in its 
present state, presents the fewest objects of curio- 
sity above ground;’* but an excavation, he thinks, 
would be very productive. It is probable that there 
is an immense treasure of sculpture in this place ; for 
the soil, being all ploughed, so as to have left no trace 
of the walls, must have risen so much as to cover the 
ruins, before Tripolitza had become of sufficient conse- 
quence to require the decorations that might occasion 
the pillage of the marbles.” It must be recollected, 

* On approaching the hrldga of Karltena. a village called Florlo 
h aem on the left, which* Sir W. QcU nyt* nearly cortcapoiKlB to 
the ancient Melpea. 

f Dodwell, voL U. pp. 394—7* 
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]iAiw«r,tb«tnvblMw«]nllafBd for othtr forpoMt 
^han deoorationy— for building^materiala and to eon. 
vert into lime. Mr. Dodwell obwnred that the soil 
la apparently much higher than the original lerel, but 
the walls, he remarks, hare probably been employed 
in building'the modern dty. 

The ruins that the traveller oomea to, oe» 
cupy a gentle eminence, on whidi is the church of 
Agios which has probably replaced some ancient 
temple. T>n the outer wall is a fragmented inscription, 
and, within the church, a Doric capital. Not hr from 
this iaan eleration crowned with the ruins of a large 
diurch called Palaio Episkopi, apparently built with 
the remains of a Doric temple, and situated on the 
original foundation. Sereral triglyphs, /rusto of co* 
lumns, and other ardiitectural and sculptured frag* 
ments, besides some broken inscriptions, are visible on 
the walls. Some hundred yards from this church it 
the village of Piali, with a few remains of the great 
temple of Minerva Alea, built by Skopas of Paros. 
It was composed of the three orders of Oredan ardii* 
teoture. Above the Doric was the Corinthian, sur* 
mounted by the Ionic. There are fragments of the 
different orders, and several large masses of Dorie 
oolumns of white marble, but the greater part is 
buried.* Their siae may have contributed to their 
preservation, as they were too heavy to be removed. 
The two other orders were no doubt smaller, and have 
been carried to Tripolitza, as very few fragments of 
them remain. We are informed by Pausanias, that 
this temple was one of the largest and most oma* 
mented in the Peloponnesus. The Calydonian hunt 

* A Doric capital about five feet in diameter, Sir VT* Gdl hmad 
in uae as Uie mouth of a well. 
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wat xapreiented on its firont tympanm^ while the 
jMMficttfii exhibited the battle of Telephos and AchiEes 
in the plain of Kaikos. Augustus, to punish the 
T^geans for their attachment to the interest of An. 
tony, deprived the temple of the old ivory statue of the 
goddess, which he sent to Rome. He also removed 
the tusks of the Galydonian boar, and deft the T^geani 
no other relic but his skin.*’ * 

Mr. Dodwell observed no remains of the magnificent 
marble theatre built by Perseus, the last king of Mace, 
don. If any traces exist, they are probably to be 
sought for at the hill of Palaio Episkopi, or that of 
Agios Sosti. On one of these must have stood the 
acropolis. The plain of Tegea is composed of rich 
arable land, and is surrounded with mountains, except 
in two narrow slips,’* or openings, one of which 
leads southward towards Mistra, and the other to the 
plain of Mantineia. 

The ruins of the latter city are found at a place 
called PalsBopoli, seven miles from Tripolitza,->a ride 
of two hours. The road lies over the plain in a direc- 
tion nearly north. About half way, the foot of a 
projecting mountain advances on the road from the 
left, forming the natural boundary between the terri. 
tories of Tegea and Mantineia. Here are found a 
ruined church, with some ancient tiles scattered about, 
and traces of the wall which ran across the valley, 

* Dodwell, vol. il. pp. 418— The coins of Tegea are well 
known to the numismatic collector. They generally represent 
the galeated head of Minerva Aica, sometimes a bearded head 
with a diadem, or the figure of the goddess at full length, with that 
of a warrior. A scarce coin of thU city exhibits Telephos receiving 
nourishment f^om a deer. The inscriptions are generally Amob 
and TsQiATaN. 
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of rough blocks apparently of high antiquity. 
On the acclivity is a Wallachian village, which, Sir 
W. Gell suggests, may possibly have been the spot 
to which Epaminondas retired after he was wounded, 
to witness the end of the conflict. The hill appears 
to be the Mount Alesion of Pausanias. On the right 
the monastery of Tsipiana is seen oit the mountain. 
The marshy plain of Mantineia opens beyond the 
pass, and the road, inclining to the right, crosses at a 
bridge the sluggish waters of the Ophis, so called flnom 
its serpentine meanderings, which surround the walls 
of the ancient city. The river,** says Sir W. OeU, 
“ nuis directly against the base of the curtain, there 
divides, and, performing the Circuit of the exactly cir« 
cular walls with their IIG towers and eight gates, is 
re-united on the opposite side, and, after a short course, 
falls into a katabathron^ or chasm, and disappears.* 
The traces of a bank are yet visible, by which a be- 
sieging army raised the watera so high, that uot only 
the city was inundated, but that part of the upper 
walls which consisted of unbaked bricks, resting upon 
the massive stone foundations, fell into the flood. This 
is, I believe, usually taken for n romance, but the 
vestiges confirm the history.*!* The lines of the streets 

* But for this lubtcrranrous vent, the stream of the Ophis. to- 
gether with the waters that fall from Arteinision, would inundate 
the plain. 

t These walls resisted, even better than stone, the impulse of 
warlike engines, but were not proof against the eflhcts of water. 
The story is, that Agcsipolis, King of Sparta, forming a ditch 
round the town, caused the river Ophis to flow into it, and dis- 
solved the fabric of the walls, as Cimon, son of Miltiades, had 
done before with the earthen walls of Eion, on the river Strymon. 
The walls which are seen at present, Mr. Dodwell considers as of 
later date, having been built, probably, after the battle of Leuktra. 
*' They are of the same style as ^liose of Messene, and exhibit an 
interesting and very perfect specimen of Grecian fortification.** 
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are yefc in settle places visible, as is the theatre tieif 
the centre, which is not less than 213 feet in diameter. 
There are several pools in the enclosure. The radius 
of the circle which would describe the wall of Man- 
tineia, might be 2000 feet in length. I think there 
is reason to believe, that Epaminondas laid out his 
other Arcadian city of Megalopolis on a similar plan, 
though on a smaller scale. The site is a perfectly dead 
flat, and the effect produced on these plains by the 
streams falling into chasms, instead of finding their 
way through valleys, is, that the mountains rise as 
abruptly from the flat edge of the marsh, as rocks rise 
from the surface of the sea. Near the walls is a little 
monastery on a conical hill, called Chrysoule, where the 
most ancient city is said to have stood.** 

Mantineia was richly decorated with public edifices. 
It had eight temples, besides a theatre, a stadium, 
and a hippodrome. Except the imperfect remains of 
the theatre, the wails of which are similar to those 
round the town, none of the sites of the ancient build- 
ings can be identified, every thing, except the city 
walls, being in a state of total dilapidation. The coins 
of the city are not scarce: they bear the image of 
Neptune, their tutelary deity, and sometimes the head 
of Minerva, Jupiter, or Antinous.* 

The Mantineian ]ilaiti is inclosed, towards the south- 
east, by the nigged heights of Purthenion and Arte- 
mision, which separate it from the plain of Argos. 
On tho north-west, a line of rocky hills separates 
it from that of Kalpaki, a village two hours and a 
quarter from filantineia, on the site of the ancient 
Orchomeiios. The road from Tripoli tza is, for the 
first tlireo miles, the same as that to Man tineia. It 


Gell's Narrativei p. 137. DodweU« vol U. pp. 421—4. 
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then passes tHe haiahathron^ where the waters of the 
plain fall into an abyss, and a quarter of an hour fur- 
ther, ascends a valley to the village of Kapsa, consist- 
ing of sixty houses and a church. After passing the 
vestiges of the tower and wall which once guarded the 
pass, the traveller quits the Kalavrita road, to ascend 
to the large village of Livadiou, * situated at the foot 
of the mountains on the left, but suificiently elevated 
to overlook the plain of Orchomeiios, which, in this 
part, takes from it its modern name. The lofty moun- 
tain to the west of this vilhige is covered with pines* 
It extends to both the plains of Orchomenos and Man- 
tineia. On the other side of the range, on a much 
higher level, is situated the town of Betena, near the 
ancient Methydrioii. From Livadiou, the traveller 
has again to descend, and crossing the road to Kala- 
vrita, which he leaves to the left, traverses the marshy 
plain, and in less than an hour, reaches the modern 
village of Kalpaki (or Kallipacln), situated on the 
south side of an insulated hill, which fills up a pass 
between a mountain called Roussi, and the eastern 
chain of Mount Artemisius.*!* 

The situation of Orchomenos was fine and com- 
manding, running up to the summit of its hill, which 

• Written by Sir W. Gell and Mr. DntlwcII, Lebsdi, Livldi, Le- 
bidit LvbidioUf and Lituidiii. The thermometer here* on Sir W. 
Gcll’i arrival (April 3|, stood at 2U°, the same as at Trlpolitza in the 
morning. From Livadiou, it is four hours to Betena, five hours to 
Davia, ten hours to Dimitzana, four hours and a half from Tri- 
politza. 

t Mr. Dodwell reached Kal|iakiin two hours and a quarter Arom 
Mantineia. On reaching the hait of the hills which rise from the 
southern side of the plain of Urrhomenos, he came to the ancient 
road, paved with large stones; *< of which," he says, •* though 
broken and full of holes, we were glad to make use, instead of tra- 
versing the marshy ground through which tiie summer road 
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was crowned with the castle, whence the walls aiid 
towers ran down to the sides of the plain, leaving the 
citadel as the apex of a triangle of about half a mile 
each way.** The hill resembles Mount Ithome in form, 
though of far inferior height, being steep on all sides, 
and flat on the summit. When the snows of winter 
melt, and the lake which extends on the north of the 
ruins overflows, the hill is almost surrounded with 
water; and it is called an island by one ancient writer.* 
The walls were fortified with square towers. In some 
places they are well preserved, and the most ancient 
parts are in “ the rough Tirynthian style.” The 
modern village is situated upon the ruins of the lower 
town. The cottage occupied by Mr. Dodwell stood 
upon the remains of a Doric temple of white marble, 
small, but apparently very ancient. Large masses were 
scattered about, and some countrymen whom the Au- 
thor emi>loyed to excavate, dug out some elegant Doric 
capitals in perfect jireservation. lie earnestly recom- 
mends fut\ire travellers to prosecute the researches 
which he had not time to purs\ic. There is a line 
fountain below the village. Near it is a wliite marble 
lion, in an indifferent style, and under the natural 
size. Below the fountain is a ruined church, evi- 
dently occujiyiiig the site of au ancient building of 
the Doric order, of small dimensions, — probably a 
mausolciini. 

“ Orchomenos,” remarks Mr. Dodwell, “ seems to 
have been a place of little consequence in the time of 
Pausanias ; but it is singular, tbat tiiere are still the 
remains of several buildings, which a|)pear to have 
been temples, though he mentions only two. Besides 

* Dionysius of ll.'illrarn.'issus. This hike, like most others in 
this pan, has no visible outlet, and iiicrciiscs or dimiuisUes with 
the season. 
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the two already noticed, the church of the l^anajpa, 
which is situated at the southern foot of the acropolis, 
is entirely composed of the remains of a Doric temple, 
among which are trigly])hs, plain metopa^ and fluted 
frusta of white marble, but of small proportions. 
Here are also some fi‘agmented antefijca of terra cotta, 
depicted with the usual foliage of d dark red hue. 
Near the church is a small spring. Further down in 
the plain, towards the lake, is another ruined church, 
constructed with ancient blocks of stone and marble ; 
and near it is an Ionic capital. A few paces from this 
are the remains of an ancient tower. Still further, 
towards the village culled Rush, is another church, in 
the walls of which arc some marble triglyphs. A few 
hundred paces to the west of Kalpaki, there is a heap 
of square blocks of stone, of large size ; and further in 
the plain are other similar remains : indeed, every- 
thing seems to evince that Orchomenos was a strong 
and extensive city, and sumptuously decorated with 
ornamental ediflees, 'which Pausanias has not de- 
scribed with his usual diligence.” • 

For the sake of describing the remains of these 
three cities in the immediate nefghbourh(X)d of Tri- 
politza, we have wandered from o\ir jiroposed route. 
The road to Argos, on leaving the Tegcan plain, 
crosses a very steep summit, and descends by a zig- 
zag causey into the valley of llysiee. It then passes 
the villages of Agios Giorgios and Araithyrea, and 
runs across the plain to the city. The road from 
Mantineia to Argos leads, in three quarters of an 
hour, to tlic pliiin of Chipiaiia. An hour further is 
the monastery of Chipiana, on a mountain. A steep 
ascent of an hour leads to the summit, on which goose- 


PART III. 


• Dodwcll, vol. ii. p. 4-7. 
1 ) 
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found growing wild. Two hours 
/occupied in traversing and descending the 
In two hours further, the traveller crosses 
u laige torrent, and in half an hour beyond, enters the 
plain of Argos. This road, being both steep and bad, 
is seldom used i it occupies nearly the same time as 
the direct road from Tripolitza, viz. nine hours and 
twenty-three minutes ; but the latter, lying chiefly 
over the fdains, may, without an attendant on foot, 
be performed in less than eight hours.* 

ARGOS. 

The most striking view of the Argive plain and 
capital is obtained in the approach from Nemea, or 
from Tiryns. Mr. Dodwell, who arrived there from 
Corinth, by the pass of Tretos, thus desciibes his 
entrance on what he pronounces to be the most 
interesting part of the Peloponnesus, the ancient ter- 
ritory of Argolis.** 

“ We began to descend by a badly paved way, and 
came to a clear and ctipious spring, which, forming a 
small but rapid stream, rushes down the rocky decli- 
vity of the hill into the plain of Argos. At the outlet 
of the glen, we experienced a sudden hurst of one of 
those magic prospects which occur so often in this 
beautiful and classic region. The view extended over 
the rich and even plain of Argos, Aeith its capital and 
pointed citadel, beyond which the lake of Lerna glim- 
mers faintly in the view. The ancient Mycense is 
observed on the left or south-e.'ist side of the plain. 
Further down are seen the ruins of Tiryns, and at 
the southern extremity of the plain, Nauplia and its 


* Cell's Itin. pp. 173j 4. 
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k>ftf acropoh'i rise oonspiciioudy from the too. The 
north-trest side of the plain in bounded by the Uiwer- 
ing heights which branch from Mainalos and Zarez ; 
and the southeast side by a lower and less predpitous 
range, of which Mount Euboia, near Myoenm, is the 
principal. The horizon is terminated by the blue line 
of the Argolic Gulf. 

We descended to the plain of Argos, and near the 
foot of the hill, observed the traces of a thick wall* 
The plain is a perfect flat, composed of rich soil well 
cultivated and mottled with villages. Several ploughs 
drawn by oxen, were tilling the ground. We ob- 
served great quantities of wild geese and ploven flying 
about. We passed to the right of a village named 
Phikti, where there are some ancient remains, and a 
square tower composed of laige stones. Our road 
crossed- some small torrent-beds, at present dry, but 
evidently at times filled with impetuous streams. Wo 
passed by a low rocky hill and a church, and went 
through a' straggling village called Kutsopodi. Fur- 
ther on, we erwtsed a small stream, and beyond it, a 
great torrent-bed called Zeria. This is ^ Father 
Inachos.’* A tumulus, composed of small stones, Is 
seen upon its bank, a few paces from which are some 
laige blocks. 

In approaching Argos, the view was particularly 
grand. The rocks of the acropolis rose dose on our 
right hand, with a monastery perched upon the pin- 
nacle of a steep precipice. On our left was a round 
eminence of mmlerate elevation, probably the Phoro- 
naian hill. Before us was the town of Argos, with 
the distance closed by the plain and gulf. This once 
celebrated dty is at present not half so populous as 


* Pater Inachus”-- ingeni Inacbui.”— Statius. 
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Athens. Its inhabitants do not exceed fire thonssnd, 
the majority of whom are Greeks. Argos occupies a 
perfect flat, at the south-eastern foot of the ancient 
acropolis. The houses are small and low, but, inter, 
mingled with numerous gardens, are dispersed over a 
considerable space, and exhibit the semblance of a 
large straggling viUage. This city contains two 
mosques and many churches, and is governed by a 
bey, who has forty villages under his command.* 
Most of the ancient edifices, with which Argos was 
so copiously furnished and splendidly adorned, have so 
entirely disappeared, that, on entering the town, the 
traveUer is inclined to ask. Where are the thirty tern* 
pies, the costly sepulchres, the gymnasium; the sta. 
dium, and the numerous monuments and statues that 
Pausanias has described ? They have for ever vanished, 
for, of most of them, not a trace is to be found. The 
silent destniction of time, or the fierce ravage of bar- 
barism, has levelled every thing with the ground, 
except the theatre, the acropolis, and son&e uninte- 
resting masses of Roman architecture. 

The theatre is at the south-eastern foot of the 
acropolis. The seats, which are cut in the rock, are 
well preserved, and it is of magnificent proportions. 
In front of the theatre is a large Roman wall of brick, 
at present named Palaio Tekkie.f We entered the 
house of a Turk near the ruins, and were conducted 
to some subterraneous vaulted chambers, paved with 
coarse mosaic of black and white colours. Our pro- 

* A French traveller (Des Mouccaux) who visited Greece tai 
Ism, by order of Louis X1V.» says, there were in hii tlmej sixty 
villages In the plain of Argos. 

t •• Probably a part of the aut^lum which was near to 

the theatre called ('rlterionj once a court or tribunal of Judg- 
ment.’'— Dr« E. D. CLaaKX. 
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gfen in a passage was stopped by a modem wall; 
Aey assured us that it continued a long way under 
ground, and terminated at some other brick ruins, 
where a similar mosaic parement is also seen. Apol- 
lodonis, Pausanias, and others, mention the subter. 
raneous edidce of Acrisius, and the brazen Thahmot^ 
in which his daughter Danae was'confined. In the 
time of Pausanias, it contained the monument of 
Krotopos, and the temple of the Kresian Bacchus. 
Not being able to proceed any further in this passage, 
we returned to the theatre, near which we observed a 
fine mass of wall of the well-joined polygonal construc- 
tion. Two of the blocks are traced with inscriptions, 
but they are so corroded, that only a few letters are 
legible. This niiir is at present called Limiarti. A 
little higher up the acropolis hill is a brick ruin, built 
upon a flat hewn rock. One of the internal walls 
contains a round niche for a statue, which an excava- 
tion might probably bring to light. Some years after 
I had made the present tour in Greece, Veil Pasha, 
Governor of the Morea, caused an excavation to be 
made near the theatre, and discovered sixteen marble 
statues and busts, in good style and preservation, par- 
ticularly one of Venus .”114 another of dSsculapius. 
They were not quite half the size of life. i$everal 
gold medals of the Emperor Valens were also found in 
a sepulclire near the same spot. 

** The acropolis stands upon a pointed rocky accli- 
vity, of considerable elevation and great natural 
strength. The walls and towers make an impressive 
appearance from below ; but, on approaching these 
structures, the traveller is disappointed to find the 
greater part of them composed of small stones and 
cement, the work of the middle ages. We ascended 
by a winding path, and observed very few traces in 

D 2 
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oar way ; tlioagli Pautaniat mentions a stadiam aid 
Are temples within the citadel, or on the way up to it. 
Of these temples, the most celebrated was that ef 
Minerva, containing the tomb of Acrisius. There are 
still upon the acropolis, some fine remains, of polygonal 
oonstruction, which are probably the Cyclopian walls 
alluded to by £iiripides; as we have no reason for 
supposing that the well-joined polygons were not in- 
cluded in that denomination, as well as the specimens 
of the rough and less complicated Tyrintluan style. 
There’ are several remains of ancient walls on the 
acropolis of Argos, consisting of the second style or 
well-joined polygons, but not the slighest traces of 
the rough Tirynthian style. Had the walls been 
originally composed of these rough «nd durable masses, 
it is next to impossitile that they should so completely 
have disa])penred ; and I have no doubt that the walls 
which exist at the present day, are the same which 
Hiiripides attributes to the Cyclopians. The walls 
encircle the summit of the acropolis ; and the modem 
castle, composed of bastions and towers built with 
small stones and mortar, is erected on the ancient 
remains, in which the lower parts of some round and 
square towers are visible. The acropolis is entirely 
deserted, and without inhabitants. It commands a 
view of great interest and extent, but seen from too 
great a height for picturesque effect. The whole 
plain of Argos, with the capital, villages, and gulf, 
with Mycenw, Tiryns, and Nauplia, may lie disori. 
minated as in a map. The Table Mountain near 
Nemea, is also visible. We descended by another way, 
and in half an hour, reached the theatre. 

“ There w'ere two citadels at Argiis, of which the 
principal, above the theatre, was called Larissa and 
Aspis: it owed its former name to the daughter of 
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Pdasgoiy and its latter to the game ef the diield, 
which was here solemnised. The second fortress was 
on a rocky eminence of moderate height, to the north* 
of the Larissa : this must be the hill of Phoro* 
neus, as there is no other eleration in Argos or its 
immediate vicinity, adapted for the position of a fort. 
The monastery, which is situated upon a steep rook, 
on the north side of the Larissa, apparently occupies 
the site of an ancient temple. Under the monastery 
are some caverns containing spring water, which pro- 
bably finds its way, by subterraneous passages, to the 
lower town, where it supplies the wells and fountains. 
Pausanias mentions a temple at Argos, sacred to the 
Cephissos, under which that river ran. The temple 
of Apollo Deiradiotes was in the way up to the Larissa, 
and situated in a spot called DeiraSy from its position 
on a ridge of rock, which answers to the situation of 
the monastery. Poiirmont describes a subterraneous 
inlet, which, he says, penetrates 3000 paces in the 
Larissa rock, being cut through a dark^^^oloured stone 
full of petrified shells: he says, that the passage is 
perfectly straight, but hits recesses on each side, not 
opposite each other.* Plutarch Informs us, that 
Cleomenes opened the subterraneous passages under 
Aspis, and thus entered the city.*’ *1- 
Dr. £. D. Clarke, who visited this part of Greece 
in 1801, speaks of the theatre as a very remarkable 
structure, differing from every other which he saw in 
Greece, in having two wings, with seats, one on either 
side of the cavea ; so that it might be described as a 
triple cotVon.” For what purpose these aide cavities 
were designed, he considers as doubtful. Within tho 


• From this account. It would seem to have been a necropoUi. 
t Dodwell, voL U. pp. 214-41. 
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cawa^ sixty.foiir seats were then remaining, the 
height of eiich being thirteen inches. Above the 
theatre was the Ilieron of Venus, and this,” adds the 
learned Traveller, “ we certainly found. The site is 
now occupied by a Greek chapel, but it contains the 
remains of columns, Avhose capitals arc of the most 
ancient Corinthian order; a style of building unknown 
in our country, scarcely a model of it having been seen 
in England, although it far exceeds, in beauty and sim« 
plicity, the gaudy and crowded foliage of the later 
Corinthian.” • At the foot of the hill of the acropolis. 
Dr. Clarke found, he says, one of the most curious 
tell-tale remains yet discovered among the vestiges of 
Pagan priestcraft : it was nothing less than one of the 
oracular shrines of Argos alluded to by Pausanias, 
laid open to inspection, like a toy which a child has 
broken in order that he may see the contrivance 
whereby it was made to s]»eak. A more interesting . 
sight for mcMlern curiosity can hardly be conceived to 
exist among the ruins of any Grecian city. In its 
original state, it had been a temple ; the further part 
from the entrance, where the altar w'as, being an exca- 
vation of the rock, and the front and roof constnicted 
with baked tiles. The altar yet remains, and part of 
the fictile superstructure. But the most remarkable 
part of the whole, is a secret subterraneous passage, 
terminating behind the altar; its entrance being at a 
crmsiderablc distance towards the right of a person 
facing the altar; and so cunningly contrived as to 
have a small aperture, easily concealed, and level with 
the surface of the ruck. This was barely large enough 
to admit the entrance of a single person, who having 


• Sir W. Cell says, that an inscription found in this chapel, 
proves it to be on the site of a temple of Venus, 
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descended into the narrow passage, might creep along 
until he arrived immediately behind the centre of the 
altar, where, being hidden by some colossal statue or 
other screen, the sound of his voice would produce a 
most imposing effect among the humble votaries pro* 
strate beneath, who were listening in silence u})on the 
Hoor of the sanctuary. We amused burselves for a few 
minutes by endeavouring to mimic the sort of solemn 
farce acted upon these occasions ; and as we delivered 
a mock oracle, ore rotunda^ from the cavernous throne 
of the altar, a rcvert)eration, caused by the sides of 
the rock, afforded a tolerable specimen of the ‘ will of 
the gods,* as it was formerly made known to the credu- 
lous votaries of this now forgotten shrine. There 
were not fewer than twenty-five of these juggling 
places in Peloponnesus, and as many in the single pro- 
vince of Bceotia ; and surely it will never again be- 
come a question among learned men, whether the 
answers in them were given by the inspiration of evil 
spirits, or whether they jiroceeded from the imposture 
of priests : neither can it again be urged, that they 
ceased at the birth of Christ, licrause Pausaiiias bears 
testimony to their existence at Argo^ in the second 
century.*** 

There are other appearances of subterraneous struc- 
tures, Dr. Clarke adds, requiring considerable atten- 
tion. “ Some of these are up»m the hill : they are 
covered, like the Cyclopean gallery of Tiryns, with 
large approaching stones, meeting so as to form an 

• Clarkc’^i Travds, part il. § ii. ch. viii. The Icamotl Author no- 
ticed the ap|iearaiicc of a similar contrivance in an oracular cave 

at Telim«sus in Asia Minor. — s«*c Mon. TiiAv., fiH/ria, Sic. vol. ii. 

p. Mr. Swan says, the sublerranvaii passage at Argo* referred 
toby Dr. Clarke, is, in its present state, about twenty feet in length. 
There Is now no *' fictile suiierstcucturc.’* 
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arched way, which is visible only where these stones 
are open.** These are apparently the vaulted cham. 
hers referred to by Mr. Dodwell. One of the mosques 
is said to have been erected with blocks brought from 
the Grove of Esculapius in Epidauria. 

The foundation of Argos by Iiiachus is supposed to 
have taken place about 232 years after that of Sicyon, 
corresponding to B.C. 1856. It w'as for a long time 
the most flourishing city in Greece, and was enriched 
wfth the commerce of Assyria and Egypt. As early 
as the time of Perseus, who, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, flourished B.C. 1028, it was dependent on 
Mycenae, the king of which state is styled by Homer 
the “ king of many islands, and of all Argos.** In the 
time of Strabo, it still continued to be one of the first 
cities of the Peloponnesus ; and, owing to the fertility 
of its soil, and the advantages of its situation, w'as 
probably never abandoned till the Turkish conquest. 
In the fourteenth century, Argos and Naiiplia belonged 
to Pietro Cornaro, a noble Venetian ; on w'hose death, 
his w’idow’ ceded them to the Uepublic of Venice, (in 
1388) for 2000 ducats of gobi, and an unnnity of 700 
dticats. Ill the year 1307-» Argos was taken by Ba- 
jazet, who destroyed its walls, and the place was for 
some time deserted. It was then rebuilt by the Ve- 
netians, from w'houi it was taken by the Turks in 
1403 : it was subseipieiitly recovered, but finally lost 
to the Turks in the same year. 

Of late years, the population of Argos has been 
slightly on the increase. Sir W. (iell says, the iiiha- 
hitants were reckoned in 1805 at about 4000, (Dr. 
Clarke says bOOO,) few' of them, however, “ of any sort 
of conseqiieiiee, the whole, or nearly so, b(‘iiig Albanian 
peasants.” Dr. Clarke descrilies it as a large, straggling 
place, full of cottages, with few' good houses; the roofj 
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not flat, as in almost all parts of the East, but sloping, 
like those of the northern nations ; and he supposes 
the style may have been introduced by Albanian work, 
men. The houses were for the most part disposed in 
right lines, and titted up with some comforts unknown 
in this part of the world, although in other respects 
wretched liovels. Eacli house had. an oven, so that 
here, even the Albanians did not bake their unleavened 
cakes upon the hearth, as is usual in their cottages 
elsewhere. A school had lately been established here 
by a Greek priest. It had formerly ))een customary 
for the principal families of Nauplia and Argos to send 
their children to Athens for instruction. 

At the coinnienceiuent of the Kevolution, its for. 
tress, wliich had long l>een neglected, was entirely out 
of repair, and unprovided with cannon. Yet, in July 
11122, Demetrius Vpsilanti defended it for some days 
against the awkward elforts of the whole Turkish 
army under the Pasha of Drama.* On this occasion, 
above 200 shot are said to have been tired by the 
enemy, of which ten <inly struck any part of the build, 
iiig. To the delay occasioned by this operation, the 
ulliniate destriu'tion of the Turkish army may in 
part he ascrihed.-f- Its appearance, in April 1025, is 
thus described by Count Pecchio. 

“ This capital of the ancient monarchy of the ‘ far- 
reigning Againeinnon,* is at present a city containing 
at most 10,000 inhabitants. Its streets are wide and 
regular; its houses principally of wood, with projecting 
AViHulen jiorticoes, light and elegant. In this Kevulu- 
tioii, first the Turks, and afterwanls the Greeks, 
eagerly contrihnted to its destruction. It is now rising 
agliiii from its ruins. The eparch, fir prefect, with 


• See vol. i. p. 178. 


I WadiluigtuOi p.l43. 
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liii coiuuidlors, and the other chiefs of the city, took 
us to view the site chosen for the new university. 
Signor Warvachi, a rich Greek merchant, left at his 
death a fund for this object, consisting of the interest 
of above 100,000 francs. The city has bought, to be 
built upon for the purpose, the large square space of a 
Turkish bazar, of which there remain only the sur- 
rounding walla, with a fountain in the centre. But 
what was my pleasure Avhen I beheld a school for 
mutual instruction, built expressly by the Government, 
and opened only last December ! It is upon the plan 
of the English schools, but is too confined for the 200 
children who frequent it. Attached to it is a dwelling 
for the master, who acquired the method of tuition at 
Bucharest, from Signor Cleobulo ; the latter having 
been taught, as I apprehend, at the schools in Paris. 
The establishment is attended by both boys and girls, 
who are kept sejiarate from each other. A lady of 
Scio, to remove the iiicx)nvenience of having them to- 
gether, and to obtain at the same time an adequate 
education for the girls, proposes to build for them a 
school adjacent ; and already the means of effecting 
it are under consideration. "Wc saw', besides, the 
rising walls of a Greek church, which is building 
within the ruins of a mosque, that had once been con- 
structed from the wreck of a f(>rmer Greek church ; 
while the latter, perhaps, owed its origin to the re- 
mains of an ancient temple. 

“ On returning home, a young damsel poured water 
upon our hands. M’’e then sat down, cross-legged, 
upon curj)ets, around a table covered w'ith kid, lamb, 
pilaw, and coagnlatc<l milk, (which is eaten with the 
pilaw,) new goats* cheese, and oranges. From time 
to time, a young ptilikari handed r4)und a silver cup 
filled with wine. Having druuk to the independence 
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of Greece and washed our hands a^ifain, wo arose ; and 
tlie same damsel spread upon the carpets, skins and 
coverings tliat served for our hed.”* 

Only a few mouths after, Argos was again doomed 
to l>ecome a prey to the dames of war. The Rev. 3Ir. 
Swan, wlio reached it in 3Iay, des(;rihes it as being in 
a 'most miserable condition, and bearing evident marks 
of the devastation of revolutionary warfare. Hun- 
dreds of houses were overthrown ; and the tottering 
walls alone betrayed the fact of their previous exist- 
ence. The Imuses are erected solely of mud, with tho 
exception of the Turkish Jiczestcin^ and j)crhaps a 
Turkish niosipu! or two, wliich are of stone.” Mr, 
Swan was struck, on entering the jdace, with its re- 
semblance to Pompeii. The monastery on the Larissa 
has shared the fate of the temple, the site of which it 
occupied. The aneieiit and the modern fane are 
alike undistingnishahle ruins.” The greater part of 
the plain, however, was at that time covered with 
waving corn, and orange-trees; and gardens ornamented 
the town, which was all alive with its jiopulatioii. In 
the following July, the ('uiiihriaii being again off 
Napoli, 31r. Swan availed liimself of the opporliinity 
to visit the field of hallle at Jlylos, wliere Deiiietriiis 
Vpsilanti, w'ith a handful of men, a short time before, 
succeeded in rejiiilsing the Egyptian ariiiy.*|* Ho 
thence rode on to Argos. “■ The road exhibited no 
sign of the devastations of war: the (‘orii and vines 
were standing, and the latter promised an ahiiiidaiit 
supply of fruit ; tliey were iu the act of cutting tho 
corn. Argos, however, is completely depo]>nlated. 

• IMcture of (Irccro, v«>l. ii. pji. -J-J -4i. 'riw Writrr ciifs pas- 
sages from Hoiiur, whieli will Ik> familiar to inobl of our reuiUTS* 
exactly descriptive of these customs. 

t See vol. i. p. 23G. 

FART 111. £ 
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We could scarcely find a single human being, and 
every house was blackened by fire. The fruit-trees 
in the town liad been entirely stripped, excepting a 
few limes and unripe pomegranates. We had the 
greatest difficulty to procure even water.’^* 

The want of water at Argos was, in ancient times, 
proverbial.*!* Strabo, however, mentions some foun- 
tains within the city ; and Mr. Dodwell says, there are 
at present several ancient and modern wells in Argos. 

In almost any part of the town and its vicinity, 
water is obtained without digging to a great depth.** 
The citadel, however, is stated to be without water, 
and is therefore not tenable in the event of a close 
blockade. A more serious drawback on the attractions 
of this celebrated place is the extreme insalubrity of 
the whole plain in the autumn months. “ The mala- 
ria,'* Mr. Dodwell says, “ makes greatc'r havoc in this 
beautiful country, than w'as ever occasioned by the 
Lernican hydra, or the Nemean lion.” 

The river Inachos, (now called Zeria, from 
dry,) the bed of wliich in a sliort way to tlic N.E. of 
the city, is supplied ivith casual and transitory floods 
only after hard rains and the melting of the snows. 
Even in the inontii of December, when this Traveller 
visited Argos, there w’as not a drop of water in its 
channel. It rises about ten miles from Argos, at a 
place called IMiishi, in the way from Arcadia to Tri- 
poli t/a.” X winter, it sometimes descends 

• Swan's Journal, vt»l. ii. pp. 7 — II ; I.'HI. 

t PauHanias statfs, that no water hut I hat of Lerna rcniaiiiji in 
this part of the eoiintry ilurin^; the summer months. " lie seems," 
Mr. Dodwell remarks, *• to have forj^ntteii the perc'iuiial eurreiit of 
the KrasiiuM, which is much nearer to Argos than the Lenncan 
Lake." 

^ We find no svieh pl.iee in the Iliiiorary Its source, accord* 
Jug to stralH). wiK on .Mount I.(irkii>s, near Kiinouria in Arcadia; 
accoi'din^ to i'au!>;uii.is, uii Mount Arlcniision," 
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from the moantams with such force as to do consider, 
able damage to the town. 

On quitting Argos in the direction of Lerna, Mr. 
]>odweil, after passing some uninteresting Roman 
traces, crossed two rivulets miming towards the 
Argulic Gulf. One of these is the Phrixos, which 
unites with the Erasinos to form the marsh of Lernos, 
and enters the sea between Temenion and Lerna, forty 
ttadia from Argos. Tn fifty niiiiutcs from Argos, lie 
“ reached a cave in the rock, which contains a church 
and a spring of clear water, called Kephalari, which 
bursts from the rock with impetuosity. This is the 
Erasinos, or Arsinos, which, according to Herodotus, 
Straho, and Pausanias, lias its original source at the 
lake of Stymplialos in Arcadia. After a siihterra. 
neons course of about 200 stadia^ it issues from this 
cavern, which is in Blount Chaon.* llacchus and 
Pan here received the sacrifices of tlieir worshippers : 
the rock has been cut, and the cave was probably a 
Paneion or Nymphaion, Near the source is another 
cave with two entrances, wliicli probably possessed, in 
ancient times, its peculiar olijects of interest or adora. 
lion, but which is now employed for the manufactory 
of saltjietre.” 

The travellers found, on entering the rave of the 
Erasinos, that it was the festival of the saint to whom 
the subterranean church is dedicated ; and some good 
women, who had been olferiiig up their devotions, 
hospitably loaded the strangers witli boiled pulse and 
dried currants. In front of the cave is a tiiinulus, 
which had been recently opened, and was found to 
contain some small columns of grey granite. In fifty- 

• ** RftWiho- ArL,'f/tias ingrn^ Eftigints in yfriM.'*— Oviil. McUni. 

XV. 
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fife minfites from the cave, passing through som^ fipe 
rice-plantations, they reached the lake of Lerna,— a 
small marshy pool, overgrown with reeds. As the 
stream which issues from it turns some mills, it has 
taken the name of MvXd; (Mylos) : it discharges itscjlf 
into the sea, which is a few paces from it. The 
l^nrnan marsh is formed by several clear and copious 
springs, which rush out of a rock at the foot of a hiU. 
This lake is, however, so diminutive, and so much 
concealed by reeds and other aquatic plants, that it 
might easily be passed without attracting the attention 
,qf the traveller. The millers who live near it, assured 
us it had 110 bottom.* 

ApolloJonis pretends that the hydra used to enter 
the plain, and ravage the country and the flocks ; and 
it still continues occasionally to commit similar depre- 
dations during the winter months. The fact is, the 
lake of Lerna is the hydra, and its heads are the 
sources, which Hercules, or some powerful individual, 
endeavoured to stop up, in order to prevent the re- 
currence of an inundation. But as soon as one spring 
was closed, it naturally found vent in another part ; 
or, according to the emblematical style of antiquity, as 


• Psuunlas asserts, that the Alcyonian lake or pool (which, re- 
marks hf^r. Dodwcll, is evidently the same as the Lcmaean,) is 
unCathomable, and tliat Nero could not reach the bottom with lead 
faatened to ropes many stadia in length. He describes tt as the 
third of a stadium (about seventy-three yards) in diameter, and 
lying among grass and bulrushes : he ailds, that it draws jiersons to 
the bottom, who venture to swim upon its surface. Apollodorus 
denominates It Jjsrnes Klos; he also mentions the fountains of 
Leroa and of Amymone. Strabo mentions the river and lake of 
I.ema, and the fbuntain of Amymone. Virgil also calls Lema a 
river. Pausanias speaks of Lema as a city, and calls Amymone a 
river : he mentions the fount of Amphiaraus, and the riven Chel- 
nUarros, Phrixos, and Pontynos u in the same vicinity See refer- 
ences in Dodweli and Clarke. 
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•oon 88 one head was removed, others appeared in its 
place. The different opinions concerning the number 
of heads is easily accounted for, the springs being more 
or less numerous, according to the season of the year 
and the quantity of water. The word is probably 
derived from which is the lake with its numerous 
springs or heads. These were the 'ideas which occurred 
to me upon the spot, and which, I lind, had long before 
been those of Albricus.* 

** The immediate vicinity of the LemiSan pool was 
very celebrated in the mythological fictions of anti- 
quity. For, besides the story of Hydra and Amymone, 
we have those of Pluto and Bacchus, who both de- 
scended to the infernal regions near this place. We 
are also informed by ancient my thographers, that Amy- 
mone, daughter of Danaus, who was employed in sup- 
plying Argos with water, was stolen away by Nep- 
tune near this spot, and that he struck a rock near 
which she stood with his trident, from which a foun- 
tain, called by her name, Amymone, immediately 
issued. In this story, we may, perhaps, trace the em- 

* At the time of the Trojan war. the environs of Argos were a 
marshy ground, with but few inhabitants to cultivate it; while the 
territory of Myrcnn, alx>undliig in all the iirlnciples of vrgetattoOf 
produced luxuriant harvests, and was extremely populous. But 
the heat of the sun having, during eight centuries, absorbed the 
superfluous humidity of the former of these districts, and the 
moisture necessary to the fecundity of the latter, has rendered 
sterile the fields of Mycensp, and bestowed fertility on thoae of 
Axgo»"—TraveU of Anadtarnu, vol. v. ch. 64. '* The faUcs tram- 
mitted from one generation to another, concerning the contest be- 
tween Neptune and Juno for the country, as between Neptune and 
Minerva for Attica, may,” Dr. Clarke remarks, •* be regarded as 
so many records of those physical revolutions in preceding agea, 
which gave birth to these fertile regions ; when the waters of the 
sea slowly retired fi-om the land, or, according to the language of 
poetry and fable, were said to have reluctantly abandoned the 
plains of Gneoe.” 
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Uem of aa earthqaako, which caused an irruption gf 
the sea, with the appearance of a fountain, .^as often 
happens during such violent concussions of the earth. 

The water of Lerna was of such reputed sanctity, 
that it was used by Minerva and. Mercury for the 
purification of the Danudes, after they had killed 
their husbands. The springs issue from the foot of 
Mount Fontinos, an insulated pointed rock, which 
we were fourteen minutes in ascending, with the hope 
of discovering the remains of the temple of Minerva 
of Sais ; instead of which, we found only the ruins of 
a modem castle, without one relic of antiquity. Our 
trouble was, however, fully compensated by the eaten* 
sive view which the hill commands. Towards the 
north is the Larissa of Argos, and beyond it, the 
table mountain near Nemea; more to the east, are 
descried the ruins of Mycenn, Tiryns, and Nauplia, 
while the Argolic Gulf is immediately below the eye. 

** Paiisanias informs us, that Mount Fontinos had 
the peculiar quality of causing all the rain by which 
its surface was drenched, to disappear ; but this has in 
it nothing of the marvellous, as he seems to infer, as 
it is composed of a calcareous rock, full of deep fissures 
and subterraneous cavities. The falling rain, there* 
fore, after being al)8orbed, is conducted by the springs 
which are at the base of the rock, to the Lernasan 
pool. The whole of this hill is covered with the wild 
sage, the sa/via jHmifera^ bearing bunches of yellow 
flowers, and a green berry about the size of a small 
cherry; the under part of the leaves is covered with a 
white woolly substance, easily detached by the wind, 
and which, on coming in contact with the eyes, causes 
a violent smarting pain, that lasts for al>out a quarter 
of an hour. This plant is common in rocky places in 
Greece, and is called Alephaskia, from AXsp«rMf, th^ 
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name for sage. It enters into the nuUetia 
medica of the modern Greeks, and is taken as tea, 
and used as a sudorific in feverish cases.*’ * 

MVCEN^. 

The mins of the proud capital of the ‘‘ king of men** 
.are found near the little village of Krab&ta, about 
six miles to the N.E. of Argos. *1- This is on many 
accounts one of the most interesting sites in Greece. 
** I approached the Cyclopian city of Perseus,’* says 
Mr. Dodurell, with a greater degree of veneration 
than any other place in Greece had inspired. Its re- 
mote antiquity, enveloped in the deepest recesses of 
recorded time, and its present extraordinary remains, 
combined to fill my mind with a sentiment in which 
awe was mingled with admiration. I was not so 
forcibly impressed at Athens, at Delphi, at Delos, or 
at Troy.** Here, Sophocles has laid the scene of his 
Electra, and the poem hears every mark of having 
been written by one familiar with the localities de- 
scribed. He was thirty-five yeai's of age when My- 
ceiiSB was laid waste by the Argives, B.C. 406. In the 
time of Strabo, even its mins appear to have been 
unknown ; for he asserts, that not a vestige of the city 
remains. The place had ceased to be inhabited long be- 
fore the Macedonian conquest, and its last inhabitants 
were the contemporanes of iEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

We must now attempt to give, in a very compressed 
form, the substance of the valuable information fur- 

* Dodwell, vol. ii. pp. 224, 8. 

t According to Pausanias. the distance ftom MycensB to Argos 
fifty ilMia. 
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nished by the researches of Dr. E. D. Clarke and 
Mr. Dodwell. 

“ On quitting Argos,” says the latter Traveller, 

we crossed the strcamless Inachos, and, in twenty, 
six minutes, ])assed a bridge over a forsaken water, 
course wliicli joins the Inachos. We went near a 
khan, and, in an hour and twenty-three minutes from 
Argos, reached the village of Krabata, situated at the 
foot of the mountains, about a mile below the ruins of 
My ceiiai. 

“ The first ruin that fixed my attention was that 
which travellers have generally denominated the 
Treasury of Atreus. Some hundred paces further 
brought me to a nnignificent wall, on turning' round 
the angle of which, the Cyclojiian Gate of the Lions 
presented itself before me, and the entrance into that 
same acropolis thniugU which the ^ king of men * 
passed, when he (juitted Myccnoe for the conquest of 
Troy. This gate still remains nearly in the same 
state as in the second century, when it was visited by 
Pausanias, who says, it is supposed to have been made 
by the Cyclopiaiis. The jdan of the gate closely re- 
sembles the ajipi'oacii to the Treasury of Atreus. In 
e.'ich, two parallel walls, forming a passage, lead to 
the portals, over which is a triangular niche in a wall, 
composed of |»aralielogrum blocks, each door diminish- 
ing in breadth upwards. The Gate of the Lions, 
which faces the novth-west, is nearly concealed under 
an accuinulation of earth and ruins : its height, there- 
fore, cannot be ascertained, but it u'as ]»roliably not 
less than 17 feet; its breadth at toji is feet. The 
lintel is lo.\ feet in length, (i feet 11 indies in breadth, 
and 4 feet, in height. The stone, on which .are the 
sculptured lions, is 11 feet broad at the base and 0 in 
height ; its general thickness is 2 feet : it is of a tri. 
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angular form, filling the niche made for its reception. 
The street, or approach to the gate, is 30^ feet in 
breadth. The construction of the lateral trails is 
nearly regular, differing from the walls which consti. 
tute the peribolos of the acropolis, which are irregular 
polygons. They are of the hard breccia, which was 
excavated near the spot ; but the block of the lions is 
of the same green marble as the columnar pilaster 
near the Treasury of Atreus, and which resembles in 
appearance the green basalt of Egypt. This nirious 
piece of sculpture, j)robaMy the most ancient in Greece, 
represents in half-relief, a column between two Egyp- 
tian lions,* their hinder feet r<*sting on the lower part 
of the block, just over the lintel of the gate ; the front 
feet placeil upon a basement pndonged from the pedestal 
of the column, which, increasing in diameter upwards, 
is directly contrary to the usual form of columns. 
The capital is coinjiosed of three annulets, increasing 
in thickness and diameter upwards, surmounted with 
the Doric abacus, upon which there must anciently 
have been some (»hject of a triangular form, to fill the 
upper part of the niche : this must have been a flame. 
The column has been conjectured to allude to the 
solar worship of the Persians, as Apollo and the Sun 
were represente<! under a columnar form. The column 
was also the syinl»ol of fire, and perhH])s, in the present 
case, was intended to represent a pyratheion, or fire- 
altar, of which the lions seem to he the guardians. 
The lion was also the li<piid element in the hierogly- 

* Dr. ('larkc says, " two lion^, or rather panthers, standing like 
the supporters of a inocierii coat of arms.” The gate he describes 
as being *• built like Sionchengc, with two uprights of stone and a 
transverse entaldature.” above which is a ** triangular repohitoryt 
entirely filled with the cnorinoiis alto-relievo upon a stone block 
of a triangular form." Ills measurement but very slightly dilTen 
from that of Mr. Dodwell. 

£ 2 
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pMcal lan^Bge of Egypt ; and the triangnlar form of 
the whole Mock and of the niche, may, perhaps, 
be an allusion to the or conic emhlem of the 

Bun.* This species of adoration was possibly intro- 
duced into Argolis by the early Eg\T[)tinn colonies; 
and even the sniljitured stone itself may have been 
brought from the country of the Nile, as the auspicious 
palladium and tutelary preservative of the recent emi- 
gration. The lions arc sculptured in the Egyptian 
style, and n'seinble those which are depicted on the 
most ancient ceramic vases found in Oreece. Their 
tails are not broad and bushy, but narrow, resembling 
those which are seen in the most ancient sculpture of 
Egypt, (ireece, and Etniria. One of the lions before 
the arsenal at Venice, which was brought from Athens, 
another which still remains near (’ape Zj)ster in Attica, 
and those which are represented on the Perugian 
bronzes, an? of the same form. As the heads of the 
lions have been destroyed, it is impossible to ascertain 
in what <lirectioi\ they were turned. *!• The figure of 
the lion was an emblem of f<»rce ami courage, and it 
was freiinently ]»lace«l upon sepulchres, particularly 
where any battle had taken place ; as at the pass of 

• Amass of greon marble, now in the HritUh Museum, was found 
near the 'I’rensury of yM reus by the rxeavators in tlic employ of 
the Karl of KIgin, in which appear the spiral iiueander anil some 
rirciilar ornaments shnilnr to those over the roliinin of the Cate of 
the Lions. The spiral ornainrnl Is supposwl to be syrnliolic of 
water; the ])oiiiteti or zig-xag ornament, which arcompaiiics il on 
the pilaster of the Treasury of Atreus, ti) Ik* emlileiiiatical of lire. 
Thus, the twro elements would seem to l)c united, as they are sup- 
posed to lx> ill the sculpture. 

t Dr. Clarke, however, says, that the heads of the ** panthers'* 
seem tohavelxroii (iriginally raise«l, fronting ('.irli other above the 
capital, where they proUibly met, iKrupyinR the space included 
by the \crtcx of the triangle, which .Mr. Dodwcll sup|)Oscs to 
have been filled up with a tlainc. 
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Thermopyls!, and on the tomb of the Thebans in the 
plain of Chacroneia. 

The back part of the Lion Gate is hif^hly inte- 
resting^ inasmuch as it exhibits two styles of construe- 
tion, differing totally from each other. That side 
which is towards the plain of %Argos is of the rough 
r/yclopian masonry, while the other side is regularly 
constructed, like the front of the gate and the two 
lateral walls which diverge from it. It would appear, 
that the gate had been made some time after the ori- 
ginal ('yclopian stnicture.* A magnificent wall, com- 
posed of irregular polygons, ch)sely united and care- 
fully smoothed, supports the terrace on which the 
Gate of the Lions is situated : this wall faces the 
Treasury of Atreus. 

“ The acropolis of Myccn»e is a long irregular tri- 
angle, standing nearly east and west.” (Dr. (Clarke 
says, alwmt IIIIO yards in length.) “ The walls follow 
the sinuosities of the rock, and are mostly composed 
of the second style of well-joined polygons, altiiougli 
the rough construction is (Nrasionally seen. It is not 
fortified with towers. On the northern side is a small 
gate, with its lintel still entire. TJ>e structure is so 
disposed, that those who entered it would have their 
left arm, which was guarded by the shield, on the side 
of the acropolis, which is a deviation from the common 
rule. The grooves for the holts, in tliejamhs of the 
door, are square and of large dimensions. Nut far 
from this, towards the eastern extremity of the acro- 
polis, is another gate of a pointed form, almost con- 
cealed by stones and earth, wltich fully merits the 
trouble of an excavation. The traces within tlie acro- 
polis arc few and imperfect. There is a circular 


* Mr. Dodwell *' hazards this only as a probable conjecture.* 
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chamber excavated in the rock, widening towards tiie 
bottom, and of the same form as the Treasury of 
Atreus : it was probably a cistern.* 

“ A deep rocky glen separates the northern side of 
the acropolis from a neighbouring hill : on all the other 
sides, it is more or hnis steep, but particularly so to- 
wards the three-topped Kuboia. In a rocky ravine, 
Which divides the acropolis from this mountain, there 
is the bed of a torrent, at present dry ; but it is evi- 
dent that the stream which rises at the Perseia (or 
fount of Perseus) ran through it to the plain. This 
stream is at present conveyed in a small open aqueduct 
of modern construction, over the Treasury of Atreus, 
to the stibjacent village of Krabata, and thence to the 
khan at the beginning of the plain. There was an- 
ciently a bridge over the ravine : one of the side walls 
still remains, consisting in well-joined polygons. The 
fount of Persons rises a few Inindred yards to the 
N.E. of the acropolis, and, immediately after issuing 
from the rm’k, forms a small clear stream of excellent 
water with which Mycenw was anciently snpplied.” -j- 

• “ Wc saw within Ihc wrallsof the citadel, an ancient cistern, 
which had been holloweil out of the breccia, and linctl with stucco. 
Sucii is the stall' of jirescrvation in which the cement yet exists 
upon llie sites of thU reservoir, that it is difTicult to explain the 
cnuac <if its perfection after so many centuries. .Similar excava- 
tions may he oJ).sfrve(l in the acro|M)]is at Argos; aber upon the 
Mount of Olives ne.'ir Jerusalem, and among the remains of the 
ancient cities of 'I'nurica (.’hersoncsu.s, particularly in the rocks 
above IWim Sf/ttMurutn. The porous nature of the breccia rocks 
may serve to explain the use, and perhaps tlie atisolutc ncrcMlty. 
of the stiireo here ; anii it may also illustrate ttie well-known fable 
concerning tliose txinmn vrAfteh which the Danaldes were doomed to 
(ill. Prolmhly, it alluded to the cisterns of Argos, which the 
diingftters of Danaus were romiH'Ucdto supply witli water, accord- 
ing to the \isnal employment of women in the East"— Dr. E. D. 
Cl.AIlKK, vol. vi. Ilvo. p. jlfi. 

t Dwiwell, vol. ii. pp. 229. 238—242. 
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The Gate of the liions is pronounced by Sir W, 
Gell to be the earliest authenticated specimen of 
sculpture in Europe.” The ancient custom of conse- 
crating ^Ates, by pljicing sacred images above them, 
has existed, Dr. Clarke remarks, in every period of 
history ; and he instances the holy gate of the kremlin 
at Moscow, called the (rate of our Saviour, in passing 
through Avliich every male, from the sovereign to the 
peasant, must be uncovered.* Among many nations, 
the citadel Avas frequently of a sacred character, being 
at once a fortress and a sanctuary. Dr. Clarke sup- 
poses, that the acru|M)lis of I^lycensc, as well as that of 
Athens, av:ir one vast shrine or consecrated pert- 
Ao/m;?,” and that these taldets were the hiera at the 
gates of the holy jilaces before which the people wor- 
shipped. *f* To tlie homage so rendered at the entering 

* Sec Mod. Tn-iv., Russia, p. 1.10. 

f Dr. CKirkc siipp«srs, that S^pltwlos .alludes to this remarkable 
monument of the nnrioiit mytholc^y, when he makes Orestes, be- 
fore entering the citadel. s|)eak of worshipping the gods of his 
country stationctl in tlic I’ropylica. (Klettra, v. MDI.) 

—— Tarawa zir^orKi/vutf 
SieHy, iffoiTiQ tjoitwA* vettouTtv TflsJl’ 

Rendered by Mr. D.ale; 

•• let us s]M;«ii 

Within, a'loring my paternal gods, 

AH who within this vest il>ule abide." — (Vol. ii. p. 363.) 
Sophocles represents tlic worship of tlie I.yctean Apollo as the pre- 
vailing mythology at Myren.'p Doth t'lytemnestra and Klectra 
Invoke his aid. The “ orbicular symliol.s*’ ami the pillar arc sup- 
posed by the learned Traveller to l)c typical of this deity, who is 
the same as the Kgypiian Osiris ami the Indian Dacchus, to whom 
the patilher w.as sacred. “ All the siiperslitions ;md festivities con- 
nected with the Dioiiysia, came into (ireece with Daimus from 
Egypt. The cities of Argolis are, cotise<{iieiitIy, of all places, the 
most likely to retain vestiges of these ancient orgies; and the orbi- 
cular symbols, together with the pyramidal form of the tablets, the 
style of architecture, and the magniticent remains of the sqiulchres 
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in of sanctuaries, he remarks, \re hare frequent 
allusions in the Scriptures.* Mycenae has preserved 
for us, in a state of admirable perfection, a model of 
one of the oldest citadels in the world ; nor can there 
be found a more valuable monument for the considera- 
tion of the scholar, than these precious relics of her 
Propylaea, exhibiting examples of sculpture more an- 
cient than the Trojan war, and of tlie style of fortifi. 
cation used in the heroic ages ; and also a plan of those 
gates where not only religious ceremonies were per- 
formed, hut also the courts of judicature were held. 
For this purpose, it was necessary that there should be 
a paved court, or open space, in the front of the. Pro- 
pyhea, as it was here that kings and magistrates held 
their sittings upon solemn occasions. It is said of the 
kings of Judah and Israel, that they sat on their 
thrones ‘ in a void place, :J: in the rMitrance of the gate 
of Samaria,’ where ‘ all the propliets projdiesied before 
them.’ Tlie gate of Myceine affords a perfect com- 
mentary upon this and similar ])assages of Scripture. 
The walls of the acropjilis project in ])aral1el lines be- 
fore the entrance, foi-ming the sort of area or ol)long 

of the kInRs of Mycen.r, all associate with our recollectloni of 
Kgypt, anil forcibly direct our attention towards that country.” 
It is remarkahle, that the A rgivet arc stated to have given to one 
of their g(Kls, the name of the Meek G(m 1, Aw;, which 

strikingly arconls with the marked character of the features of 
Osiris. 

• •• Likewise the petiple of the land shall worship at the door of 
the gate Irefore the Lord,” .kc.— Ezifk. xlvi. .'i. •• The Lord lovcth 
the gates of Zion," Acc.— I'saltn Ixxxvii. 2. See also Psalm ix. 14t 
cxviii. Ih. 

t See Gen. xxiii. 10, IQ. Dcut. xvii. .*», Q; xxi. l!l: xxii. 

XXV. 7. Ruth, iv. 1. 2 .Sam. xv. 2. Job, xxix. 7. Psalm cxxvii. fi. 
The place where the Ainphktyonic Council was held, was called 
lli/Xara. 

t • Or floor.*->l Kings xxii. 10. 
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court before the Propyltpa, to which allusion is thus 
made ; and it is in this open space before the citadel, 
that Sophocles has laid the scene in the bPfcinninpr of 
the Electra. The markets were always held in these 
places,* as is now the custom before the gates of Acre, 
and of many other towns in the East.** 

The ruin to which repeated reference has been made 
under the apocryphal title of the Treasury of Atreus, 
but which is evidently of a sepulchral character, is 
thus described hy the same Traveller. 

“ The first thing that we noticed, as we drew nigh 
to the gate of the city, was an ancient tnnnilus of im- 
mense sixe upon one right, precisely similar, in its form 
and covering, to those conical sepnlchres (called by 
the (i reeks vafa; and by the Ttirks, tepe^ and 

now known under the name of barrows or cairns) 
whi< h are pretty well understood to have all of them 
reference to a people of the most remote antiipiity, 
(prohahly the and to have been raised for 

sepulchral purposes. This tumulus has evidently been 
opened since it was first constructed, but nt what 
perio<l is (jnite uncertain ; prol)ahly in a very remote 
age. The entrance is no longer concealed : the d<M)r 
is in the side, and there are steps in front of it. A 
small apertnre in the vertex of the cone has also been 
rendered visible hy the removal of the soil ; but this, 
as well as the entrance in the side, was closed when 
the mound was entire and the sepnlehre remained in- 
violate. All the rest of the «*xternal j>art is a eovering 
of earth and tnrf. AVe ascended along the outside to 
the top; and had it not been for the eireumstances 
now mentioned, we should liave considered it as in all 
respects similar to the tombs in the Plain of Troy, or 
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in the south of Russia, or in any of the northern 
countries of Europe. But this sepulchre, among mo. 
dern travellers, has received the appellation of the 
Brasseii Treasury of Atrcus and his sons ; an assump. 
tion requiring more of historical evidence in its sup- 
port than has yet been adduced. In the first place, it 
may l>e asked. What document can he urged to prove, 
either that the Treasury of Atrcus was brazen, or that 
this was the treasury ? The whole seems to rest upon 
the dis('/)very of a few bronze iifiils within the sepul. 
chre ; used evidently for the purpose of fastening on 
something wherewith the interior surface was formerly 
lined. But allowing that the wliolc of the inward 
sheathing consisted of bronze plates, what has this to 
do with the sublerraaeous cells (ufroyetict eiKo^afitn/umra) 
where the treasures of Atreus were deposited ? Cells 
of bn)nze were consistent with the (aistoms of all Ar- 
golis. Then! was a cell of this description at Argos, 
used fur the iucan.'eratioii of Danue. A similar repo- 
sitory existed in the citadel of Mycenae, said to have 
been the hidiiig.place of Eurystbeiis when in fear of 
Hercules. But this sepulchre was without the avails 
of the acropolis. Nor mu it be credited, that any 
sovereign of 3Iycen,'c would construct a treasury with- 
out Ids citadel, fortified as it was by Cyclopciui walls. 
Pausanias, by whom iiloiic this subterraneous treasury 
of Atrcus is mentioned, clearly places it within the 
citadel, close by the sepulchre of the same monarch. 
Having passed the gate of the city, and iiotii cd the 
lions over the lintel, he speaks of the Cyclopean wall 
surrounding the city, and des<!ribes the antiquities it 
inclosed. ‘ Among the ruins,' he says, ‘ there is a 
spring called Persca, and the subterraneous cells of 
Atreus and bis sons, w'here th(‘y kept their treasures ; 
and there, indeed, is the tomb of Atreus, and of all 
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those whom, returning with Agamemnon from Troy, 
jEgisthus slew at supper.’ Cassandra being included 
among the number, this circumstance, he observes, 
had caused a dispute between the inhabitants of My- 
cen«e and those of Amyche, concerning the monument 
(yivnf^a) of Cassandra, which of the two cities really 
possessed it. Then he adds, that another monument 
is also there, that of Agamemnon himself and of his 
charioteer Eurymedoii ; and lie closes the chapter say- 
ing, ^ The sepulchres of Clytemnestra and iEgisthus are 
without the walls, not being worthy of a situation 
where Agamemnon and those slain with him were 
laid.’ ” 

If the names assigned by Pansanias to the different 
monuments of Mycenm could be considered as duly au- 
thorized by history, Di*. Clarke remarks, that the tu- 
mulus in question might he concluded to he the Her 
roum of Perseus, to the situation of which it seems accu- 
rately to correspond. As soon as Pansanias leaves the 
citadel, and begins his journey towards Argos, the first 
object noticed by him is the Jlcroutn^ described as upon 
liis left hand. 1 1 is account, therefore, agrees with the 
position of this magnificent .sepuhrhre, wliioh is worthy 
of being at once the tomb and the temple of the founder 
of Mycena\” Pansanias, however, invaluable and ac- 
curate as he is as a tnpogra]>her, is not always to be 
followed implicitly as an antiquary ; and as Myceiue 
had ceased to lie iiihaliited nearly six centuries before 
his time, it is not to he wondered at, that, as Mr. 
Dodwell remarks, he should seem to have been as 
much bewildered in the dark labyrinth of Myceneean 
antiquities sixteen centuries jigo, as wc are at the 
jireseiit day. Under iliesi* circumstances, the few and 
scattered lights obtained from the JOlectra, liecomc a 
much safer means of deciding the jioiiit in question. 
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Nmt, Mdording to the Poet, biniielf famUlair iHtb 
•my object that fae describee, the tomb of Agaanem- 
non appears to have been decidedly without the cita- 
' deh Orestes, desirous of bearing his vows to his 
father’s tomb, repairs thither,” Dr. Clarke remarks^ 
before he enters the Propylsea; and Electra, who is 
only permitted to leave the citadel in the absence of 
iBgisthus, meets Chrysuthemis upon the outside of 
the gates, carrying the offerings sent by her mother 
to appease the manes of Agamemnon. The position 
of the sepulchre, therefore, seems in all respects to 
coincide with that of the tumulus. The words of 
Sophocles are also decisive as to its form ; for the tomb 
of Agamemnon is not only called but also 
(mound or tumulus). There is reason to believe that, 
in his time at least, this remarkable sepulchre was con* 
videred by the inhabitants of Myccnee as the tomb of 
Agamemnon. But the most striking evidence in fa* 
vour of this opinion occurs in the Electra of Euripides. 
When Orestes, in that tragedy, relates to Pylades his 
nocturnal visit to the sepulchre of his father, it is ex- 
pressly stated, that he repaired thither without enter- 
ing the walls. Possibly the known existence of this 
tumulus, and of its form and situation, suggested both 
to Sophocles and to Euripides, their allusions to the 
tomb of Agamemnon, and to the offerings made by 
Orestes at his father’s sepulchre.” 

Mr. Dodwell seems inclined to think, that the'sub- 
terraneous structures of Atrcus and his sons, the tomb 
of Agamemnon, and the fount of Perscia, were all 
within the town, but not within the acropolis. It is, 
we think, very evident, that the tumulus is the sepul- 
chre alluded to by the Tragedians as that of Agamem- 
non, which was clearly without the gates of the royal 
halls The question then arises, whether the 
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Oate of ^Idons was the entranoe toihe dtyor to the 
citadd. Mr* Dodwell says: The dtadel of Myoeii» 
ia nevei^ mentioned under the appellation of aonq^nilui 
by ancient authors ; and this silence has induced some 
leuned men (who have not, however, been on the 
spot) to imagine that the dty was contained within 
^ narrow limits of those walls whidi constituted the 
acropolis alone c the actual survey of the extreme 
smallness of this enclosure will immediately destroy 
such a supposition. The single palace of the Atrids 
and a temple or two, allowing them only moderate 
proportions, would occupy the whole space, without 
leaving any room for the inhabitants, or for the wide 
streets (tufvuyvtm) of Homer, which adorned the wealthy 
dty of Mycens with its * well-built * and ^ hea- 
venly walls.’ * Nor would the powerful Argians so 
peremptorily have insisted upon the destruction of 
the city and its inhatntants, if it had consisted solely 
of the little rock on which its acropolis was erected. 
The walls of the city extended considerablV beyond 
the subterraneous chambers towards the plain; and 
they may still be traced in many places, besides some 
well-built foundations of other edifices, and many 
heaps of small stones and tiles, the remains of the 
houses. The walls of the city were, perhaps, destroyed 
by the Aigians, and the stones and other remains 
were possibly carried across the plain to the capital, 
where such materials would always be wanting. The 
walls of the acropolis, however, were evidently not 
demolished. According to Pausanias, who probably 
alludes to the acropolis, the walls of Mycenas resisted 
the destroying efforts of the Argians by their extra- 

• Eu»ri/um llonaa. Ov^ana So- 

rnociiis. 
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ordinsTf lolidity, for ivluch they were indehM ta.the 
arehitectuml skill of the Cydopians. The outer en« 
dofure, or walls of the dty, were apparently lest 
ancient than those of the fortress, and seem not to 
have been so strong or of such irregular construction. 
The demolition of the town of Tiryns has been still 
more complete than that of Mycense, as scarcely a trace 
of any thing remains, except the acropolis. The ^/ui 
and the Tyrinthian acropolis were probably 
not only the citadels of the respective cities, but the 
sacred enclosures and revered sanctuaries of some 
divinity worshipped with equal adoration by all the 
states of Argolis, and were accordingly respected to a 
certain degree by the Argiaiis, who contented them- 
selves with dismantling the walls, while they levelled 
with the ground the outward enclosure.*’ 

It does not, indeed, seem at all probable, that the 
royal sepulchre should have been within the dtadel, 
or that Pausauias should have meant to convey this 
idea, when he spoke of it as being among the ruins of 
Mycenee. On the other hand, it seems scarcely less 
improbable that the royal treasury should be without 
the citadel. Supposing the tumulus in question, 
therefore, to have been within the walls of the dty, 
and that the Propylecon was only the gate to the 
royal acropolis (s«vam Pelopis domum\* the refer- 
ences in the tragedies and tlie statement of Pausanias 
are easily reconciled ; and the very circumstance 
which forbids the idea that it is the Treasury of Atreus, 
renders it all but certain that it is the of 

the Poet and the real tomb of Agamemnon.*f 

• Horace. 

t ** Soon as I reached my Father's ancient tomb, 
bo ! o'er tbc mound 1 saw libations poured 
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Itie Interior of the tumulus is thus described hy 
Dr. E. D. Clarke. Having descended from the top 
of it, we repaired to the entrance upon its eastern side. 
Some steps, whereof the traces are visible, originally 
conducted to the door. This entrance, built with all 
the colossal grandeur of Cyclo])ean architecture, Is 
covered with a mass of breccia of such prodigious size, 
that, were it not for the testimony of others who have 
since visited the tomb, an author, in simply stating its 
dimensions, might be supposed to exceed the truth. 
The door itself is not more than ten feet wide, and is 
shaped like the windows and doors of the Egyptian 
and earliest Grecian liuildings, wider at the bottom 
than at the top; forming a passage six yards long, 
covered by two stones. The slab now particularly 
alluded to, is the innermost entablature, lying across 
the uprights of the portal, and extending many feet 
into the walls of the tomb on either side. This vast 
lintel is best seen by a person within the tomb, who is 
looking back towards the entrance : it consists of a 
fine-grained breccia, finished almost to a polish. The 
same silicious aggregate may be observed in the moun- 
tains near Mycenae as at Athens. We carefully mea- 
sured this mass, and found it to equal twenty-seven 
feet in length, seventeen feet in width, and four feet 
seven inches in thickness.* There are other stones 
also of immense size within the tomb ; but this is the 
most considerable, and perhaps it may be mentioned 
as the largest slab of hewn stone in the world, except- 
or fmhly flowiug milk, and, o’er the tomb, 

A coronal of every flower that blows.” 

Dalk'h St»p/iocie», vol. il. p. 336. 

• Mr. Dodwell says, three feet nine inches in thickness, agreeing 
in the other measurements, and the specific gravity is calculated to 
beabout 1:13 tons. '* No masses, except thoscof Egypt and J9albec« 
can be compared with iu* 
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teg, perliapfl, Pompey’t PUlar. Oter ihlf entruioe 
Am is a triangular aperture, the base ooincidii]^ 
wiA Ae lintel, and its vertex terminating pyramidic- 
ally, so as to complete, with the inclining sides of the 
door, an acute or lancet arch. 

On arriving within the interior of Ae tomb, we 
were muA struck with the grandeur of its appearance. 
What appears externally to be nothing more than a 
high conical mound of earth, contains a circular cham« 
ber of stone, regularly built, and terminating in a 
eonical dome corresponding to the shape of the tumu* 
lus. Its form has been aptly compart to that of an 
English bee-hive. The interior superficies of the stone 
has been lined either with metal or wi A marble plates, 
fastened on with bronze nails, many of which now re- 
main as they were originally driven into the sides.* 
Upon the right hand, a secuiid portal leads from Ae 
principal chamber to an interior apartment of a square 
form and smaller dimensions. The door-way to this 
had the same sort of triangular aperture above it that 
we had noticed over the main entrance to the sepul- 
Are; and as it was nearly closed to the top wiA 
earth, we stepped into the triangular cavity above the 
lintel, that we might look down into the area of Ais 
inner chamber, but 'it was too dark to discern any 
thing. We therefore collected a faggot of dry bushes, 
and throwing this in a Idaze to the bottom, we saw 
Aat we might easily leap down and examine the whole 


• ** These nails have been analysed and proved to consist of 88 
parts cop)ier and 12 of tin. The same constituents, nearly in the 
same profiortion, exist in ail very ancient bronze, (the 

of Homer,) which must be distinguished from the brass (oHcAo/- 
eiim) of later ages, which consists of copi>cT and sine. Possibly, the 
nest ancient bronse may be derived from a native alloy, consisting 
of the two iiictaU in this state of coiubiiution." 
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CKfitf. The diameter of the oirciilar chamber ia iix» 
teen yardii, but the diirtensiona of the square apart- 
ment do not exceed nine yards by seven. We did not 
measure the height of the dome, but the elevation of 
the vertex of the cone from the floor, in its present 
state, is stated by Sir W. Cell to be about seventeen 
yards.** * 

Mr. Dodwell remarks, that this sepulchre, though 
but slightly mentioned by Patisanias, perfectly cor- 
responds to his more detailed description of that of 
Minyas at Orchomenos. This latter was, however, of 
larger dimensions and of white marble. The Topib 
of Agamemnon is of the hardest and most compact 
breccia in Greece, resembling the rare antique marble 
called breccia tracagnina on/tco, which is sometimes 
found among the ruins of Rome.** The breccia of 
Mycensr, of which the neighbouring roi^ks and the 
three-topped Mount Euboia consist, is compact and 
heavy, the grains large and generally angular, the 
colour usually black, wliile the matrix of the rode is 
composed of various gradations of yellow. The 
circular chamber is formed by horizontal (not radiated) 
layers, which, advancing over each other, and having 
had their lower angle cut off, give the structure the 
appearance of a Gothic dome. Some of the contiguous 
blocks have fallen, so as to admit a picturesque and 
mysterious ray of light. The blocks are all parallelo- 
grams, (thirty-four ranges are at present uncovered,} 
and arc united with the greatest precision, without 
the aid of cement. The stones are not all of equal 
dimensions, but the layers arc generally about two 

* Mr. Doilwell says, forty-nine feet from the apex to the present 

floor, and in diameter, forty-eight feet. The inner chamber Is 
about twrenty-seven feet square, and nineteen in height in its pre- 
sent stale. 
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fatt in thidLneflS, though they hare the appearance of 
diminishing towards the vertex. The outside front of 
the great chamber, which is the only part not covered 
with earth, faces the acropolis, from which it is only 
100 paces distant. Some masses of rosso antico, covered 
with spiral ornaments, and a columnar pilaster with 
its base, are seen lying among the ruins near the gate, 
which may have been placed as a sepulchral stele in 
the midst of the triangular cavity, the sides being 
filled with other symbolical ornaments. The pilaster 
and its base are of a soft green stone, and the orna- 
ments are of an Egyptian, rather than of a Grecian 
character. Indeed,’* adds Mr. Dodwell, the whole 
edifice has so much the appearance of Egyptian origin, 
that it was very probably constructed by the colony 
of the Belides, after the expulsion of the Inachidse 
from the Argolic territory. All the remains at 
Mycenie are of an Egyptian character. Tho walls 
alone of the acropolis seem to have been raised by 
another race.** The nails which are supposed to 
have attached to the wall laminte of bronze, 
could not, it is added, have supported anything of 
great weight. About one-third projects from the 
stones. Some faint traces and holes are discerned also 
over the lintel of the door, to which ornaments in 
bronze or marble were once attached. Other holes 
are seen upon tho flat wall, still higher above the 
door. The exterior of the lintel is ornamented with 
two parallel mouldings, which arc also curried down 
the jambs of the door, in a manner similar to the por- 
tal of the temple of Bacchus at Naxos. Probably,** 
says Mr. Dodwell, the whole of this part was sump- 
tuously decorated, and, consequently, could not have 
been originally covered with the earth, though the 
Other parts of the structure were no doubt con« 
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mM. iM at tlie preient day, ezhibititiff ilia appeatu 
^TxrA oi a lofty tamuliis. It is difficult to conjecture 
in what manner the entrance was anciently closed, 
as there are no visible indications of holes for the bolts 
or for the hinges ; whereas the doOr of the Inner 
diamber exhibits holes in which the hinges and bolts 
were affixed.** The learned Traveller inclines to think, 
that the great chamber may have been always open, 
and its approach prohibited by religious awe; * but it 
is more probable, that the entrance was originally con* 
cealed, as in the pyramids, to which these subterra- 
neous cones have a considerable approximation, both 
in the principle of their construction and in their se- 
pulchral character. *f* Mr. Dodwell found the remains 
of three other circular chambers, which are entirely 
dilapidated, with the exception of the doors, that are 
still covered with their lintels. These structures,” 
he says, ** were evidently less magnificent than the 
* Treasury of Atrcus.* One of the doors is seven feet 
ten inches in breadth at top, and the thickness of the 
waU is ten feet ; another is only five and a half feet, 

* *' Psutanias gives an account of an old temple in the vicinity 
MaatlneUi that was constructed by Troi>honlus and Agamedes; 
the entrance of which was not closed with bolts, but a slmplt 
cord was drawn before it, which was sufficient to maintain the in* 
violability of the entrance i except in one Instance, when Alpytos, 
son of Hlppothroos, having dared to pass the sacred limit, was 
Immediately struck with blindness, and soon after died.” The 
Treasury at Messene, in which IMiilopoemen was Immured, was 
closed with a great stone by means of a machine—'* sruttm ingeiu, 
^uooperitur, ntachind mperimjxmtum e$t” — Livy, in DudtvelL 

t ** All these subterranean chambers in flreerc, Sicily, and .Sar- 
dinia wore, no doubt, the primitive crj/jit.p of groat ]icri>oiis in the 
most remote {icriixls of antiquity, ilouel iiicntious similar con- 
structions near Macara in Sicily, and llicrc arc several of them in 
Sardinia, which arc known by the name of Somgi* ; perha^ts from 
Nonx, the founder of the town of Nora in that islaud.** 
rAUT 111. F 
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audits lintel feet three inches in lengthy twenty* 
two inches in thid^ness, and seven feet eight inches in 
breadth. The lintels of all these doors are composed 
of two blocks, of which the interior is. the brofulest. 
Among the ruins are some other heaps, which prpba- 
bly contain sepulchral chambers ; and there is no place 
in Greece, where a regular and extensive plan of. ex- 
cavation might be prosecuted with more probable ad- 
vantage. . Although specimens of singular curiosity, 
rather than of great beauty, would be found, (since the 
town was destroyed before the Arts had reached their 
highest degree of excellence,) yet, ceramic vases would 
be discovered in great quantity, if we m<iy judge from 
the numerous fragments which arc seen scattered on 
all sides : they are generally of a coarse earth, and the 
spiral and xig-zag ornament, which is sculptured on 
the marbles near the ^Treasury of Atreus,* is observed 
on most of the fictile fragments found among the 
ruins. These ornaments are generally painted black 
upon a yellow ground. No coins of M ycena; have ever 
been found, which may lead to a supposition that 
money was not struck in Greece bef<»re the demolition 
of that city by the Argians, which liaj)pened in the 
first year of the seventy. eighth Olympiad. (B. C.468..) 

The only architectural fragment which I observed 

at Mycena*, belonging to a Grecian order, was the 
half of a triglypli, in a soft, yellow stone, which mea- 
sured tea inches ill breadth ; the other half of the trig, 
lyph was upon a separate stone, and the whole mea- 
sured twenty inches in breadth. This fragment is 
in a small church, not far from the ‘Treasury of 
Atreus.’ ” 

Pausatiias mentions, as being on or near the road 
from Argos to Mycense, first, the altar of the sun, then 
the temple or Hieron of the Mysian Ceres, the tomb 
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(r«^;) of ^yestas, and the heroic montiment of Per. 
leus. It remains to be ascertained what traces are 
ytt discoverable of these edifices. About five miles 
from Argos, on the left side of the road, Dr. Clarke 
found the remains of an ancient structure, which he 
at first supposed to be those of the fferaum;* but 
Pausanias places that edifice to the left of the city, and 
upon the lower part of a mountain, hear a stream 
called Eleutherion. f Near to this structure, how- 
ever,** adds this Traveller, “ there was another' ruin, 
the foundations of which more resembled the oblong 
form of a temple : it was built with baked bricks, and 
originally lined with marble. Here, then, there seems 
every ^reason to believe, we discovered the remains of 
the Hieron of Ceres Mysias.** 

* This temple of Juno wai once commOn to the two cltleif when 
the twin brotherit Acrislus and Proetus, grandions of BduSf 
reigned at Mycenc and Argos. It stood forty atadia from the 
latter, and fifteen ttadia from the former. ** This renowned temple 
was adorned with curious sculpture and numerous statues, llie 
image was very large, made by Polycletus of gold and ivory, sitting 
on a throne. Among the offerings was a shield taken by Mene* 
laus flrom Euphorbus at Ilium ; an altar of silver, on which the 
marriage of Hebe with Hercules was rqiresented ; a golden crown 
and purple robe given by Nero; and a peacock of gold, set with 
precious stones, dcdlcateil by Hadrian. Near it were the remaina 
of a more ancient temple, which had been burned/'-SceCiMNO- 
L*K*&Trav«dain Greere, vol. 11 . c. .%}. This Traveller omitted to 
visit Mycenae: he paid little attention to anything but Athens. 
Mr. Dodwcll spent three days at Myrcnm. 

t In Sir W. Gell's route from Mycenae to Tirynthus, ho moio 
tlons, at forty-three minutes from the stone of Perseus, (a distance 
which corresfionds very nearly to fifteen stadia,) **a large church 
of the Panagia, near which rises a fine roaring stream, which very 
soon sinks into the ground ; four heaps to the right and one to the 
left.” if the distance from Argos sufllciently agrees, this maybe 
thought to be the site of the llcraum, though Sir W. Cell fixes on 
another spot, whefe there is no mention of any stream. See Mn. 
pp. 104 and 177* 
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The 'road from Mycens to Tiryns, no# 
laiB Nauplia, appears to have abounded still more with 
objects of curiosity and interest than the road to Argos. 
On descending from the village of Krabata to the plain, 
Mr. Dodwell observed some ancient traces near the 
foot of the hills, twenty minutes from the village. 
Half an hour more brought him to some other similar 
remains ; a few hundred paces from which is a church, 
constructed with the ruins of a temple, containing 
two Doric fluted columns of small dimensions : a capital 
of the same order, but of an unusual size, serves as an 
altar. Here also were found some antefixa of terra 
ootta, adorned with painted foliage and msanders. A 
short distance from this church is a second, which has 
also been constructed with the fragments of an ancient 
edifice. Several large blocks of stone are scattered 
about, and the frustum of a Doric column is sCen, 
containing sixteen flutings. Extensive foundations 
are observable in this vicinity ; and there is also an 
ancient well and two oblong mounds of earth, which 
invite excavation. Seven minutes from this place, 
Mr. Dodwell passed through a village called Phonika, 
(a word signifying slaughter,) where are some lai^ 
blocks of stone and some Doric/msto, near an ancient 
well, which he supposes may be the remains of a 
pyramidical stnicturc mentioned by Fausanias, which 
contained the shields of those who perished in a battle 
between Proetos and Acrisius, fought near this 
spot. In eighteen minutes further, he came to a vil- 
lage named Aniphi ; and in ten minutes more, to the 
village of Platauita, where there is a ruined church 
with some large well-hewn blocks of stone, and a cu- 
rious little Doric capital. Other vestiges of antiquity 
ocair a quarter of an hour further, where the village 
of Mcbaka is seen to the left ; and after passing over 
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some odier foundations, the villages of Eadii and Kofina 
are seen, situated at the base of two pointed hills, 
each of which is crowned with a church, probably 
built with the remains of more ancient edifices. These 
hills are seen from Argos. In two hours and a half 
from Krabata, the traveller arrives at the ruins of 
Tiryns, distant forty minutes from the modern town 
of JVauplia or Napoli di Romania. * 

TIRYNS.. 

“ The town of Tiryns, like Athens, was situated 
in the plain encircling its acropolis. Time has not 
left one vestige of the town. The acropolis occupied 
a low oblong rock not thirty feet in height, standing 
N. and S., facing Naiiplia and Mycense. The walls 
inclose a space of about 244 yards in length, and 54 
in breadth. They arc constructed upon a straight 
line, without following exactly the sinuosities of the 


• sir W. Gcll gives a cllfUwvnt route from Mycenae to Nauplls 
by Barbitia and Tlrynthus ; distance 3 hours and 20 minutes. 
** Quitting the citadel* aacend between two mountains towards tho 
west* to a stone, under which rises the fount of Perseus. In 8 min. 
from this, vestiges of a wall and small ancient bridge. In 7 wij n- 
top of the pam. a tumulus on the right ; descend to the S. by a 
brook. In 20 min., the valley opens; Mount Arachne on the left; 
In 5 min., the church of Agios Demetrios ; and in 3 min. more, tho 
church of the Panagia, with a * roaring stream’ (alluded to in a 
former note as (lossibly the Hrra>um). In 7 min., ermning the 
bed of a rivulet, a circular mount on the left; and in S min., » 
small castle on an Insulated hill, with a cave. In 6 min., chapel of 
St. George. In 4 min., ruins of a Homan octangular brick edifice, 
probably a bath ; Barbitxa on a hill a mile ind a half to the left. 
In 15 min., the road enters a narrow rocky glen called Klcissoura, 
inthebedofa torrent; and in 17 min., it opens into the plain 
of Argos. In 65 min., cross the road from Argos to Epidauria^ 
In 3 min., ruins of Tirynthua- In 30 min., enter Vauplia.*' 
r2 
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rock. So small a fortress appears unwortliy of the 
Tiryiitbiaii hero ; but, though the space which it oc- 
cupies is small, the walls are truly Herculean. Their 
general thickness is 21 feet, and in some places they 
are 25. Tlieir present height in the most perfect part, 
is 43 feet. In some places, there are square projections 
from the wall in the form of towers, hut the projection 
is very slight. The most perfect of these is at the S.E, 
angle. Its breadth is 33 feet, and its lieight 43; and 
when I looked from its summit, 1 recollected the death 
of Iphitos. 

The acropolis of Tiryns appears to have had two 
entrances, of wliich the larger, nearly in the middle of 
the eastern wall, is of cnnsiderahle size, and fronts the 
neighbouring hills. As the upper part of the gate has 
fallen, its original form cannot he ascertained ; but 
it seems to have terminated in a ])oint. On the 
opposite or wosterii side, facing Argos, there is a 
pointed gale still entire, which is seven feet ten 
inches in hreadtii ai the base, juid niju* feet in height, 
ill its present state; but ji considerable part of it is, no 
doubt, concealed by the accumulation of earth and 
ruins. There is another gate of a siniihir form within 
the acropolis, tlie breadth of the jirescnt base being 
about five feet five inches, and the height, six feet 
eight. 

“ The most curious remains of the citadel is a gal- 
lery, the opening of wliich faces Nauplia. It is of a 
pointed form, and is eighty-four feet in length, and 
five in lireadth. It is not easy to conjecture the use 
of this singular jdace. Others of a similar kind are 
found in the most ancient Cyclojiian cities of (Irecce 
and Italy. The remains of sonn* are observed at 
Argos, and others are seen among the ancient cities 
of Cora, Korba, Sigiiia, and Alatrium, in Italy, the 
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wdb of which reaemble those of TirynS, Argos, and 

Mycenee. 

“All the exterior walls of Tiryns are composed of 
roui^h stones : the largest which I measured, was nine 
feet four inches in length, and four feet in thickness ; 
their usual size is from three feet to seven. The 
walls, when entire, were probably not less than sixty 
feet in height ; at least, so it would appear from the 
quantity of stones which have fallen to the ground. 
Tiryns was destroyed by the Argians, as well as 
Wycensp, about ll.C. Within the acropolis are 

a few detaclied blocks, whicli liai’e been hewn, and 
which appear to have belonged to theg;ites. 

“ The finest Cyclopiaii remains in Oreece are the 
walls of Tiryns and JSIyceusc ; but they are both infe- 
rior to the more (’yclopian structures of Norba, in 
Latium, which was a Pelasgian colony. Several other 
Pelasgic cities, whose wonderful ruins still remain in 
the mountainous districts of the Volsci, the Hernici, 
the illarsi, and the Sabini, exhibit walls of equal 
strength and solidity with those of Argolis. The 
ruins of Tiryns are situated in a deserted part of the 
plain. Toward the east, rise some harreii hills, the 
quarries of which furnislied tlie materials for the con- 
struction of the Tyrintliiaii ncnqiolis. The ]irn$pect 
from this spot comprehends, in a rich and variegated 
assemblage of objects, tlie whole plain of Argos, with 
its mountains, its capital, and its gulf, the hills of 
JVIycenfC, the town of Naiijdia, with its magnificent 
fortress, and, immediately below the eye, the Tiryii- 
thian ruins.” * 

The walls of Tiryns, Mr. Dodwcll thinks, in all 


• Dodwcll, vol. ii. pp. 24y— .W. 
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pfioMility repsain nearly in the same state in. which 
they were seen by Fausanias in the second century, as 
the town, which was deserted centuries before his 
time, does not appear to have been subsequently inha. 
bited.* He compares the walls, *for their wonderful 
strength and dimensions, to the Treasury of Minyas 
and the Pyramids of Egypt. Dr. Clarke says, that 
the sight of them seemed to place him amid the ruins 
of Memphis, The coming of an Egyptian colony 
to this part of Peloponnesus,*' he remarks, “ about 
fifteen centuries before our era, is a fact attested by 
the highest authority ; but there is something in the 
style of architecture here, whicli, when compared with 
other ruins of a similar nature, and added to a few 
historical facts, seems to prove it of Celtic, rather than 
of Egyptian origin. The Celts have left in Great 
Britain a surprising specimen of the Cyclopean style 
of architecture ; and it may be said of their temple at 
Stonehenge, that it has all the marks of a Fhenician 
building ; hence a conclusion may be deduced, that the 
Celts were originally Phccnicians, or that they have 
left in Phocnice monuments of their former residence 
in that country. If it be asked, in what region of the 
globe a taste originated for the kind of architecture 
termed by the Greeks, Cyclopean, perhaps the answer 
may be, that it was cradled in the caves of India ; for 
many of these, either partly natural, or wholly arti* 
ficial, whether originally sepulchres, temples, or habi- 
tations, are actually existing ardietypes of a style of 

* Tiryiu (Tif&v; or Ti^c/v^a) is said to have taken this name 
from a son of Argos and brother of Amphytrion. Its original name 
was HaieU. The acroimlis is supposed to be mentioned by Strabo 
under the name of perhaps from Lycimnios, the brothec 

of Alcmena, who was killed st Tiryns. 
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|»aildi]ig yet reeognieed over all the western worlds 
even to the borders of the Atlantic Ocean ; and the 
tiiiveller who. is aoenstomed to view these Cyclopean 
labours, however differing in their ages, beholds in 
them, as it were, a series of family resemblances, 
equally conspicuous in the caverns of Elephants, the' 
ruins of Persepolis, the sepulchres" of Syria and of Asia 
Minor, the remains of the most ancient cities in Greece 
and Italy, (such as Tiryns and Crotona,) and the 
more northern monuments of the Celts, as in the 
temples called Druidical, especially that of Stonehenge, 
in the south of England. The destruction of Tiryns 
is of such remote antiquity, that its walls existed 
nearly as they do at present, in the earliest periods of 
Grecian history, ^lian says, its inhabitants fed 
upon wild figs, and the Arcadians upon acorns. 
The prodigious masses of which they consist, were 
put together without cement ; and they are likely to 
brave the attacks of time through ages even more 
numerous than those which have already elapsed since 
they were built. Owing to its walls, the city is cele- 
brated in the jraems of Homer ; * and the satisfaction 
of seeing an example of the military architecture of . 
the heroic ages, as it was lieheld by him, is perhaps 
granted to the moderns only in this single instance. 
They have remained nearly in their present state 
above three thousand years. It is believed that they 
were erected long before the Trojan war. As to the 
precise period, chronologists are so little agreed with 
regard even to the arrival of the Phenician and Egyp- 
tian colonies under Cadmus and Danaiis, that a ^'f- 
fcrence of at least a century may be observed in their 
calculations. The celebrity of their citadel is almost 


* •• Whom strong Tirynthe's lofty vails suxrouDd.'*.-Iftad, b. 2. 
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It noir known of the Tirjmthians, 

Awir natural tendency to mirth and frivolity.” ^ 
^Ali the ancient anthorities agree, that the walls Of 
Tiryns, as well as those of Mycense, were built by tho 
Cydopeans ; and Apollodorus asserts, that they fortified 
the city for Pnetus, the grandson of Belus, who is snp. 
posed to have lived B.C. 1379-t But who they were, 
and whence they originated, the ancient writers appear 
to have known as little as ourselves. The fable that 
they were tho sons of Gcelus and Terra, is a proof that 
their real history was lost. Euripides, however, more 
distinctly refers to the walls of Mycense as having 
been built by the Cyclopeans after the Pheniewn rule 
and method, It seems certain, fhat, whatever race 
they sprang from, they were strangers in Greece, and 
not autw^ihone* ; and they appear to have been a sort 
of freemasons, who were employed to construct forti« 
fications, light-houses, and other buildings, by means 
of their mysterious art. From the stupendous nature 
of some of their works, arose the most marvellous ideas 
of the architects ; and sometimes they were strangely 
confounded in fable. Thus, the true Cyclopean mon- 
ster is very plausibly conjectured to be no other than 
a light-house with its one burning eye ; and Etna, as 
a stupendous natural pharos, was perhaps the Sicilian 
Polypheme. The three Cyclops of Sicily, and the 
seven Cyclops who, according to Strabo, were employed 
to build the walls of Tiryns, are alike supposed to 
have been the same number, respectively, of Cyclopean 
towers. Pliny says, that, according to Aristotle, 
towers were invented by the Cyclopeans, but, accord- 
ing to Theophrastus, by the Tiryiithii. The fact is, 

• Clarke, vol. tI. pp. 440-44. 

t Hoc aulhoritie* In Dodwell. 

t Here. Fur. v. 944. 
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tjiat the word.at length assumed a proverbial meaning, 
and the origin of Cyclopean, as now that of Gothio 
a^itecture, became lost in conjecture or fable. Thus 
Virgil makes them the architects of the infernal roan- 
uons.* There is no reason to believe that they ever 
formed a Grecian colony, or that they constituted a 
nation. Argolis is termed by Euripides, the land 
of the Cyclopeans;*'f but this referred, no doubt, to 
the monuments of Cyclopean art for which it was 
famous. Nothing is mure natural, than that these 
architects should have accompanied either a Plieuioian 
or an Egyptian colony to Greece, to whatever nation 
they themselves lielonged, iiiasmueh as the arts have 
always followed in the wake of a>mmerce ; but it seems 
most probable that they were of Phenician, or, if the 
reader please, of Celtic origin. If our notion be cor« 
rect, that they were, like the Gothic ardiitects of 
later times, a fraternity of freemasons, their appear* 
anoe in different cniintrics and at different eras, is 
easily accounted for ; since we must siipfMiiio tliat they 
would transmit their profession to suctvssors. Thus 
we are told by the Iciirned Annotator on Strabo, that 
there were no fewer tlian tliree distinct races of men 
who bore this appellation ; but it is more probable that 
the race was the same, although the epodi and country 
differed. Sonic were no doubt more illustrious as 
architects than others, hut they had no historians or 
poets of their own to record their names. And, indeed, 
what is known of the architects of later times, who 
reared the feudal castle or the Gothic pile P Fur the 
most part, their names are as completely lost as those 
of the builders of the pyramids or of Babal. One thing 

* ■■ <• Q/clopim educta eamiuis 

Mamia coniifflcto.’'— iBn. vi. (iSU. 

t Occstes, V. 
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is remarkable, that wherever we trace these Cydepian 
artists, they appear to have carried with them the 
worship of their great patron, the Fhenician Hercules, 
or the Sitn ; and the same deity was invoked by Electira 
as the ancestral god of the royal house of Mycens, 
that was worshipped by the Hypei^oreans in their 
drcular temples, of which Stonehenge is so remarkable 
a specimen. The latest efforts of Cyclopean art were 
probably those which were made in the most distant 
regions, and it is not impossible that the last Cyclop 
was a Druid.* 


NAPOLI (NArpLTA). 

Modern Greece abounds with contrasts ; and the 
reader will already have been accustomed to transit 
tions which pass over an interval of two or three 
thousand years, and recall him from the heroic ages of 
classic story, to the days when the Venetians and the 
Ottomans fought over the prostrate corpse of Greece, 
or to the later times of the present sanguinary contest* 
As the traveller enters Napoli from the ruins of 
Tiryns, the lion of St. Mt^irk and tho arms of tho 
llepublic over the gate, remind him that lie is about 
to enter a modern capital. On the left, the grand and 
lofty rock Palamedi rises precipitously, crowned with 
a strong fortress, some houses for the garrison, and a 
mosque. The ascent to the fort is by a covered pas- 

• It may deserve investigation, whether there is any reference 
to these gigantic artists in Kzek.xxvii.il, where, together with 
the men of Arvad, who were Phcniclans, are mentioned the Corn- 
nudfM, apparently as garrisoning (furtif) ing ?) the tm’era of Tyre. 
Who these (iaininsuliiii were, is not agrpctt. The (’haldee renders 
It ('appndtK'ians : the .Septuagint, Meek's; the Vnlgate, IMginles; 
but Archbishop Newcome, Phenuinns. The latter is probably the 
factj but the mcauing of the word remains an enigma. 
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aage of five hundred steps, whidi ar^ cut in the rock. 
It is one of tlie strongest positions in Greece, and has 
been surnamed, from its situation and aspect, the 
Gibraltar of the Archipelago. In appearance,” says 
Count Peccliio, ” it merits this epithet; but with 
respect to its strength, I fear that it would be Gi-i 
braltar when in the hands of the Spaniards.” The 
view from the sea is descril>cd ns very striking and 
beautiful. The harlnnir of Napoli is formed by the 
abrupt projection of a steep clitf across the north-east- 
ern side of the hay, and the houses rise up immediately 
from the w'ater*s edge along the northern side of the 
diiF, at the foot of the gigantic and abrupt rock. The 
Palainedi castles, in appearance impregnable, are seen 
crowning the summit ; tliey command both the town 
and the harbour. A palm-tree raises its head above 
the turretted walls, ‘‘‘ like the banner of the climate.” 
Argos and its beautiful plain lie in front of the Gulf, 
while the snowy summit of Taygetus rises on the left. 
In short, the whole of the scenery renders the sea- 
view of Napoli di Romania one of the most picturesque 
in the world. ” But,” continues tliis writer, ” as 
soon as the stranger puts his foot on sliore, his enthu- 
siasm ceases, tlie enchantment disappears. Tlie nar- 
row streets, the m«Mnly built houses, the air heavy 
and impregnated with fetid smells, strike him with 
disgust.” 

“ The interior of the town,” says Mr. Emerson, wlio 
also visited it in U12o,* contains nothing hut miser- 

* Mr. Emerson rc.wlKtl Napoli from TriiM)litza, and he thua 
dcM'ribes hU route: " After passing tlie ni{;ht at a little hamlet 
callctl Vaour{;iiikn, we set out for Na|K>li di Rumaiii'i. Our rood 
lay over, nr rather down, the tremendous pass of the Parthcniaii 
Mountain : a narrow path, called the lley's ('aiisewny, wound along 
the slielf of a terrific precipice, whilst ou our left yuwnul a glen of 

PART IV. U 
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ably narrow, filthy streets, the greater part in 'mins t 
partly from the ridiculous custom of destroying the 
residences of the Turks, and partly from the effects of 
the cannon whilst the Greeks were battering the town 
from the little fort in the harbour. The remaining 
dwelling-houses are spacious, and some even comfort- 
able. In all of them, the lower story is appropriated 
to the horses, and fram this we ascend hy a spacious 
staircase to the upper inhabited apartments. The best 
house is that of the late Pacha, which is now the resi- 
dence of Prince Alavrocordato. Trade seems totally 
destroyed at Napoli : before 1821, it was the depot of 
all the produce of Greece, and carried on a most 
extensive commerce in sponges, silk, oil, wax, and 
wines ; it now possesses merely a little traffic in the 
importation of the necessaries of life. The shops, like 
those of Tripolitza, are crowded with arms and wegr- 
ing-apparel, and the inhabitants all carry either the 

tremendous dopthi with a brawling stream toiling through its 
centre. After ])&s8iiig thi:i sublime scene, which laste«t fot about 
one mile and a lialf. wc entered on a siiiall valley, which contained 
the ruins of a dciHilatcd khan, and having |>assed it, commenced 
ascending the last chain of hills which separated us from the Gulf 
of Naiioli. The view hcie was sublime in the highest degree; all 
around spread tlie most luxuriant but solitary hills ; the sun was 
oppressively warm, and royriacLs of glittering insects were sporting 
in his beams ; a long team of camels were slowly winding up the 
Bleep ascent, whilst the tinkling of their bells, and the songs of 
their drivers, were softly iloatiiig flown on the breeze. A short 
turn brought us in sight of the ocean ; the deep dark-blue iftgean,” 
slumbering beneath an almost breathless sky, with the high rock of 
Na|M)li towering amongst the eminent es on its sliore. In another 
hour, our view opened widely, and we had an unrivalled prospect 
of the Argolic Bay, witli I lydra and .S)ie7./ia on its distant entrance ; 
whilst below us lay Naimli di llomania, Tirynthus, Argos, and the 
marsh of Lerna, the whole houndetl hy the distant chain of Epl- 
daurus. A rapid descent brought us to the shore, and, in half an 
^iir, afh?r stowing our baggage on boartl a caique, at the little 
Aogana of Mylos, we landed on the tiuay at NaimU.'* 
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]^itnk or AllMniaii armed ooBtnme. The dImate is 
bad, and the plaoe has been frequently ravaged by the 
plague, which, in one instance, towards the latter end 
of Ae last century, reduced the population from 8000 
to 8000. 

** The unusual filth of the streets, and its situation, 
at the foot of a steep hill, which prevents the air 
from having full play to carry the effluvia arising 
from it, together with the dirty haluts of an over- 
stocked population, constantly attracted round the 
seat of the Government, subject it to almost continual 
epidemic fevers, which, both in the last winter, and at 
this moment, have committed dreadful ravages. Its 
climate is, in fact, at all times thick and unhealthy, 
and far inferior to that of Athens, or of many of the 
towns in the interior of the ]\lorea.** 

Owing to these circumstances, and the fluctuating 
state of political affairs, the present population of Na- 
poli cannot be stated with any uccunicy. Count Pecchio 
thought it might amount, in to 15,000. There 
can be no doubt,** he says, that, according to its 
scale, it is the most po]niloiis capital in the world ; for 
the houses are so small, and the ])eople so conflned, 
that in every room are found three or four inha- 
bitants.** • 

“ The citadel,** Mr. Kinerson 8a)'8, “ is generally 
considered impregnable, and I l>clieve, with any other 

* ** Nsuplia/* Mr. I)o<lwc1l myx* ** is supposed to contain about 
40(N> inhabitants, consistinR of a mixed iM>pulnlii>ii of Greeks, Jews, 
and Turks: the majority are Turks, who have five mosqucM, be- 
sides one in the fortress.” The iMir^r MSMueti better stoiketi than 
any other in Greece. This was in Dr. Clarke found the 

|iopulation reduceil to iiost persons in DHiI, by the ravages of the 
epidemic. Mr. Wadilingtoii estimated tlic inhabitants in at 
between 7 and UHJO, but adds, that, were tiiu ruined )H>rtion skil- 
fully reconstructed, It would easily contain double that number. 
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loldien than Oreeki or Turks, it would be so. The 
former, in fact, only obtained possession of it by 
blockade, and when ^ the Turkish gunners on the 
hill had been reduced by famine to seven ! The forti- 
fications of tlie town are all Venetian, and consist of 
an extensive wall, now rather out of repair, three sea 
batteries, and one on the cliff on which stands the 
town. One of those which commands the access to 
the town, is called La Battene du Terre^ and mounts 
seven excellent brass 43-puunders ; the second. La 
Batterie du Mer^ is now converted into an arsenal and 
cannoii-fouiidry ; the third, called La Cinq 
commands the town on the west and the entrance to 
the harbour, deriving its name from mounting five 
superb Venetian GO-poimders. On the whole, the 
city, if well garrisoned, might be considered as im- 
pregnable, at least to its present enemies.** 

The port of Napoli, owing to the accumulation of 
mud, has become so shallow, that laige vessels, Sir 
W. Oell says, would have difficulty in finding pro- 
tection during a south wind. Still, it is one of the 
most valuable harUmrs in the Archipelago, and ad- 
mirably adapted for a maritime capital. Mr. Wad- 
dington expresses his opinion, that when Greece shall 
be independent and united, under whatsoever form of 
government^ Napoli will be definitively selected as the 
seat of the Executive. The vicinity of this city to 
the luxuriant plain of Argos on one side, and to the 
commercial islands of the Archipelago on the other, 
its unassailable strength, and the security of its port, 
mark it out distinctly for the capital of a mercantile 
country ; and such must Greece be, if it intend to be 
anything. 1 can perceive,** he adds, no other ob- 
jection to it, than the large marsh which extends from 
the head of the Gulf for two or three miles inland. 
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and nhidi renders the situatioii, at eei^n seaMms, 
very unwholesome. But this eril will be rapidly re- 
moved, as soon as ever Greek industry and enterprise 
shaR be directed by a vigorous and intelligent govern- 
ment.'* This gentleman speaks of the cily itself in 
much less unfavourable terms than Mr. Emerson and 
Count Pecchio. Havidg been chiefly inhabited by 
Turks," he says, it is by far the best built in Greece. 
The greater part of it has escaped the injuries of war, 
and the fortifications appear not to have sustained any 
damage." Sir William Gell describes it as having 
retained more of European architecture than any other 
town in the Morea. 

Napoli was uninhabited in the second century. 
Some remains of the walls, however, are still to be 
seen ; and their high anticiuity, Mr. Dodwell says. Is 
attested by the polygonal style in which they are con- 
structed.* The site of the temple of Neptune, men- 
tioned by Pausaiiias, is not known ; but the fountain 
Kanathos still boasts of a copious stream, though it 
has lost its pristine \\rtueK. In its present state, 
Napoli presents few attractions of any kind. The 
diversions of this capital," says Count Pecdiio, con- 
sist of some ilUfuriiished cotfee-houses and cracked 
billiards, with an e\’ening pnnnonade in a small 
square, overshadow'ed in the midst by a majestic 
plane-tree, and in the indulgence of an eager curiosity, 
constantly excited by news and anecdotes. M^’ornan, 
that avmpensatioii fur every calamity and privation, 
is invisible, as the men do not allow her to bo 

* They were attributed to NaupliiWt son of Neptune and Amy- 
moQCf from whom the town rosy be supiwscd to take ita name* 
written VauTkiOf by the modern (ireeksi Nauplia, Napoli, and 
Anapli by the Franks. 
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seen.” *- This oriental eeclusion of tbe women would 
eeem, however, to be by no means uniform or abtp^ 
lute, if Mr. Emerson's d^ription of tbe festivitiei 
observed at Easter be accurate. As this will serve to 
illustrate ^e manners of the Greek capital, it deserve! 
insertion. 

“ To^ay (Sunday, April 10,) being the festival of 
ISuter, Napoli presented a novel appearance, namely, 
a clean one. This feast, as the most important in the 
Greek Church, is observed with particular rejoicings* 
Lent having ceased, the ovens were crowded with the 
preparations for banqueting : yesterday, every street 
was reeking with the blood of lambs and goats; and 
to-day, every house was fragrant with odours of pies 
and baked meats. All the inhabitants, in festival 
array, were hurrying along to pay their visits and re- 
ceive congratulations. Every one, as he met his 
friend, snluted him with a kiss, on each side of his 
face, and repeated the words awirra, Christ is 

risen. The day was spent in rejoicings in every quar- 
ter; the guns were fired from the batteries, and 
every moment, the echoes of the Palamedi were re- 

• ** The ancient Greek*,” remark* the Count, •» that they might 
prenerve the manner* of the fair *cx pure, kept them almost from 
the contact of the air, and imprisoned them in the Gyntecaum. 
Subsequently, the Turks shut them up in harem* : and the mo- 
dern Greek*, through Jealousy, keep them secluded from society.” 
The Hun. Mr. Douglas confirms this account, stating that ** Greek 
girls arc so strictly confined to their homes, that few of their mar- 
riages are founded in personal acquaintance and attaclimenl but 
the betrothed couple are allowed the liberty of seeing each other, and 
the lover is not fiirccil, as in Armenia, to marry an unseen bride. 

“ It is partly to this seclusion.” remarks this accomplished writer, 

“ that we must refer the depravity In iKUh sexes which yet disgraces 
the Greeks, but which exists to a much Im extent with them 
than in the harems of their masters.” (ji. 15U.) 
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laying to the inooMfoit reports of the pistols and to« 
phaiks of the soldiery. As, on these occasions, the 
Greeks always discharge their arms with a bullet, fre- 
quent accidents are the consequence. In the evening, 
a grand ceremony took place in the square. All the 
members of the Government, after attending Divine 
service in the church of'8t. George, met opposite the 
residence of the Executive Body: the Legislative, as 
being the more numerous, took their places in a line, 
and the Executive piissing along with them from right 
to left, kissing commenced with great vigour, the 
latter body embracing tho former witli all fervour and 
affection.*' 

On the evening of the following day, the plain to 
the east of the town presented a lively and interesting 
spectacle. The fiiieuess of tho day, together with tho 
continuance of the festival, had induce<l crowds of the 
inhabitants to stroll round the tvalls and the plain. 
Numbers of beautifully-dressed females were assem- 
bled in groupes on the grass, listening to the guitar 
and the flute. Bauds of horsemen, mounted on beau- 
tiful Arabians, were sweeping over the plain, hurling 
the (tjereed^ * and at the suinc time ntauaging their 
spirited little steeds with astonishing skill, wheeling 
round at the sliarpest angle, and reining np at tho 
shortest point in tlie midst of their utmost velocity. 
In every quarter, bands of musicians were surrounded 
with troops of dancers, performing their spiritless Ro" 

• The (ijcrtwt Ls a piece of wood, al)out four feet and a half In 
length, which is darted fnnn the hand at full gallop, and isRhunned 
either by Ivniling the Ixvly, or by warding It nd* with another 
Soinetiinos a skitfiii horseman will throw it to the din* 
tance of sixty or seventy yanis. 'rhis game is common to all tho 
Oriental nations, and the Turks arc very fond of it. 
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maika^ • and enlivening its whirling dulness by the 
rapid discharge of their pistols ; while groupes of chil- 

• The Romnika is the Cretsn or Daedalian dance of the ancient^ 
and is thus accurately described by Domer. (11. lib. xviii.) 

A figured dance succeeds ^ ■ ■- ■ 

— a comely band 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand In hand; 

The maids in soft cymars of linen diest, 

The youths all graceful in the glossy vest. 

« « • • • 

Now all at once tliey rise, at once descend ; 

With well-taught feet, now shape in oblique ways, 
Confus’diy regular, the moving maze : 

Now fiirtli at once, too swift fur sight they spring. 

And uhdistinguislicd blend the flying ring. 

So whirls a wheel in giddy circle tost, 

And rapid as it runs the single spokes arc Inst.'* Pors. 

•* Whether tlicy meet within the corridor of the house, or around 
some favourite well and nffummat no evening passes in the summer 
inuntlis," says the (Ion. Mr. Douglas, " in which the young people 
of both sexes, adorned with all the simple finery of garlands and 
flowen, and their hair floating in primitive luxuriance on their 
necks, 

* Ca-mrU ni rffma nithlam per mndida colla,* 
do not assemble to dance the Roinaika. The music generally 
mnsisLs of violins and rustic piiics ; and the tune begins with 
slow and distinct notes, iucroasing with the spirits of the dancers, 
into the most lively and animating measures. They move, hold- 
ing earli other by the hand, in a circle composed alternately of 
young men and girls ; and the dance is led hy some nymph chosen 
from the rest for her grace and beauty, who holds one extremity 
of a handkerchief (' rrjitim dftctfou'), while the other Is in the hand 
of the (.'oryplianis of the youths. They togin in slow and solemn 
step, till they have gainwl the time; but, by degrees, the air be- 
romos more sprightly ; the conductress of the dance sometimes 
setting to her partner, sometimes darting before the rest, and lead- 
ing them tlirough the most rapid evolutions; sometimes crossing 
under the hands which sire held to let her pass, and giving as much 
liveliness and intricacy as she can to the figures Into which she con- 
ducts her coinp.'inions, while their business is to follow her In all 
her movements, without breaking the chain or losing the measure: 
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dren, in fanqr dresses and crowned with flowers, 
were sporting round their^elighted parents. No one, 
to have witnessed this scene, could have supposed him. 
self in the midst of a country suffering under the 
horrors of war, or surrounded by hundreds of families, 
scarcely one of whom could congratulate itself on not 
having lost a friend or brother in the conflict.”* 

In this description, Mr. Emerson, apparently, con- 
founds the Romaika with other popular dances. + In 
their passion for these amusements, so accordant with 
the liveliness of the national character, the difference 
between the modern Greek and the Turk is strongly 

• in Eurottr rijii*, nut per jtif;a Cynthif 

Kweet Diana rhorne* ** 

One beautiful evening;, the Writer saw at)ovc thirty imrtics engaged 
in dancing the Romaika upon the sands of the sea-shore, in the 
then happy island of Srio. in some of these grou|>e8. the girl who 
was leader would chaee the retreating wave, and it was In vain 
that her followers hurried (heir steps ; some were generally caught 
by the fetuming sen. and ail would court the laugh, ratlicr than 
break (he iiidissoluldc chain. Near each party was seated a groui>e 
of parents and elder friends enjoying the siKirt, which reeallcd the 
days of their own youthful gayely. Tills dance. coni|H)sed in imi- 
tation of the windings of the labyrinth of Danlalus, has also re- 
ceived, not unaptly, the name of rt^avs;, tlie cianc, from its re- 
sembling, ill its Involutions, the order In which a flight of cranes 
follow their ronductor.—.See Docolas, p. 11(1— 2U. 

* Picture of (Ircece, vol. i. p. *KI — 103. 

t " The intHlem (iret'ks are not without the imitation of the 
Pyrrhic dance of their ancestors, whether we discover it in (he Imr- 
baroua Alfianitirti, or ni<irc particularly in the combat of llic shield 
and sword which is arteii by the mountaineers of Spliachia. The 
AlbatiUiro Is generally performed cxrhisivcly by men, who follow 
two leaders much in the way prartisiil in the llomaikn, cxeciit 
that the excellence of the Albaniiic t'oryphwi consists in the most 
powerful exertions of strength and activity without grace; In 
stooping to the ground and rising suddenly, in leaping to vaat 
heights, but, es)iecially, in sliuflling tiieir feet together, and dart- 
ing them from under them with great veiin ity, and without losing 
their balance, while they animate one another by the wildest cxcla- 
G 2 
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marked. The latter, like the Remans, * regards ih# 
dance as unmanly and deipading, seldom (if eS'er) 
joining in it himself, and driving his only pleasure, 
in witnessing the performance, from the stupidest and 
most disgraceful indecency. In some of their other 
customs and amusements, it is difficult to determine 
wliether the Greeks have borrowed from their Turk- 
ish masters, or whether the latter have adopted those 
of the ancient Greeks. *f* The prevailing (M)stumo is de- 
cidedly oriental. Count Pecchio, descrilnng the man- 
ners of the citizens of Napoli, says, “ The fact is, the 

mations. In this awkward amusement, we may perceive a resem- 
blance to the dance which was the favourite sport of the courtiers 
of Alcinous. (Odys. lib. viii.)** Douglas on the Modem Greekt, 
p. 124. 

• It is nota(;rcc<l| whether Horace refers to the Indecency of any 
particular dance, or reproitates the practice in general as Infamous* 
when hesays : (Od. 0. lib. Hi.) 

** MoUm thireri gnudet heiicoe 
Matum • 

.Sallust, In a passage cited by Macrobius, speaks of a woman’s sing- 
ing and dancing nmro vlcgantly than was rqnitaldc :— «• pmiHere, 
KUUtre rJeffantiue t/Ham erf, jtrofHV ; tdmintm matrttno! out 

virf(inu'’ Atheiiwus, on the contrary, maintains that it is wise 
and honourable to lica g(XNl tlanccr; and Jupiter Iiimscif is repre- 
sented as figuring in that capacity in the midst of the Immortals. 
Among the llclirews, dancing was a religious rite, expressive of 
sacred exultation. Thus we find David dancing before the ark. 
The most degrading exhibitions of this n-ituru arc now performed 
in eastern capitals by Jewish dancers. By this p.assion, llippoclidea 
is stated l)y lleriNlotiis to have lost the (laughter of Clisthenes and 
the kingiloin of ('orinth. 

t An exercise not unlike that of the ancient Discus, is a fa- 
vouritc one with tlic Turks : It consists in throwing stones of a 
great weight beyond a certain Iwundary. I'hc Turkish mode of 
wrestling is, probably, borrowed from the Greeks. Their archl- 
tci-turc and modes of husbandry arc clearly derived from the same 
source. The love of garlands and the mystic language of flowers, 
seem also to l)o referrible to the taste and fancy of this imaginative 
people, though adopted by the now voluptuous Ottomans. 
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Ofeeki flit & U Turque ; they eat pilaw h la Turque ; 
they bmoke with long pipes ; they write with their 
left hand ; they walk oi\t Accompanied by a troop of 
armed people ; they salute, they sleitp, and they loiter 
about ; all a /u Turque. Instead of abandoning the 
habits of their oppressors, they ap])ear, since the Re- 
volution, only to have followed them even more 
closely. They make a display of wearing the turl)an 
trimmed with white, and the red pa pouches ^ and of 
throwing round them the green cnfetan ; three ter- 
rible prohibitions in the time of Turkish despotism.** 
On paying a visit to the members of the (xovernment, 
he found them sfpiatting on cushions in the Turkish 
mode. The costume, the reclined position, and the 
serious immobility of countenance <»f every memlier, 
made me,** he says, “ at lirst believe myself before a 
divan. The vice-president, Rotazi, with Ins legs 
crossed, was counting the beads of an oriental rosary ; 
the rest of the members, clad in a costume between 
(ireciaii and Turkish, were either smoking or running 
over a similar trinket.** For a ]mlace, the Fzecutive 
Bo<ly possessed at tliis time a large Turkish iiouse, 
the ground.tloor of which was a stable, the second 
story a liarrack, and the third, the bureau or office of 
state; — “a plain, small room surrounded with a divan, 
and ornamented with a large French chart of Clreeco 
and its islands,** with u plain de^il table in the centre. 
The Legislative Body was not betti'r lodged, but was 
alumt to transfer its sittings to a mostpie, which had 
been fitte<l up as a scnat<»rial chamber, lllavrokor- 
dato dresses a la Fran^aisCj and the Kiiropeaii and 
Albaiiiaa costumes are to be seen mingling with the 
turban and robe of tlie orientals. 

l^Iucli of what is now regarded as characteristically 
Turkish, is, however, undoubtedly of classical origin. 
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The turban is exclusively Mohammedan ; but it may' 
be doubted whether the lon^ red trowsers and the 
yellow buskins are not as nltich Grecian as Turkish. 
The tlie Hon. Mr. Douglas remarks, must 

have been very similar to the papouches or slippers, 
wliich are only put on when they leave the house, 
and are left at the door of the room on their return. 
The mnerama^ or veil, now worn by the Grecian 
ladies, and the richness of which often distinguishes 
the rank of the wearer, is so different from the awk- 
ward ishmak in which the heads of the Turkish ladies 
are swaddled, that Ave may safely derive it from the 
Qf the Greeks. • The cestus, with its rich 
cml)roidery and heavy silver bosses, is still the pride of 
the Grecian fair ; and the full eye and golden hair so 
highly prized by the ancients, do not less belong to the 
modern standard of beauty, f The hath is equally 
prized by both sexes. J “ The very existence of the 
llomait; ladies,** says Mr. Douglas, seems almost to 
depend upon this gratification ; and the too frequent 
iiuhilgbnce in it, is probably one of the great causes 
of that early decay of beauty Avhich is so often the 

• The mai'ittma lx;ars a dose resemblance to the .Spanish man- 
tilla, which has liecii siip)>osc(l to lie derivcil from the Moors; but 
the Moors, no doubt, Iheinselves borrowed it from the Orientals. 

t From the nie.nu'st peasant to the finest lady of (^onstantinojde, 
the preatest attention Is ]»aid to the hair, on which is lavish^ a 
profusion of ointments and cosmetics ; and sometimes pilt wire and 
various other ornaments are twincil with the rinplets which float 
tiver their shoulders. A beautiful aubum {<nn vi citpilli) is the most 
common colour. 

^ Kven Sir William Ocll admits, that *• the Greeks, thouph an 
oppresseil, can scarcely l)c calkHladirty pwple; and In spite of 
prejudice, it may lie doubted whether the shoes' and storkinps of 
the \orth do not concj-al more impurity than the earth and air 
create on the exposed lc;'s of the southern peasant, who cannot 
retire to rest without wasliing them.”— Aamifiiv, p. 
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fubject of tbeir regret.’* Indeed, with them the bath 
is a sort of public assembly ; and the scenes which 
there take place, where there is no restraint on the 
loquacity still distinguishing the Grecian fair, are said 
to equal the strangest pictures drawn by their great 
Comedian. In their marriage ceremonies,* as well as 
in their funereal rites, *h in their diet, ^ and in their 
fondness for the juice ofxhe grape, g the modem Greeks 
preserve a close resemblance to their ancestors in the 
days of Homer and of Catullus. The judicious prac- 
tice of establishing all their burial-grounds without 
the walls of their towns, is also borrowed from the an- 
cients. The funereal cypress, which the Greek rayahs 
are forbidden to plant, has been stolen from them by 
the Turks ; and even the crescent, the symbol of the 
Othinan asi'eiidency, was adopted by the conqueror of 
Constantinople from the nation which he subdued. 

•• Catullus, in his Epithslaniiuni, lias mentioneil no event, 
consMlcnt with tlic riiangv of the religion, which does not take 
place at the wedding of a nuMlern Creek. Catullus himself, how. 
ever, is not so accurate in his description of this ceremony as 
Homer. Upon the shield of .Arliliies may yet lie traced the most 
lively features in iheciiitoms of his country."— Docolah, p. 112. 

t .See Douglas on M(h 1. Greeks, p. 134— 7> 

i Olives, honey, and onions are now, as they were formerly, the 
f(K)d of the lower classes, while rice and dsh constitute the princiiHil 
ariiilc-i ill the ciMikery of the rich. .Siltt*!! olives, under the name 
of ntluntltfidffi, form the constant AxmI of all tlic I.evantiiie sailors. 
They are larger and more succulent than the green olives of France 
and Spain, and arc a bulisUuitial and imlrUious food." — JMcf. 
p. i.m 

§ Crn'rnrf was the term by which a nation not remarkable It- 
self for sobriety, descrilK-d this vice; and almost all the other Latin 
w'ords that have allusion to drinking, smn Ixrrrnwcd from the 
same source. In this , respect, .at Itvast, iheGrician character has 
not chnngcil. The inteiri]tuTaiicc wiiich exuliorant liapplncssen. 
couraged, is now 'resorted to under calamity, as the water of 
Lctlic."-i(*M/. p. 130. 
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FROM NAPOLI TO EPIDAURUS. 

The narrow plain in which Napoli stands, is bound- 
ed by barren eminences of a dull and uniform aspect, 
which anciently separated the Argian territory from 
that of Epidaurus. The name of the latter city, once 
the rival of Argos, Corinth, and Kgina, has again ac- 
quired a sort of celebrity from its being employed to 
designate the code adopted by the legislature of Modern 
Greece. The chief object of interest in its vicinity 
is the remains of the sacred grove and temple of Kscu- 
lapius, at a place still called lero or a corruption 
of * 

The route from Napoli lies eastward over the plain 
to the village of Kakingra, (or Katchiiigri,) distant 
about hfty minutes. A few hundred pac^s from this 
village are slight remains of an amient edifice. The 
church of Ajiios Adrianos forms a conspicuous object 
on a pointed acclivity to the right, near which, on a 
Imld rock, are ruins of a small palaio kastro^ tlie walls 
of polygonal construction. Tiles, stones, and other 
obscure vestiges are found a little further, near a deep 
ravine, which the traveller crosses ; and beyond it, the 
monastery of Agios Demetrius is seen in a secluded 
glen to the left. At the extremity of the valley, Mr. 
Dodwell noticed an ancient tower, composed of small 
but well-joined polygons, and repaired with mortar,.-. 

one of the or single tower-forts, erected 

to guard the passage from the territory of Epidaurus 
to that of Naiiplia, from the castle of which it is dis- 
tant two hours, forty minutes.** Ihdf an hour from 
this ruin brings the traveller to the remains of a small 
ancient city and fortress, constructed in the second 


Dy Chandler incorrectly written Cerao, 
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•nd ihird styles, and fortified with a few round and 
squaro towers. The fortress has been repaired in mo. 
dem times, and the place must always have been of 
importance, as it commands the pass to Napoli. Mr. 
Podwell supposes it to be the site of Midea, whiob, 
according to Apollodorus, was fortified by Perseus, 
but was in mins before the time of Pausanias. Sir 
William Gell, however, supposes the palaio kasironeax 
Agios Adrianos to be Midea $ and the site in question 
is apparently the same that Dr. Clarke considers to be 
liessa. The latter Traveller crossed the Argolic penin. 
sula ill a contrary direction. After journeying for 
about an hour,** (from Ligurio,) tliroiigh a country 
reseinlding many parts of the Apennines, we saw,*' he 
says, a village near the road, With a ruined castlo 
upon a hill to the right, where the remains of Lessa 
are situate. This village is half way between Ligurio 
and Naiiplia ; and here was the ancient boundary be* 
tween Epidaiiria and the Argive territory. .. .Lessa 
was hut a village in the time of Pausanias, as it now 
is ; but it w;i8 remarkable for a tem}de and wooden 
imi^ of Minerva ; and upon the mountain above the 
village, perhaps wdiere the castle now stands, there 
were altars of Jupiter and Juno, whereon sacrificet 
were otfered in times of drought. The mountain 
then l)or« the name of Arachnteus Mans: its more 
ancient appellation, under liiaclius, had been Sapy. 
selaton.** 

Mr. Dodwell, on the other hand, says that Ligurio 
(written by Sir W. Gell, l^ykourio) answers to the 
position of Lessa. This is a largo village about five 
hours from Naiiplia,* occupying the site of a small 

* In the Itinerary, >> h. 4(i min. from Maiiiilia, and 1 h. 4(i min. 

from the |>asg wlicru Dr. Clarke placcR Lewia. Sir W. Cell agroes 
with Mr. DodwcU in placing it at Lykourio, following Chandler. 
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ancient dty, vliidi stood upon an oblong rock at the 
foot of some barren hills, (part of Mount Arachne,) 
and at the entrance of the Kpidaurian plain. The 
walls of the town are very much ruined : the parts 
still entire are in the third style. Many blocks and 
heaps are scattered about, but nothing approaching 
to a perfect building is left.*’ About a mile be- 
fore entering Ligurio, at a place called Agia Marina^ 
there is a church with vestiges of antiquity ; * and a 
fountain near the road, forms a small subterraneous 
aqueduct, by which water is still conveyed to the vil. 
lage. Other churches, monasteries, and towers occur 
between Ligurio and Agios Adrianos ; and the entire 
way from Nauplia appears to have been strongly forti- 
fied and thickly peopled. 

“ In an hour and forty minutes from Ligurio, Mr. 
Dodwell says, we arrive<l at the first ruins of the sa- 
cred enclosure, at present known hy the name of lero.” 


• “ At tlie churrh of Afria Mnrina are two Ionic rolumna, and 
the foundation of a py rain id or tower with inclining walls."— 
Gki.l’b Itinerary, ('liandlcr inentiims this ruin : it is a quadrangular 
structure alxiut forty feet s(|uarc. Dr. Clarke speaks of it in' the 
following terms: U|Kin the left-hand side of the road wc ob- 
served an F.gjijttlnn sqiulchre, having a )iyramldal shape, and 
agreeing so remarkably, both as to form and situation, with a 
monument described by Tausanbis, that wc bcllevctl ourselves to 
bo actually viewing the identical tomb seen by him.” The tomb 
alluded to was, however, nearer Argos, and U the one of which 
Mr. DikIwcH supiHMCs that traces still exist at Phonika. (see p. 84.) 
“ The pyramidal form may therefore," Dr. Clarke adds, “ have 
been common to many ancient sepulchres in Argolis.” lie men- 
tions also some otiicr tombs. In the road to Nauplia, ** that were 
remarkable in having large rude stones of a square form, (Xdtf 
placed upon the top of the mound and 

answering to the description given by Pausanias of the tumulus 
raised by TeUinoii upon the shore of Kgina. 

t A singular inaccuracy, if .sir \V. tiell be correct : he makes the 
distance from Lykourlo to lero only 46 minutes. 
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Th« road lie took, left on the right the village of 
Peri and Koroni. The plain had a luxuriant appear, 
ance, being covered with corn-fields and vineyards: 
from the latter, “ a more palatable and less resinous 
wine is produced, than that which is generally found 
in this part of Greece.*’ The name of Koroni is re. 
markable, because the nymph Coronis is fabled to 
have been the mother ^of iKsciilapius. In passing 
through this village, the iiihahituiits of which are 
riiicdy shepherds. Dr. Clarke noticed a noble race of 
dogs, similar to the breed found in the province of 
Abruzxn in Italy, and which, by a pardonable license 
of imagination, may In; supposed to have descended 
from the classical breed of the days r>f iEscuInpiua. It 
was a shepherd's d<ig who guarded the infant demi-god 
when exposed upon Mount Titthioii ; and a rt^resen. 
tation of the faithftil animal was deemed a proper 
accompaniment to his statue. 

GROVE OF ^SCULAPIUS. 

The Ificron Ahos^ or Sacred Grove, is situated in 
a small lint beautiful valley, surrounded with high 
mountains. One of superior elevation, InHinding the 
prospect on tlie eastern side, is supiM>sed to l)e the 
ancient Tillhion, which appears to have derived its 
name from the two inamniiform eminences that com- 
pose its double summit.* Mount Arachne forms the 
moiiiitaiii harritT on the north-west. These lofty 
eininenees are rharacteriziNl hy nigged sterility, and 
by an undulating, uniform outline : tliey are sprinkled 
with a variegatetl assemblage of dark -coloured shrubs, 
particularly tiie lentiscus, juniper, and myrtle. 


* From nwmfwi, or teat. 
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Besides the grove and temple of ^sculapiiis, the 
ponsecrated endosure contained a theatre, a stadium, a 
temple of Diana, another of Venus and Themis, a staa 
or portico, and a fountain remarkable for its roof and 
decorations : to these Antoninus Pius added, a bath, a 
hospital for the sick, a temple of the gods 
«^/at, and another (itaat) consecrated to the associated 
divinities Ilygeia, iEsculapius, and the Egyptian 
Apollo. This splendid establishment was resorted to 
by invalids from all parts of Greece ; and the officiating 
ministers of the jiresidiiig deity, who were at once 
priests and physicians, were venerated not only by 
the Greeks, but by distant nations. Other temples, 
in imitation of this, were afterwards erected in dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy ; but 
this, as being the sup)>osed birth-place of yEsculapius 
himself, maintained the pre-eminence, and for many 
centuries attracted numerous votaries from all quar* 
ters. 

The first object that meets tho eye, on approaching 
from Koroni, is a considerable min, which has at a 
distance tlie appearance of a castle, but proves to be a 
square edifice of Koinaii brick, conjectured by Dr. 
Clarke to be the hospital erected by Antoninus Pius 
(while a senator) for the reception of lying-in women 
and dying persons. Further on, are traces of a large 
building, <livided into several chambers, and stuccoed. 
This is evidently the bath of iEsculapiiis, built by the 
same noble Koniaii. A stone spout is still seen in tho 
wall, whence the water entered from a subterranean 
conduit, M)minuniciitiiig, probably, with the great 
fountain noticed by Paiisanias.* Of tlie once cele- 

• “Two larfjc cisterns, or reservoirs, remain, made by Anto- 
ninus for the rvccplion of rain watrr ; one measured 'Jit feet long 
and 37 wide."— C 11 AN UL KM. 
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brated temple, obicure vestiges alone remain. Mr. 
Dodwell found the remains of two temples, now level 
with the ground, which is strewed with elegant frag- 
ments of the Doric and Ionic orders in marble and in 
stone, but not of laige dimensions. The pavement of 
one of the temples is entire ; it is composed of huge 
slabs of the marble of the country, which is of a light 
red veined with white. >.This, from its superior siie, 
is probably the temple of ^sculapius. Contiguous to 
this temple are the supposed remains of the Thohs^ a 
circular ediHce huilt by Polycletiis, of white marble. 
Several bl(K;ks belonging to the exterior of the building 
are covered with inscriptions.* Near the great temple 
is the stadium, formed chiefly of high mounds of 
earth. Tliere are flfteen rows of seats at the upper 
end, but these extend only a few yards along the 
sides, the rest being uncovered. A subterraneous 
vaulted passage, now choked up with nibl)ish, led into 
the area : this, Cliaiuller supposes to have been a pri- 
vate way by M’hich the agonotheia^ or presidents, and 
other ])ersons of distinction entered ; but it was more 
probably designed for the horses and chariots. 

Of all the ancient remains, however, the theatre is 
the grandest and the liest )»reserved. Pausanias 
speaks of it as tliu most lieuutifiil he had ever seen. 
The koilon, which, as usual, is scooped in the side of 

* Dr. Clarke* however, dcRcrlbing apiurcnlly the same struc- 
ture, says: •* The circular building is uki modern in Its aspect, 
and too mean in its materials, for the Tholus of PaiiHanias, of white 
marble, built by I’lilyrletiis, ari'hitcH't of the theatre; but it may, 
Iieriups. corrcsiK)iul lx.‘tter to the fountain which he alludes to ai 
renuirkable for its nNit' and dectiralioiis; this kind of rooflieing 
almost unknown in (jreece. The biiildiiig, although smaller, 
bears sonric rescmlilancc to the well-known bath ini)iroperly called 
the temple of Venus at UaUc." It is covered with " a dome, with 
arches round the 
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a rocky hill, is in nearly perfect preservation. Fifty* 
four seats are remaining, formed of the pink marble 
found near the spot. They are worked with more 
care than in the other Grecian theatres, and, Mr. Dod« 
well thinks, were evidently contrived with all due 
attention to the accommodation of a feeble audience 
of convalescents. The height of each seat is one foot 
two inches and a half, and the breadth, two feet nine 
inches and a fifth. About the middle of the seat is a 
narrow channel or groove, in which wood-work was 
probably fixed, in order to prevent the backs of the 
spectators from being incommoded by the feet of those 
who sat ill the rows behind them,* and also to serve 
as a rest for the weak shoulders of a valetudinary 
audience. The scats are not perfectly horizontal, 
but incline gently inwards.** This may have been 
designed, as Dr. Clarke suggests, to prevent the rain 
from resting upon them, rather than, as i>Ir. Dodwell 
imagines, to render the position of sitting more easy. 
The theatre forms considerably more than a semi* 
circle, nearly resembling in form that of Bacchus at 
Athens. The seats, which have only one division or 
pnecinctio^ are intersected at right angles by about 
twenty flights of small steps, 28 ^ inches wide, leading 
from the bottom to the top of the theatre. The seats 
are now nearly covered with bushes of lentiscus, which, 

* This '* groove,” dug out of the sulhl mass of stone composing 
the scat, 1* lU inches whlc, ami was evMently intended fcjr the re- 
reptloii of the feel, though it is viry i|ursliiinablc whether any 
w(H)d-work was flxeil in it, as Mr. Dodwell imagines. The seats of 
the stadium at Delphi, and those of the theatre at Stratonirea in 
Asia Minor, arc nearly similar to those at Kpkiaurus. Ovid 
alludes to the inconvenirnres which arose in theatres where the 
seals liod no such separation for the feet. (Amor. iii. i3.) 

** Tu tjuotiue f/Mi Kprrtns /vMf wo*, tun itmtmfte crure, 
m jnidor at, rigido nec premt terga genu.'* 
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by inelnuiitiiig its roots between the interstices of 
the marble, loosens the stones, and enlai^s tlie fissures 
or.those which are already disjointed. At the foot of 
t^e koilon^ there is a ihronos of white marble, formed, 
as usual, out of a single block. The theatre faces the 
north ; and this aspect, Dr. Clarke supposes to have 
been piir})osely chosen, as, with the mountain towering 
behind it, it would ]irotect the whole edifice from the 
beams of the sun during a great part of the day ; and 
in this sultry valley, a shaded theatre must have been 
particularly desirable for invalids.* It is evident that 
the whole has been arranged with the nicest regard to 
luxury as well as convenience. The salutary waters 
of the llieroii flow in the deep bed of a torrent imme- 
diately below. The dianietiT of the ronistrn^ or pit, 
in the widest part, is 105 feet ; hut the width of the 
orchestra is not quite 00 feet, owing to the form of 
the theatre. 

Dr. Clarke found the theatre tenanted by a variety 
of aninials, which were disturbed hy his approach,— 
hares, red-legged partridges, and tortoises ; -f* and his 
fellow-traveller caught, uiiioiig M)me myrtles, n hean. 
tiful snake about a yard in length, shining like bur- 
nished gold. The pcasniits, he tells ns, knew it to be 
a harmless species which they had been accustomed to 
regard w'itli su))erstiti<nis veneration, deeming it un- 
lucky in any person to injure one. “ It w'as, in fact, 
one of the curious breed dmTibcd by Puusaiiias as 

• The Cirivks were fre(|Uontly oblij'cil to carry umbrellas 
with them into Iluir iheatics, »iiii tlie women were 
attcnilctl by tluir umbrclIii lH-arirs liibcrasa pre- 

cnuiion against tlie cii»uaUk» of tin: wvullur, or us a defence 
against the sun. 

t 'I'he tortoises of Mount rtth:eron were Hacred to raii« as the 
serpents of Kpidauria were to Aesculapius. 
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peculiar te the country of the Epidaurfans, which 
were always harmless, and of a yellow colour.” * 
Besides these ruins, the same Traveller mentions a 
subterranean building, resembling a small chapel, 
which he supposes to have been a bath. Near it was 
a stone coffin, containing fragments of terra cotta vases. 

But the most remarkable relics withip the sacred 
precinct,” he says, “ were architectural remains in 
terra cotta. We discovered the ornaments of a frieze 
and part of a cornice, which had been manufactured 
In earthenware. Some of these ornaments had been 
moulded for relievos^ and others, less perfectly baked, 
exhibited painted surfaces. The colours upon the 
latter still retained much of their original freshness : 
upon being wetted, they appeared as vivid as when 
first laid on. They were a bright straw.yellow and 
red.” The learned Traveller supposes them to have 
belonged to the stoa or portico, the roof of which, 
Pausanias states, falling in, caused the destruction of 
the whole edifice, owing to the nature of its materials, 
which consisted of crude tiles (crXa^flt/). On the top 
of a hill towards the east, w'hich is ascended by an 
ancient * road. Dr. Clarke found the remains of a 
temple, with 8te])s leading to it, which he believes to 
have been that of the Coryphojan Diana upon Mount 
Cynortium. An imperfect inscription which he dis- 
covered here, mentions a priest of Diana, who had 

• With bumishoil neck of verdant gold — - 

" pleasing was his HhR{>e, 

And lovely ; never since of serpent kind 
Lovelier, not tluKsethat in Illyria changcil 
Hemuonc and Cadmus, ur the Umt 
In Kjiidnnntitt nor lf» which transforinc'il 
Ainmnni:ui Jove or Capltolinc was .seen ; 

He with Olympias: this with her who bore 
Scipio, the height of Home.’* Hir, Lort, b. ix. 
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commemorated his escape from some disorder. By 
the side of this temple was a bath or reservoir, lined 
with stucco, 30 feet by 8, with some lumachella co- 
lumns of the Doric order. The foundations and part 
of the pavement of the temple yet exist ; they are not 
less than 00 paces in length. We noticed,” he con- 
tinues, ” some channels grooved in the marble for 
conveying waiter in different dii'pctions. The traces 
of buildings may be observed upon all the mountains 
which surround the sacred valley ; and over all this 
district, their remains are as various ns their history 
Is indeterminate. Some of them seem to have been 
small sanctuaries, like chapels: others appear as baths, 
fountains, and ai(nednets. We next came to a sin- 
gular and very picturesque structure, with more the 
appearance of a cave than (»f a hiiildiiig : it was covered 
with hanging weeds, overgrown with bushes, and al- 
most buried in the mouiitaiu. The interior exhibited 
a scrira of circular arches in two rows, supporting a 
vaulted nx)f ; the buttresses between the arches being 
propped by short columns. Possibly, this may have 
the building which Chandler, in his dry way, 
calls a church, without giving any description of it, 
where, besides fragments, he found an inscription to 
^ far-darting Apollo.* lie supposes the temple of 
Apollo, which was upon Mount Cynortiuin, to have 
stood upon this spot.” * 

• r.olni; up the water-coiiriic \)etwccii the mountains Is a 
church, where, besides fniKim'iits, we found a short insf*ription t 
* Ihtifxtirs thr hirnijifinnt tv jUr-fUtrtini' jljivlh, vtt rmfiutit of a vMon 
in hiji AiMillo had :i (einpic on Mount Cynortiuin, probably 

on this s|K>t; and on a Huinniit In-yond are otlier traces. It is likely, 
of a temple of Diana.”— Ciianiu.kii. The following account of 
the custmns ol>servi-d by the iiatlents, will explain the inscription. 
*' Near the temple is a spacious hall, in which those who came to 
coiuult ^Esculapius, after luviug dexiositcd ou the holy table some 
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It is not known to what circumstances the destruc- 
tion of this place is to be ascribed. Livy speaks of 
t^ temple of ^sculapius as in ruins; from which 
state it was evidently raised, Mr. Dodwell remarks, 
long after that period. The work of demolition has 
been at least completed in recent times. Chandler 
says t “ The whole neighbourhood has for ages plun- 
dered the grove. The Ligurians reineihber the re- 
moval of a marble chair from the theatre, and of 
statues and inscriptions, which, among other materials, 
were used in repairing the fortifications of Napoli, or 
in building a new mo.s(|ue at Argos.’* Many valuable 
antiquities are doubtless concealed under the confused 
piles of accumulated mins ; and the labours of an ex- 
cavation would, in all probability, be amply repaid. 
Mr. Dodwell found some specimens of a most beautiful 
green porphyry, which he had never seen before, and' 
which, he says, is unknown even at Home, where all 
the rich murhk's of the world seem to have been col- 
lected. The sacred grove is now reduced to some 
scattered shrubs and hushes, and the dull and mono- 
tonous nsjiect of the surrounding country accords with 
the total desolation of the scene. The remains, 
such as they are,** remarks Dr. Clarke, lie as they 

rakes, fruits, aiul other ofTeringK, night on little Ik'iIs. 

One of the priests bids them keep a profound silence, whatever 
noise they may hear, risigii Uieinselvt's to sleep, and fte nttmtipo 
tu the (h-mmu v'hivh the nhuU M‘nd them, lie afterwards extin- 
guishes the light, and takes care to collect the offerings with which 
the tabic is coveu^i. Some time after, the patients imagine tliey 
hear the voice of .Ksciilapius; w'hcther any soiiikI Ijc amveyed liy 
some ingenious artifice, or the priest, returning into the linli, 
mutters some words near their IkiI ; or whellier, in fine, in I lie 
solemn stillness which surrounds them, their imagination realizes 
the recitals anti the objects by whicli it has never ccaseil to be 
acted on aince their arrival at the temple."— Anachausis, voI. iv. 
chap. 53. 
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were left by the votaries of the god. No modem 
buildings, not even an Albanian hut, has lieen con. 
Btructed among them, to confuse or to conceal their 
topography. The traveller walks at once into the 
midst of the consecrated pcribolus^ and, from the 
traces he beholds, may picture to his mind a correct 
representation of this once celebrated watering-place, 
the Cheltenham of ancient Greece, — as it existed 
when thronged by the multitudes wdio came hither for 
relief or relaxation.” There is yet a fountain, Sir 
W. Goll says, the waters of which are reputed to have 
medicinal virtue \ <*uid (^handler speaks of springs and 
wells by the ruins, which “ are su])posed to possess 
many excellent jiroperties but what those properties 
are, does not appear to have lu'eii ascertaiined. It is 
much to be regretted, that no traveller has hitherto 
analysed the waters. It remains, tlierefore, to bo 
determined, how far the aneient eelehrity of this spot 
might arise from the inedieiiiul eiKcacy of the springs, 
which an artful priesthood would know how to turn 
to their own advantage, or whetlier tlie whole insti- 
tution rested upon mere quackery and suj>erKtition. 
Much of the credit which the place so long enjoyed, 
may have been due to the salubrity of the air, nud, ns 
in modern watering-places, to the regimen prescribed, 
and the recreiitioiis provided ; * the medical know. 

• One prcraulinn adoptcil will nwiiiil the reader of the practice 
oljsm'wl in our own yE^culaplan sanctuaries. "To banish from 
these nlaces the terrifying image of death, sick iicrsons on (iic point 
of expiring, and women about to lie delivered, arc removed from 

them Sometimes, to save the honour of .'1''sculapliis, the^lck 

IM^reons arc directed to go and ])erfonn similar ceremonies at some 
distant iilace." — Truv. i>f Atun-hurKis, vol. Iv. ch. .M. At Balh« 
Clifton, and some other places, the same care is taken to iMinish the 
image of mortality, funerals Ixung for the most part conducted by 
niglit : and the honour of .'E»culapius is uol uufn'<iucuUy Mvvd by 
TAUT IV. U 
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ledge of the priests of ^sculapius may be allowed to 
have had some share in keeping up the reputation of 
the establishment ; and the cure of imaginary dis. 
orders, possibly of some real ones, would be effected 
by means of spells and ceremonies intended to work 
on the fancy. Still, the selection of the spot (for its 
being the birth-place of iEsculapius is a mere fable) 
was probably determineii by the same circumstances 
that have elsewhere led to the erection of baths, hos- 
pitals, and religious foundations, and ultimately of 
towns and cities, in the neighbourhood of mineral 
waters and holy wells.* 

directing the removai of the patient. In fact* none die ; they 
merely remove. 

* Nothing is known of the real history of iEsculapius. His 
fabulous iiarentage, as the sun of A{K)11o and Coronis* is a proof 
that hU true origin was lust. Homer and Pindar represent him to 
have been a native, or at least an inhabitant of Thessaly ; and his 
two soils, Machaon and Ptulalirius, led thirty sail of (Kchalians to 
the siege of Troy. (Sec Catalogue of Ships, Ilijui, b. ii.) If they 
were really his oftspring, we must suppose ii''sculapius to have been 
a petty monarch in Thessaly ; but it is perhaps doubtful, whether 
more is meant thjin that they were eminent in the /Ksculapian art, 
— healers of disease,” as (’uw|tcr renders it. Homer s|)eaks of 
^sculapius merely as a man ; hisdcillration must, therefore, have 
been posterior to that age ; and ronseiiuently, the legciul, the temple, 
and tlie worship arc all to be referred to a later date. There are 
•ome circumstances whicli would seem to render it iirobable, that 
the establishment was cither of Egyptian origin, or borrowetl from 
the Egyptian priests. The iiniim «>f the Mcerdotal function with 
the healing art, in the priests of /Esrulapiu«, many of their ritis 
and customs, tlie alleged descent of their patron deity from Ajiolbi 
or Osiris, and the traces of serpent-worship blendetl with the insti- 
tution, all favour this idea. iSec, for further details ami authori- 
ties, Trav. of Anaeharsis, vol. iv. c]i. ra) Over tlve gate of the 
temple at Epldaunis was this inscription: “ Entrance here is i)er- 
mitted only to pure souls"— a sentiment more in accordance with 
the doctrines of Pythagoras, than with those of the Pantheon, 
.'^trabosiwaks of similar institutions at Kos and in the very country 
of Machaon. The temple at Epidaurus, he says, was always filled 
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The village of Epidaura (pronounced Pithavra), 
which stands on the ruins of the ancient Epidaunis, ia 
two hours and ten minutes from lero. The badneaa 
of the roiul increases the apparent distance. Accord, 
ing to Li\ 7 , that city was only five miles from the 
temple of iEsculapius. On quitting the sacred en. 
closure, the ** healing fountain** is observed under a 
tree to the right, and a stream is emssed, coming from 
the same direction. Two rivulets find their way 
from hence to the Argolic Oulf. Tlie vale soon 
becomes a glen, having 31oiint Arachne on the left, 
and tlie roa<l is extremely bad. The country is un- 
cultivated and overgrown with various shrubs, small 
pines, and wild olives, with, here and there, thickets 
of arbutus andrachne. The pass apjiears to have lieen 
strongly fortified. In nlioiit an lumr, the glen opens, 
aiul presents a view of the Saronic Gulf, with the 
pointed rocky promontory of Metliuna, the islands of 
iEgina and Salamis, and the Attic coast and capital. 
The plain is watered by a rapid rivulet that turns a 
mill, ainl tln*re are some signs of cultivation. On the 
left is seen a tnmnhis, supposed to be that of llyrnctho, 
wife of Deiphontes, nientioiietl by Pansanins: near it 
are some Koman mins. The Kpidaiiriau plain is of 
small extent, but fertile. The wine, however, has 
lost its ancient reputation,* and is weak and resinous, 
though that which is made at lero is of goo<i quality. 
The village consists of a few huts, with a goial jjort, 
formed hy a hold peninsula, on which stood the ancient 
city ; or rather, 31 r. Dodwell says, the city stood ill 

wll!» nick persons, and tc<eniccl with dcfliratory tablets dcscribliig 
tl)c malady from which the patient had Ijcen rescued, aa at Kos and 
Trikka. 

* 'AiAtiUivT Ertiav^ov^Jiias. Iv, 501. »' And Epidsuie# 
with viny luir vests crowned.” 
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the plain at the foot of the peninsular promontory, 
divided into two points, on which the acropohs was 
situated. Few and imperfect vestiges alone remain. 
They consist of some fragments of wall, of the fourth 
or last style of Hellenic masonry ; fallen ruins of a 
Doric temple of small proportions, probably that of 
Juno; a mutilated female statue, clothed and rccum* 
bent, apparently part of a se]mlchral monument; 
some fragments of Roman sculpture in white marble ; 
and, at the foot of the promontory, several masses of 
ruins now covered by the sea. The dense mass of 
bushes envelu))ing the ruins, would not permit an 
elaborate investigation. 

Fpidaurbs was anciently a place of strength, and 
was frequently at war with tlie surrounding states. 
It sent ten ships against tlic Persians at Salainis, and 
800 men to Platicu. Pausanias mentions, besides the 
temple of Juiio and a wooden statue of i^Iiiierva 
within the acrojadis, a temenos of ^fSsculHpiuK, a tern- 
pie of Rucchus, a grove sacred to Diana, and a hieron 
of Venus. No certain traces of miy of these now exist. 
The acropolis seems to have served as a fortress in 
modern times, and, in the middle ages, must have 
been a place of some importance, from the security of 
its situation and the coinmodioiisnessof its port ; but it 
is now deserted, and Rpidaiirus is a mere name.* 

* •* The gulf i.s tranciuil, rctireil, and soothingly melancholy. I 
did libt perceive a single Ixiat, to recal in idea the noise and bustle 
of the world. The shore is at prinicnt oc('U))1ih1 by a colony of 
from Ncgro|ioiit. who rei>ose in this fruitful land, after 
having escaiH^d from the Turks, and piirMie the occupations of 
agriculture, in which they surpiUis the rest of tlie (irci^ks. In faett 
the country is covered witli kitchen gardens, lields, and luxuriant 
vineyards. This rising coUmy is l«MlgtHl partly in small <l\vellings, 
and iNirtly in cottages of bouglts and lc-aves.’WPi{L'c'jiiu’s JuurNoi, 
p. i;w. 
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The place at which the first Oreek congress, or 
constituent assembly, was held, is, in fact, an hour 
and a half to the N.E. of Epidaunis, and is called 
Piatha {Exm'ix), This town is heaiitirully situated 
upon a lofty ridge of rocks, two miles from the sea : 
it was formerly protected hy anold castle, still remain- 
iiig, probably built by the Venetians. The road to it 
is a path along the hills, covered with laurels, myrtles, 
and pines, always in sight of the sea. Numerous 
coins of the Republic are found here ; and the deserted 
state of Epidaunis may, perhaps, l>e accounted for by 
the jireference which, for some reason or other, seems 
to have been given to this iieighbonring port. 111- 
Imilt and ill-provided,** remarks 3Ir. Waddington, 
“‘Piada still offered more resources to the Congress, 
than any iieighliouring town, and was therefore 
selected to be tlie birth.place of the Oreek Constitu- 
tion.” * This Traveller is indignant that Piada 
should have been fraiululeiitly ileprived of the honour 
of giving its name to the Oreek Code, “ misnamed 
the Law of Epidaunis.” Not only may Piada, how- 
ever, be considered as the representative of the ileserted 
city, but Epidauria is the name of the district; and 
few persdiis will be disposed to blame the Oreek 


• Visit to rirmo, ]». l-JS. Sot* vol. J. p. 14". The houM Jn 
which the assonibly was is •* a larfjc rustic 

chamber, forming a paralleloKratn, and iiisulatod iu the iiiiitdle of 
the vlUape, near an anrieiit tower erecUil in the time of the Vene- 
tians, and now inlin)d(e«t by a )NMir old woman. This rough 
dwelling," adds Count i’m hio, " reminded me of the rottagesof 
C^ri, where the Swins coiifedernted against the tyranny of Austria. 
The (Jovernment intends, if fortune should U? firnpitious, to erect 
a rhureh on tlio spot, in lomniemoralion of ilie resurrertinn of 
jtf rtccr.”— rwi/ to Unrri’, vo). ii. p. li***. Tlie rtiad from Piada to 
Na]>oli lies over a Ixautifully diversified country, intersected by 
numerous streamsi and is a journey of seven hours* 

1x2 
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depatiei for adoptSnfif a name consecrated by historic 
recollections. Mr. Dodwell could not discover, he 
says, the sanallest traces of antiquity at this place, 

though the strength of its position, and the advan» 
tages of its territory, render it probable that it was 
the site of an ancient city.*’ The plain, which is 
thickly planted with large olive-trees, interspersed 
with vineyards, is exuberantly productive : it extends 
to the sea. Near the entrance of this plain, coming 
from the south, this Traveller observed some rock of 
the most hequtiful red jasper, shining with the bright- 
est lustre : it is very hard, and not worth the expense 
of working it. The rocks about Piada are covered 
with the cactus opuntia^ whitdi is much less common, 
however, in Greece, than in Calabria and Sicily.* 

FROM EPIDAURUS TO DAMALA (TROEZEN). 

From K])idaura, Mr. Dodwell proceeded to explore 
the south-eastern extremity of the Argolic peninsula. 
In a quarter of an hour, having crossed the dry bed 
of the torrent of lero, lie began to ascend the moun- 
tains whicli separated the Epidaiirian territory from 
that of Treezen. The raad is as bud as possililc, but 
the hills are covered with extensive shrubberies of 
lentiscus, myrtle, juniper, and arbutus, intermixed 
with small firs and cypress^. In an hour, lie reached 
the top of the pass, now called Trachia (from ) ; 

* From Piada, Mr. Dodwell ]trocecdcd to Afrio* Joanne^, (pro- 
nounccKl ^1 Yumii,) distant four hours and a qu.*irter; jiassing at 
two hours and a half from Piada, a village and modem fort called 
Ant!rh-Kn»tro. The next day, he traverscii for an hour the most 
Tuggod nxids, winding among Iwrrcn hills; in three hours and a 
Imlf from AifiM reached the soutli-eastern foot of the 

Acro-Corinthus ; and, in forty minutes more, entered Corinth* 
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Imt the village of that name oocapies ao ancient aite 
about an hour further. In two hours and a half 
from Epidaunia, after crossing the bed ^^f another 
torrent, i^lr. Dodwell arrived at the foot of a wood« 
clad eminence, crowned with a palaioJtastro^ >yhich 
he had not time to explore. At the end of forty mi- 
nutes further, passing through a plain of arable land, 
intermingled with pastures and traversed by several 
brooks, he halted for the night at a miserable village 
called Karangia (Sir W. Gell writes it Karatcha), 
and slept in the cottage of a miller, whose corn-mill is 
turned by a picturescpie and rapid stream. The road 
now becomes a mere sheep-truck. One hour and a 
quarter from Karangia brought our Traveller to the 
base of a pointed rocky acclivity of a massy and insu- 
lated fonn, on the summit of which are remains of a 
fort called Korasa, apparently of modern construction, 
though possibly on ancient foundations. About three 
quarters of an hour further, crossing several streams 
and a rapid river in a romantic glen, is the largo and 
very pretty village of Potamia {lUretftet), so named 
from its lovely riv(;r.* Several mills aro turned by 
the stream { and the hill, on the side of which the 
village is situated, is clothed with olive and other 
trees. 

In thirty-six minutes from Potamia, Air. Dodwell 
ascended to the summit of another ridge, commanding 
a view of the plain of Trmzen, the isles of Oalauria, 
Poros, and Agios (liorgit^ and the Attic mountains 
bordering the Saronic (iulf. ** The hills over which % 

• In the Itinerary, from Eiudaiirus to Potamia ia (»h. 10 min. 

A quarter of an liour from Karatcha, Sir W. (iell’R route aRcencU a 
ateep mountain, where arc liecn, on the left, ‘'a curious mount and 
riatcm, under which is an archeti paaaagc with a stone table.’* We 
regret that we have no more distinct description of this place. 
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we passed,’* he says, ‘‘ were covered with almost every 
shrub that I have seen in Greece ; a circumstance 
that seemMo indicate the genial temperature of this 
part of the coast, which is sheltered from the north, 
and open to all the warm breezes of the south and 
east. After a descent of fourteen minutes, we entered 
an arable plain, and having crossed a rivulet, lost 
every trace of road, and wandered a long time among 
rocks and bushes, where our horses frequently fell, 
and our hands and faces w'ere scratched with thorns. 
After much trouble and fatigue, we reached the plain 
of Treezen, and crossing a stream, probably the Chry- 
sorrhoas, arrived at the ruins of that ancient city, and 
lodged in the house of a Greek merchant at the village 
of Damala.** 

Inconsiderable as this place now is, consisting of not 
more than forty-five houses, it still retains, in its 
episcopal dignity, the shadow of its aiudent greatness. 
The inhabitants, Mr. Dodwell describes as industrious 
and wealthy, from the commerce carried on with the 
neighbouring coast and the islands of the Archipelago. 
No Turks were to be seen among them; and they 
affected a certain degree of independence, which this 
part of the coast appeared to have contracted from its 
vicinity to the opulent island of Hydra. Great part 
of the jdain of Triczen, however, remains in an uncul- 
tivated state, owing to the deficiency of population ; 
the air in summer is consequently unhealthy, besides 
being iinj)regnated with the sour smell of the galaxidi^ 
•or evphorhia charakias^ whidi grows in abundance 
about the naiks, and*is deemed extremely injurious to 
the health. The badness both of the wine and of the 
water of Treezen was coniplaincd of in aTicient times ; 
and they are still reckoned, 3Ir. Dodwell says,*“ heavy 
and antidiuretic^*’ The fictitious contest between 
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Bacchns ^nd Minerva for the possesiion of TrcnseniOi 
seems nevertheless to intimate, that the territory was 
productive of wine as well as of oil. Nep|une, or in 
other words, maritime commerce, was, however, the 
chief object of worship. The port, called Fpgon (the 
beard) from the narrow strip of land by which it is 
formed, is about a mile and a half from the present 
village: it is now shallo'n', obstnicted by sand, an4 
accessible only to small boats. 

The ancient city, which is said to have derived its 
name from Triezen, the son of Pelups, and the brother 
of Pitheus, its founder, must have been riclily embel- 
lished as late as the second century, when Pausanias 
enumerates cii'ht temples (vstfi), four sanct\iaries 
a portico, a theatre, and a stadium, besides various 
si'pulchres, monuments, statues, and altars. It was 
celeiirated as the birth-place of Theseus, and as the 
mother city of Ilulicurnassiis, which was founded by 
Trcczenian colonists.* Here, during liis exile, the 
Prince of Orators was for some time resident ; and we 
are told by Plutarch, that he used to look towards the 
Attic coast witli tears in his eyes. The view of Athens 
and of its loftiest iinjiintairis is now obstructed by the 
volcanic promontory of Methuim ; bnt the whole of 
the intervening monntainous tract, IMr. Dodwell says, 
has evidently l)een tlirown up by ilje powerful opera- 
tion of a volcano, wliich, according t(» Pausanias, took 
place ill the time of Antigoniis, tlie son of D^^’me- 
trius. “ Diodorus Siculus relates, that Pheedra, when • 

I 

* NotwUhstaiuliiif; Us arcliitfctural ilcrnratlons, Trccaen was not 
more powerful than its nei^jhlMur Kpiciduriis: it had only live ves- 
sels at the battle of Salainis, mid UNhi truiips at I’latira. Plutarch 
rails it a small town. It is said to have Ixime at different periods, 
tlic names of Ttiescis, Aplirtalisias, Saninia, Poscidoiiias, Apollo- 
niasj and Autluuiis. See authorities in DodwcU. 
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enamoured of Hippolytus, consecrated a temple to 
Venus upon the acropolis of Athens, from whence she 
could distinguish Troezen, the residence of the object 
of her passion. Were the promontory removed, 
Athens might be seen over the northern extremity of 
ASgina. It would appear from Strabo, that the rage 
of the volcano was not exhausted in his time ; for he 
says, it was sometimes inaccessible from the intensity 
of the heat which it occasioned, and the sulphurous 
vapours which it diffused ; that at night ‘it was visible 
from afar ; and that the sea was hot for five st€ui%a 
round.*** 

The ruins of Troezen are now overgrown wdth weeds 
and bushes, the largeness of which indicates the fer. 
tility of the soil. The aynos and the elegant rhodo. 
daphne here assume the character of trees, rather than 
of shnibs. Few places, Mr, DodwcU says, promise 
better to repay for excavation, lie found a miiltipli* ** 
city of inscribed and architectural fragments, many of 
them Koman. In a dilapidated church, an inverted 
marble pedestal, which has been made to serve as an 
altar, bears an inscription relating to the statue 
which it once sup))orted, raised by tlie city to the 
invincible emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
son of the emperor Caesar Scptiinius Severns Pertinax.” 
Ill the same church is a small columnar altai^ together 
with a triglyph, a frieze, and soffits. In a ncighbour- 

* Dodwell, vnl. li. p. 272. Ovitl. in some l)cautiriil lines cited by 
' the learned Traveller, doscrilxn the horrific phenomenon which 
metamorphosed the plain into a hill. (Metain. b. xv. v. 290.) 

** Eit ftrttiM! IHtthaim tumulm Tttrznna sine ullis 
ArtluuH arbitribtut, qtwmiamjinnissitna ntnipi 

Arait nunc tumuiiu- • • 

tumnr iikloco penmmit, ct alii 

Ofllis habet 9i>eclcm, Ivngo^ue induruit a‘vu,'* 
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ing church called Palaio Episcopi^* are some fntafa 
of fluted Doric columns, and other fragments of white 
marble with sculptured foliage. The lower port of 
the cella of a temple near this church, is finely con- 
structed in regular masonry. In the church of Ayt^t 
(Saint Saviour) are several inscribed mai'blcs ; 
and in the same vicinity there is a large heap of 
architectural fragments. . Several other churches are 
scattered about in a state of ruin, which were probably 
erected on the foundations of temples ; and from their 
number as well as si/e, (some of them being larger 
than is usual in Greece,) together with other Komaii 
remains, it is evident that Damala must have been 
a place of some consequence in the middle ages. Near 
the church of Palaio Episcopi^ are remains .of a square 
tower witli six layers of blocks, 8U])porting a inodeni 
superstructure, and some masses of Roman brick- 
work. To the west of the ruins is the rocky hill on 
M'hich stood the acropolis. Its summit is now occu- 
pied by the imperfect and shattered remains of a for- 
tress of the lower ages ; there are also some mined 
churches in a similar style of architecture ; but not a 
single indication of antiquity could be discovered. 
Towards the base of the hill, the “ fount of Hercules’* 
issues from the rock. The view from the acropolis is 
very interesting. To the west, it overlooks a deep 
circular valley, enclosed by high rocky precipices, ])ar- 
tially clothed with foliage. Eastward are seen the 
plain and ruins of Tra‘/en, with its port, the islands 
of Kalauria and Kelbina, the open il^'gean, the ])ro- 
montory of iSuniuin, and llyiuettus. And to the 
north, beyond the mountains of Epidauriu, is distin- 

* Sir \V. Cell mllii it the church of ran»(;i.*i f'piscopi, and lays* 
it must be the site of the temple of Ycuus Kalaicopia. 
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goished )lie ooatt of Megaris, with Mount Oennia, 
and the white and glittering summit of Parnassus. 

The Abb£ Fourmont states, that, in his time, 
Damala contained 400 houses, and that the inhabitants 
enjoyed good health ; but at present, the insalubrity 
ai the site is assigned as the reason that the bishop 
no longer resides here. In most of the churches 
scattered among the mins, Divine service is still per- 
formed once a year on the festival of the patron 
saint. 


METHANA. 

The route from Damala to Methana lies in a 
northerly direction, over a rough ridge of low hills. 
At about fifty minutes from the village, near the sea, 
are mins of a chapel with an upright Doric column, 
which is supposed to mark the site of a temple of 
Diana : the place is called Limne.* At the foot of 
the hills is the village of Dara, the chief place in the 
district. The narrow isthmus which unites the pro- 
montory with the continent, has been fortified with a 
thick wall of small stones and cement. Both the 
village and the promontory,** Mr. Dodwell says, re- 
tain their ancient names. Cultivation prevails only 
in a small part of the promontory, but particularly in 
the plain where the ancient city stood, and at the base 

* Sec Gell’s I tin. p. SOI). ** On the hill towards Methana is the 

village of Masomaln. To the left, another callwl Tou Faslas. 
I*iilalo>Urea Is a village on a hill near the isthmus." Mr. Dodwell 
reached Methana from the island of I'oros, from which he supposes 
the distance to be between twelve and ftiurtcpn miles ; but he more 
than once lost the way. 'rhe roads are as had as ]>ossible, and their 
horses were the first that in modern times had been within the 
Isthmus. The protopapoa of Methana assureil tbem. that they wote 
the only iionplo with hats he had ever seen within the peninsula, 
and they eacited among the villagers great curiosity. 
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of ihe hlUfl^ which, like Delphi and many of the islands' 
of the Archipelago, consist of strips and patches of 
arable land, or vineyards, supported by terrace walls. 
The rest of this mountainous promontory exhibits a 
sterile desolation, consisting of volcanic rock of dark 
colour, occasionally variegated with shrubs and bushes. 
The outline is grand and picturesque. The principal 
mountain, which was thrown up by the volcano, is of a 
conical form : its apparent height is about equal to that 
of Vesuvius. The hot baths mentioned by Pausanias 
are at present unknown. The ancient city of Jile- 
thana was situated in the plain at the foot of its 
acropolis, and extended to the sea ; near which are a 
few remains of two edifices, one of the Doric, tho 
other of the Ionic order, composed of white marble, 
and of small proportions. Near these remains is an 
ancient well of considerable depth, containing brackish 
and unpotable water ; and in the same vicinity aro 
two inscriptions. The walls of tlie acropolis are regu- 
larly constructed and w’ell preserved, extending round 
the edge of the rock, wliich, in some places, rises 
about thirty feet .above the plain. Twenty-one layers 
of the wall arc still remaining in the most perfect part, 
constructed of a hard mass of small stones, mortar, 
tiles, and earth, coated with stones of a regular ma- 
sour)'. In several parts are reKtonitioiis, ajipiirently 
modern. One gf^te only remains, which is square on 
the exterior side, and p«»inted in the interior. Near 
it is a square tower, and higher up the rock is one of 
a circular form, of small dimensioiis. Two dilapidated 
churches arc seen within the <'icro{K)lis. The promon- 
tory has been fortified in otlier places ; and we wero 
informed that there are small and imperfect remains 
of three other palaio~kastros within the jieninsula.”* 

• Oodwcll, vol. U. pp. 280^ The isthmus WM forUiled by the 
PART IV. X 
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Wait of tline pre^entei tbe lournod Travelter Aom 
completing the circuit of the peninsula ; and it is stiH 
snore to be regretted, that he did not explore the siitn- 
mit of its volcanic cone, — an undertaking 'which he 
strongly recommends to any future traveller who shall 
possess a competent knowledge of mineralo^. The 
Utile village of Dara, consisting of only a few cottages, 
where Mr. Dodwell passed the night, exhibited an 
Unusual appearance of prosperity and cheerfulness, 
for which his host accounted by remarking, that it 
was fortunately so mucli out of tlie way and so diffi- 
cult of access that they 'were never troubled by the 
Turks. “ The pastoral inhabitants,’* he says, “ were 
all cheerfully disposed to accommodate us in their 
cottages, and we entered several, all of which were 
well stocked with the produce of their lands. That 
in whicli we slept was so full of barrels of olives, sacks 
of caroba-pod, and jars of honey, that it was with 
difficulty we found room for our mattresses. The 
master of the house ])layed on tlie lyre, while his wife 
dressed us a dish of excellent fish.” 

Proceeding nortliward from Dara, Mr. DodweU 
passed in thirty-tive minutes a village named Pha- 
laridi, situated in a small circular plain of rich pasture. 
In twelve minutes more, he came to a narrow isthmus 
between the sea and a small salt lake.* Beyond this, 
he passed over two rocky promontories ; in an hour 

Athenians in the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, and 
Strabo mentJoiM it as a strong place, rausaiiias says, that it con< 
tained a temple of Isis anil statues of lleroiilcs and Mercury in the 
Agora. He mentions also hot bnllis. tliirt) stadiit from the town. 
Mr. Dodwell presrured sotne brass coins of the city, bearing the 
head of Vulcan, alluding probably to the volcano. 

* This lake b, in fact, the remains of a bay, once the western 
liort of Trcexcii, and the isthmus is the batik of sand which now 
Chokes the entrancti 
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and twenty ndnntes from Dait, i^tered the ^hdii of 
Lesia ; and in another half-hour, beg;an to asciend the 
hills by which it is bounded. The route now* lay 
along the steep side of a lofty mountain,* by U Very 
dangerous road. The calcareous rock is broken into 
ikmifus almost as smooth and as slippery as glass, and 
a false step would hare precipitated a horse into the 
deep valley. At the end of four hours, they reached 
the village of Fhanari, built upon the eastern side Of 
a steep mountain which rises abruptly from the 
Saronic Gulf. Near the village are remains of aii 
ancient city on a bare precipitous rock, the edge of 
which is encircled by the mined walls. Within their 
circuit appear three dilapidated clmrches with two 
ancient altars, a sepulchral cijipua with sculptured 
foliage, and two marble fragments. There are also 
some modem walls and restorations, probably the oon- 
stmetion of the middle ages, hut none of the gates are 
remaining, and there are no inscriptions. The posi- 
tion is exceedingly strong, and well adapted for a 
fortrf>s8. At the foot of the mountain is the port, 
where also there are some remains of ancient walls. 
The name of the village, which signifies lantern, is 
supposed by Air. Dodwell to indictite that this was ail 
ancient telegraphic station.f Two hours from Pha- 
nari, he reached the village of Kolaki, where he 
entered the road fr(»m Trcezeii to Kpidaunis ; in 
three hours and seven minutes, he passed through the 

* The mountain Is nowcillcd Ortholilhi, firoin and 

t The learned TraveUer refers to various classic authors who 
mention tlie practice of telegraphic correspondence by means of 
beacons. The taking of Tn»y was notlfiMl to C'lytemnestra at 
Mycena*, by Are signals from Lemnos and the intervening moun- 
tains of Athos, Messapioa, CithvroD, ^fSgiplankton, sod Arsch- 
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TninB.of that city ; and in an hour and twenty^ight 
minutes further, arrived at Piada, on his way to 
CoTtfith. 

Previously to leaving Trcessen, anxious to visit the 
spot where Demosthenes expired, Mr. Dodwell passed 
over into the island of Foros, the ancient Sphsria, 
which is separated from the Morea by a very narrow 
channel with a ferry, an hour and a half from Damala.* 
The town of Poros, which derives its name from the 
ferry, is built with a dark-coloured volcanic stone, of 
which the island is composed. Of the volcano by 
which it was created, there exists no historical account : 
it is not noticed by the ancients, and is probably of a 
date antecedent to their annals. It stands on a rocky 
promontory, united by a low and narrow strip of sand, 
which is covered when the sea is high, to the island 
of Kalauria. Poros is destitute both of wood and 
water ; yet, Mr. Dodwell found it inhabited by some 
Greek traders, who were rich and industrious, al- 
most independent, and extremely insolent and inhos- 
pitable.” Several trading boats and^ three merchant 
vessels were in the port, which has two entrances. 

The island of Kalauria is composed of round and 
rocky hills, covered with a thin, arid soil, producing a 
small quantity of corn and olives. The ruins of the 
far-famed temple of Neptune are found on the most 
elevated part of the island, an hour from Poros, and 
are now called Palalifu The summit which they 
occupy is between 900 and 1000 feet above the levd 
of the scai Not a single column of this celebrated 
sanctuary,” says Mr. Dodwell, is now standing, nor 

* ** The church of AgiM Epiphanios is thirty minutes distant 
from Damala* and under it rises a fine stream, llalf-way between 

Damala and Poros is the village of Paphia. The country abounds 
with oranges."— Gjell’s Itin.t P> 
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is the smallest fragment of a column to be seen among 
the ruins. Some masses of the architecture are re- 
maim'ng, which shew that it was of the Doric order. 
The foundation of the cella remains, and proves that 
it was not of great proportions. Within the eella are 
the^foundations of some pillars, two feet nine inches 
square ; also, some large<blocks, whidi have formed the 
exterior part of a circular building, and are perhaps 
the remains of the monument of Demosthenes, which 
was within the peribolos, A semicircular seat of 
stone remains near the north-west end of the temple, 
on the outside of the eella* When Archias was sent 
by Antipater to induce Demosthenes to quit the 
sacred asylum of Neptune, he found him sitting with- 
out the temple ; — ^perhaps upon that very seat which 
still remains. The orator then entered the temple, 
and swallowed the poison with which he was provided. 
The stone of which this venerated sanctuary is com- 
posed, is the dark volcanic rock of the island, which is 
too coarse to be highly worked. Some fragments, 
however, are seen among the ruins, consisting of a 
fine black marble, and of some pieces from the white 
quarries of Fentelikon and the grey rocks of Hymet- 
tus. Several other remains are no doubt concealed by 
the impenetrable thickness of the lentiscus which 
covers part of the ruins.*’ 

This temple is said to have existed before Delos 
was sacred to Latona, or Delphi to Apollo : it must, 
therefore, be of the highest antiquity. It was an 
asylum of inviolable sanctity, being universally re- 
spected, and, owing to this circumstance, naturally 
attracted great wealth. The island appeared to Mr. 
Dodwell to be at least between seven and eight miles 
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in eimdt) tbongh Strabo makes it only thirty 
stecita** 

{'our hours and a half to the south of Oamala, the 
i^ad lying over bare and ugly mountains,** is the 
town of Kastri, the representative of the undent 
Henqione, whi(^ ^was situated on the promontory 
bdov the modem village. Neptune, Apollo, Isis 
and Serapis, Venus, Ceres, Bacchus, Diana, Vesta, 
and Minerva had all temples here ; but their founda- 
tions and the walls of the dty alone remain. There 
was also a grove consecrated to the Graces; and 
behind the temple of Geres' was one of those unfa- 
thomed caverns which were believed to be mouths of 
the infernal regions. *!■ Kastri has two excellent ports t 
the inhabitants. Sir W. Cell says, speak Albanian* 

. Kranidi, to which, in 1823, the Greek Senate trans- 
ferred its sittings in consequence of the rupture with 
the Executive, is an hour and a half to the westward 
of Kastri, nearly opposite to the island of Spezda ; it 
is said to contain (iOO houses. Opposite to Kastri is 
the island and city of 

* Sir W. Gelli in his Itinerary* mentions a large monastery at 
Calauria* but Mr. DodwcU does not appear to have visited it. 

t Behind this e<1ificc there are three places surrounded with 
stone balustrades. In one of these* the earth opens and discovers a 
profound abyss. This is one of the mouths of the infernal regions 
of which I have spoken in my journey through Laconia. The 
inhabitants of the country say, that Pluto* when he carried off 
Proserpine, chose to descend by this gulf, because it is the shortest 
passage to his gloomy abode. (Strabo, lib. viii.}*’-.!lVaw^s of 
4natMrm, vol. Iv. ch. S3. Sir W. Cell takes no notice of this 
cavern* but says* that at Didymo* near a lofty mountain of the 
same name* three hours from Kastri, in a northerly direction* Mr. 
Hawkins found a curious natural cavity* so regular as to appear 
artiOcial} also* an ancient yrell with a flight of steps down to the 
water. 
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HYDRA. 

“ What a spot you have chosen for your country I** 
said J^Ir. Waddington to Admiral Tombazi* It was 
Liokrty that chose the spot, not we,*’ was the patriot’s 
ready reply. On a rock-so utterly barren as scarcely 
to present on its whole surface a speck of verdure, 
rises in dazzling whiteness and beauty, this singularly 
interesting city. Seen in a summer’s evening by 
moonlight, it is one of the most magnificent scenes 
imaginable. The white houses hanging in the form 
of an amphitheatre upon a steep mountain, then 
appear like a mass of snow ; and the lights sparkling 
at a distance from the open windows, shew like 
stars of gold on a silver ground.” . Hydra was not 
inhabited by the ancients. This little Venice of the 
^gean has risen like an exhalation” from the com- 
mercial enterprise and love of liberty to which the 
events of the last thirty years have given 'birth. The 
harbour, from the abrupt sides and bottom of which 
the town starts up theatrically,” Mr. Waddington 
says, is neither spacious nor secure : it is, in fact, a 
deep bay situated on the western side of the island, 
and open to the west, having no nearer protection 
from that quarter than the opposite coast of the Morea, 
which is between four and five miles distant. There 
are, besides, two other ports on the same side of the 
island at a short distance, tho one on the north, the 
other on the south of the city, in which most of the 
ships of war are laid up during the winter ; and to 
many of the rest, very secure anchorage is afforded by 
the neighbouring and dependent island of Poros. All 
these three ports are, 1 am assured, superior to that 
on which the city stands : at any rate, they very amply 
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supply its imperfections.” Mr. Emerson gives the 
oUowing description of the appearance of the place in 
1825. 

The town, on approaching it from the sea, pre- 
sents an extremely beautiful prospect : its large wUte 
houses rise up suddenly from the sea, along the i^d- 
pitous cliffs which form its harbour ; every little crag 
displayed the white sails of an immense number of 
windmills, and every peak was bristling with a battery. 
In the back-ground, the rugged and barren summits 
of the rocks which form the island, with scarcely a 
speck of cultivation or a single tree, are crowned with 
numerous monasteries. On one is stationed a guard 
to observe the approach of ships; and his look-out 
extending to an immense distance, the Hydriots have, 
in general, the earliest intimation of any important 
naval movement. The streets, from the nigged situa- 
tion of the town, are precipitous and uneven, but, to 
one arriving from the Peloponnesus, their cleanliness 
is their strongest recommendation. The quay, for 
the entire sweep of the harbour, is lined with store- 
houses and shops, which carry on the little external 
traffic that still remains, whilst their number shews 
the former extent of the Hydriot commerce. The 
houses are all built in the most substantial manner, 
and, with the exception of their flat roofs, on Euro- 
pean models.* The apartments are large and air}’, 

* The taste which appears in the construction of many of the 
principal houses, would not, Mr. Waddington says, disgrace the 
best parts in any metropolis, and some of them are furnished 
with great costluiess and elegance. He speaks of the streets as 
narrow and irregular, and, some of them, filthy, but ** in a much 
less degree than is usual in the East.” <* The nobles of Hydra,” 
says Count Pecchib, “ are like the ancient Genoese, who were 
fhigal in their living, but splendid in their habitations, to impose 

upon the iieople and acquire dominion over them.” 
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and the balli spadoag, and always paved witb marble. 
The walls are so thick as almost to supersede the 
necessity of our sun-blinds in the niches of their deep- 
set windows. But, independently of the strength of 
the habitations, the neatness and extreme cleanliness 
of ftem are peculiarly remarkable, and speak highly 
for the domestic employments of the Hydriot ladies ; 
who are still not entirely freed from the sedentary 
restriction so universal in the East. The furniture, 
half Turkish and half European, combines the luxury 
of one with the convenience of the other, whilst its 
solidity and want of ornament shew that it has been 
made for comfort, and not for ostentation. 

“ The appearance of the population is much more 
prepossessing than that of any other class of the 
Greeks : the women are in general pretty ; but a 
universal custom of wearing a kerchief folded over 
the head and tied under the chin, destroys the fine 
contour of their features, and makes them all appear 
to have round faces. A short silken jacket, neatly 
ornamented, and a large petticoat, containing an im- 
mense number of folds and breadths, generally of gpreen 
stuff, bordered with a few gaudy stripes, complete 
their simple costume. The neat slipper, universal 
in the north of Italy, which so delicately shews the 
turn of the ancle and heel, is likewise worn by the 
Hydriot ladies ; whose jetty hair and sparkling eyes, 
graceful figures and beautiful hands, all enhanced by 
their half European manners, render them, if not the 
most beautiful, at least the most interesting females I 
have seen in the Levant. 

“ The men are invariably athletic and well-formed ; 
their dress combining all the lightness of an oriental 
costume with the grace of a European one. Their 
shoi*t jackets are covered with neat embroidery, and 

i2 
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dieir only pononid ornament is the handle of thrir 
machaira, or stout knife, the sole weapon carried by 
an islander in Hydra. Their pantaloons, which reach 
merely to the knee, are the most singular part of their 
dress, being nothing more than a very broad and 
shallow sack of dyed cotton, with a swing case at the 
top, and two holes at each corner of the l)ottom, so 
that when drawn on, the superfluous folds fall down 
in a bag behind, whilst ample plaits above add con- 
siderably to the grace of the figure. 

“ The harbour, though constantly crmvded, contains 
only such vessels of the fleet as have returned for re- 
pairs, or a few Ionian and Maltese crafts, that carry 
on a petty trade in com. The glorious share which 
this little island has taken in the regeneration of 
Greece, has brought it so conspicuously into notice, 
that its history is well known. A few fishermen and 
others, forced from the neighbouring continent by 
the oppression of the Turks, raised the first nucleus 
of a town ; to whicli afterwards crowded numbers of 
others from Albania and Attica, in similar circum- 
stances. The descendants of these, together with the 
refugees who took shelter here after the unsucce^ful 
expedition of the Russians to the Morea, foi'm the 
present population of the island. Their commerce, 
before the commencement of the French Revolution, 
was a mere trifle ; consisting solely of a little traffic, 
in small coasters, with the neighbouring islands. 
When, however, the French were shut out from the 
Baltic, the supplying them with corn from the Archi- 
pelago was chiefly in the hands of the Hydriots. It 
was then that they first commenced building large 
vessels, in which they afterwards carried their com- 
merce as far as England and America. In 1816, ac- 
cording to Mons. Pouqueville, they possessed 120 ves- 
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of wbidi forty were of 400 and 600 tonalmrthen: 
the number is now considerably increased, and all 
are employed in the glorious task of liberating their 
country. Their services in this struggle are the more 
honourable, as their interference is the pure offspring 
of patriotism, and not the effects of oppression. For 
many years they had purchased from the Porte the 
liberty of governing themselves. No Turk was re- 
sident on the island, nor ever suffered to advance into 
the town beyond the quay ; their tribute in money 
was a mere trifle, and their only grievance, an obliga- 
tion to furnish annually 150 sailors for the Ottoman, 
fleet, in which also many of themselves were serving 
through choice, and even a few had been advanced to 
the rank of Capitan Pacha. 

The trade of Hydra is now totally gone, and, it is 
probable, will never be restored, at least in the island ; 
as, even if successful in acquiring their freedom, the 
Hydriots will choose some situation more adapted for 
commerce, and desert the present, to which they have 
only been driven by necessity.” 

The population of Hydra was estimated in 1825, 
at 40,000 souls. Mr. Waddington represents it ag 
exclusively Albanian. 1 think it probable,” he 
says, that, notwithstanding the vicinity of the Mo- 
rea, not a dozen Greek families are to be found re- 
sident in the island. I should except some Sciote and 
Aivaliote refugees, who are, by the way, the only 
mendicants in the place. Albanian is, of course, the 
language used in their intercourse with each oriier : 
the men generally, perhaps universally, can converse 
in Greek; but there are many of the wives and 
daughters of these Hellenes (for they too will some- 
times assume the title of regeneration), who are entire 
strangers to the language of Greece. 
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' The cause of this rarity of sojounieiii in a 
place entirely mercantile, is the extreme dannishness 
of the natives; and this jeakmsy is extended to all 
foreigners withous exception. It is no Alhamau sns^ 
]pioiousnes8, or dislike of what is Greek: I am not 
aware that any such prejudice exists. It is a feeling 
purely Hydriote^ and operates nearly equdly against 
all the world ; and, in fact, if there he any people 
whom the Hydriotes hate as a people, it is their 
brother Albanians and neighbours, the Spezziotes and 
Grenidiotes. 

Neither could I ever learn, on the other hand, 
that the Greeks entertain any general prejudice against 
the Albanian character. There are, indeed^ many 
mercenaries of that nation, who, during their service 
in Greece, have plundered the peasantry, in connexion 
probably with the native soldiers, and on whom the 
entire odhim has naturally fallen ; but even this ap- 
plies chiefly to those bom on the shores of the Adriatic. 
Against Albanian families or villages established in 
Greece, I can perceive no such antipathy. An Alba- 
nian commanded the Greek fleet during the first year 
of the war, and was succeeded in his command by 
an Albanian. To the brother of the former admiral, 
the Cretans voluntarily confided the government of 
their island ; and the two persons at the head of the 
present administration in the Morea are Albanians. 

And yet, there would seem to exist some strong 
characteristic distinctions between these two people ; 
as far, at least, as I am able to judge from a very short 
acquaintance with the Psarians and Hydriotes, who 
are perhaps the best models of either character. 
Vivacity, levity, vanity, attract and amuse you in the 
former, and are well contrasted by the sedateness, 
pride, almost insolence of the latter. The Greek has 
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more wit, and devemen, and ingennity ; tha Alba- 
nian.has probably the advantage in sense and judge- 
luent : and, if the one be more brilliant, the other is, 
perhaps, more honest.* 

There may, too, exist a similar opposition in the 
nature of their crimes. Those of the Greek will be 
of a lighter and less decided character: they will 
possess more of versatility, and chicanery, and roguery ; 
less of straight-forward, downright villany. 

However, whether such differences in character 
exist or not, a strong distinction in manners is imme- 
diately observable, and this is entirely in favour of the 
Greek, whose natural and often attentive pditeness 
is strongly contrasted with the sulky and repulsive 
reserve of the Albanian. 

I have not seen in any country so uniformly 
well-dressed a population as that of Hydra ; I speak 
of the men only, for the gayety of the women, what- 
ever it may be, is pretty strictly confined to their 
own apartments. There is no where the slightest 
appearance of distress, or even poverty; nor yet is 
there any commercial bustle, or show of industry or 
activity ; much less is there any parade or demonstra- 
tion of war. The people are peaceably chatting in 
the bazars, and eating with their caviar the whitest 
bread in the worlds a nation of gentlemen, enjoying 
the united blessings of opulence and tranquillity ! 

• Some of the most daring and sucoenful exploits which have 
done honour to the Revolution, have been achieved by Ipsariots; 
but it is a singular fact, the Writer remarks, that since the unfor- 
tunate destruction of Ipsara by the Capitan Pasha, the whole of 
the Greek fleet is ^Oontan. Canaris, however, is an Ipsartot. 

Copnt Pecchio, who saw him at Egina, describes him as a young 
man, about thirty-two, frank, gay, and extremely modest, beloved 
by his countrymen, but envied by the Hydriots. His wife is also 
SB Ipsarfet, of great beauty, grave and modest, a Minerva}** 
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In fact, the people of Hydra hare yet suffered 
none even of the ordinary miseries of war. The sailors 
have been a g^reat deal employed, and enormously paid. 
They have shared the plunder of several valuable 
prizes; and in the whole succession of sanguinary 
victories which they are imagined to have obtained 
over the Turks since the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, I do conscientiously believe that not twenty 
Hydriotes have perished. 

The government of the island is vested in the 
hands of six primates, who are sustained in the ex- 
ercise of their duty by the authority of the other 
merchants ; but their united weight, being devoid of 
all physical support, is insufficient to oppose any 
very general mutiny of the sailors, who may be five 
or six thousand in number, and are prepared on such 
occasions to proceed to any extremity. It was thus, 
in fact, that Hydra was first engaged in the present 
Revolution. Immediately after the first explosion at 
Patras, Spezzia declared her independence. The example 
of 8pezzia was very soon followed by Psark, but the pri- 
mates of Hydra still hesitated ; they were much more 
opulent than their neighbours, and therefore risked 
much more by the throw when every thing was staked. 
The sailors, on the other hand, who had been unem- 
ployed since the preceding October, when Conduriotti 
and the other merchants called in their vessels, were 
enchanted with the fair prospect of seiwice and profit 
which was opened to them by the insurrection s they 
became clamorous for liberty and religion, and, on 
the further hesitation of the merchants, they pro- 
ceeded to goad and flog them into independence.* 

As individuals and as merchants, the leading 

* The whole number of the mob is stated at 5000> and they are 
said to have extorted from the merchants the sum of 160,000 dol- 
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persons at Hydra are extremely and deservedly re. 
spected ; and, in my short intercourse with them, 1 
have seen no proof of that repulsive inhospitality with 
which I have sometimes heard them charged. I have 
even been more fortunate in escaping any insult from 
the lower classes; for from them, at least, I had 
been always taught to expect insult as a matter of 
course : the populace of Hydra is notoriously lawless 
and intractable. However, Greeks at last, with all 
their national vanity, often do each other gi’eat injus- 
tice. In this singular land, every man’s country is 
his own city, or his own mountain, or his own rock ; 
and to these, his mere patriotism, as separated from 
his interest, is almost entirely confined ; and he ap- 
])ears even to detest every thing beyond them. Islanders 
abuse Moraites, and Moraites c^umniate Islanders, 
while many districts in the Morea, and many isles in 
the Egcan, have their several subdivisions of ani- 
mosity. So that if these people are severally worse 
than they represent themselves, we are often consoled 
to find their neighbours very much better than wo had 
been instructed to expect.*^ 

“ Some of the merchants, notwithstanding the 
sacrifices whicli the Revolution has extorted from 
them, are still supposed to possess very considerable 

lars, being 250, piastres each. This Writer's account of the trans- 
action may be thought, however, not very distinct or perhaps 
accurate. 

* Thus we find Mr. DodweU, who does not appear to have 
visited Hydra, speaking with very unusual asperity of the inhabit- 
ants of *< Poros, Hydra, and some of the commercial islands," as 
** the worst kind of Greeks,” who *» think themselves independent, 
because not under the immediate bondage of Turkish despotism;" 
as having *• all the disgusting impudence of emancipated slaves 
and he declares, ** he never found any Turkish insolence or bru- 
tality BO disgusting as the little despicable pride and low imper- 
tinence of the contemptible and filthy inhabitaute of Poros.” This 
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capital, thougli to what amount, where placed, or how 
at this moment employed, I cannot learn with any 
certainty. Mudi is probably afloat in Frank botw. 
toms, and engaged in the corn trade with Aleimndria 
or the Black Sea. 

I am sorry to be obliged to believe that the ad« 
vantages of education are as yet extremely under, 
valued at Hydra. Among the higher 'classes, indeed, 
some few young men are sent to study in Italy ; and 
many others, whom commercial speculations may have 
established for a time in more civilised lands, have not 
lost that opportunity to instruct and inform them, 
selves; but the improvement of the lower orders is 
miserably neglected; and to this cause, chiefly, we 
may attribute the selfish and illiberal spirit by which 
they are characterised, their disposition to riot and 
disorder, and that unmeaning pride and insolence of 
demeanour, which is so generally the companion of 
ignorance.” • 

That sudi should be the character of an uneducated 
maritime population, can excite no reasonable siir. 
prise, nor does it afford any just ground for reproach 
on either the character or the cause of the Greeks. 
Nothing can be more unfair or more absurd than to 

is the language of spleen ; and it turns out that these islanders are 
not Greeks ! Count Pecchio happUy applies to the common people 
of Hydra, Homer’s description of the ancient Phseacians : 

A race of rugged mariners are these ; 

Unpolished men, and boisterous as their seas; 

The native islanders alone their care. 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 

These did the ruler of the deep ordain 
To build proud navies, and command the main ; 

On canvas wings to cut the watery way, 

No bird so light, no thought so swift as they.” 

Pop*, Otfyi, b. vii 


* Waddington, pp. 103^111!. 
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require from the lower ordert, in a ooimtry jute 
emerging from the barlrarising influence of despotisni, 
a degree bf patriotism, enlightened conduct, and po- 
lished manners, which would be looked for in yain 
among the mariners and maritime traders of our own 
Island.* The first person in the island, Lazaari Con- 
duriotd, the brother of the Ex-President,*f* is a man 
of high and irreproachable character. Such appears 
to be the character, indeed, of all the principal people. 
His family, however, came originidly from Gondouri, 
a village near Athens, but have long been resident in 
Hydra. Miaulis, the Hydriot admiral, is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Emerson, who for some time remained 
on. board his vessel. 

Miaulis is a man from fifty to sixty years old, his 
figure somewhat clumsy, but with a countenance 
peculiarly expressive of intelligence, humanity, and 
good-nature. His family have been long established 
at Hydra, and he has himself been accustomed to the 
sea from a child. Being intrusted at nineteen by his fa- 
ther with the management of a small brig which traded 
in the Archipelago, his successes in trade were equal to 
those of any of his countrymen, and about fifteen years 
ago, he was amongst the richest of the islanders ; but 
the unfortunate loss of a vessel on the coast of Spain, 
which, together with her cargo, was his own property, 

• A Spezziote priestj the eparch of the island^ speaking to Mr. 
Emerson of the want of principle and unanimity among the leading 
capitanit observed, that poor Greece was still but an infant 
state ; that it was cruel to expect manly perfection in a child, or 
matured virtue in an enfranchised slave, and such," he added, 

** are our government and rulers; and as to these dissensions, 
there were but two men to found Rome, and although they were 
brothers, one slew the other." 

t George Conduriotti—** a plain, inactive man, of no talent, 
but unshaken integrity."~EMKitsoir. 
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and worth about 160,000 piastres, reduced bis dr* 
cmmtanoes to mediocrity. A few years, however, in 
some degree recruited his fortunes, so far' as, at the 
opening of the war, to enable him to contribute three 
brigs to the navy of Greece. He had at one time 
been captured, with two other Spezziot vessels, by 
J 40 rd Ndson : his companions, after a strict investi* 
gation, still maintaining that their cargo was hot 
French property, were condemned ; whilst his frank- 
ness in admitting the justness of the capture, notwith- 
standing that circumstance evidently convicted him, 
induced the British admiral to give him his liberty. 1 
never met with any man of more unaffected and friendly 
manners. He seems totally above any vaunting or 
affectation, and only anxious to achieve his own grand 
object— .the liberation of his country, alike unmoved 
by the malice and envy of his enemies, or the lavish 
praises of his countrymen. The bravery of his asso- 
ciates is mingled with a considerable portion of am- 
bition ; but with him, there seems but one unbiassed 
spring, of steady, sterling patriotism. 

The vessel of Miaulis is a Hydriot-built brig, of 
about 300 tons, carrying fourteen twelve-pound car- 
ronades and four long eighteens : the crew are about 
ninety in number, and are almost all the remote re- 
latives of his own family. His son Antonio is the 
second in command, a young man of pleasing manners 
and distinguished courage ; * and the secretary, Hic- 
cesios Latris, is a student of Scio, and a member of 
one of the most honourable Greek families of Smyrna. 
The cabin is fitted up very neatly, and ornamented 

• " The other members of his family consist of a daughter, 
now a widow ; his eldest son, Demetrius, a merchant and junior 
primate of Hydra; and his youngest, John, a lad of nineteen o^ 
twenty, commander of one of his father's brigs.” 
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Witb drawings of some of his distingiiidied battles i 
it is furnished with a divan, for the aooommodation of 
the constant crowd of captains who form his council. 
Behind it is a small (hapd, furnished with numerous 
paintings of the Virgin and Saint Nicholas, before 
which an ornamented lamp is kept constantly burning. 
This, however, is not peculiar to the Mars ; as every 
ship in the fleet has its Viigin and lamp, before which 
the captain and cabin officers pay their morning and 
elrening devotions : and at every sunset, a censer of 
myrrh is borne round the deck, the perfume of which 
is inhaled by every individual of the crew, whilst he 
devoutly crosses himself, and repeats his vesper to the 
Virgin. 

Miaulis usually takes his stand at the stem : here 
he remains almost without intermission, sleeping at 
night in a little cabin built over the tiller, and sitting 
on it by day to watch the movements of the fleet. 
Nothing can exceed the anxiety and unwearied dili. 
gence with which he discharges the duties of an'office 
so replete with crosses and thwartings, more from in- 
ternal annoyance than from solicitude for the move- 
ments of the enemy. As he sits all day, d la TurquCy 
with his feet doubled under him, he has contracted a 
habit of picking the soft leather of his shoes. The 
affairs for the last month had been most perplexing, 
and the good old admiral's slippers were now in 
ribands.” • 

The island of Spezzia is described by Mr. Emerson 
as “ almost a miniature likeness of Hydra less 
rocky indeed, and better cultivated, but similar in its 
origin and character. The town is built on the 
eastern shore of the island, and contained, in 1825, 


• picture of Greece# vob L pp. 173-5, 100-3. 
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•boat aoOO inhalvitaiits.* Ito itrcett are batter ibaa 
Gumo of Hydra, its houses equally good, and the 
same taste for deanliness and comfort prevails «here» 
f^rom its situation, the place is almost incapidile of 
defence, and the few usdess batteries which lie along 
the shore had been for the most part dismantled, for 
the sake of placing the guns in their ships of war. 
The dependence of the Spezziotes rested on the nar- 
rowness of the strait wUch, separates their island 
from the Morea, the dread entertained by the Turks 
of their fire-ships in so narrow a channel, and the 
facilities of obtaining succours or making their escape. 
Spezzia has furnished sixteen ships for the Greek 
navy, besides two fire-ships; Hydra has furnished 
forty ; the remainder are the remnants of the Ip- 
sariot squadron.«|- Jealous of the superior power and 

* Count Pecchlo ststes the population of the whole island at 
10,001) persons. Sir William Cell, In his own peculiar style, speaks 
of Specie as a ** thriving town of Albanian peasants and pirates, 
who called themselves Greeks by courtesy.” The island is the 
ancient Tlparenos. 

. t *' Of the vessels of war, about six or seven carry three nuuts, 
and arc of 3 or 400 tons burthen ; the remainder are all brigs and 
single-masted schooners, of from 100 to 250 tons. The greatest 
number of guns carried by any vessel is eighteen, and these are 
almost always of diffsrent calibre, in consequ^ce of having been 
brought from different forts, or purchased at various times. The 
weightiest are a few eighteen-pounders In Miaulisz and Soklni’s 
brigs ; the remainder, in general, twelve cannonades, or a few long 
guns of the same weight of metid. The entire Greek fleet is as 
yettheproperty of individuals; and, though the sailors are paid 
by the Government, as well as an allowance made for the dis- 
bursements of the vessels, the owners are, in general, subject to a 
main part of the expenses of those vessds. Conduriotti and his 
brother have furnished ten, Tombasi three, Miaulis three. The 
rest are, fai general, fltted out by individuals, or are the joint pro- 
perty of the captain and his family* • • 'The number of seamen em- 
ployed in eadi ship, varies from 100 to 00, and thebr pay from 70 
to 40 piastres a month. Their activity and alertness, as sailors, ate 
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nMmfl whidi Iiato qualified the Hydriotet to take 
the lead in the affairs of Greece, the Speaadotes, Mr. 
£mer8<ni says, have never ceased to manifest their 
discontent. With their own admiral, their own 
system of discipline, and even their own code of sig- 
mUs, their squadron always sailing in a body and 
aloof from the rest, they- seem an appendage, rather 
than a part of the fleet ; and have never failed to 
disobey any orders, or rather, to refuse any requests of 
the Hydriote commander, which have not coincided 
with their own views of interest, advantage, or con- 
venience. The unfortunate Ipsariots, on the contrary, 
with no longer any native land to fight for, no na- 
tional superiority to support, deprived of kindred and 
counezion, and, in fact, isolated beings, cast upon the 
world and their own exertions, with no spot of earth 
which they can claim as their own ; only struggling 
to liberate a land where they can again place the rem- 
nants of their families and fortunes, in some spot 
which they may yet be able to call by the endearing 
name of home ; doof from all faction, and swayed by 
no contending interests, these men have ever displayed 
the most undaunted bravery, and have gladly coalesced 
in every measure proposed for the common advantage. 
They have consequently united themselves with the 
most efficient body, the Hydriotes, and have, in common 

already well known ; but as, from the narrow circle in which they 
have been accustomed to trade, very few having passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, they are not what may be called experienced seamen ; 
and the number, even of captains, who have studied navigation, 
is so small, that they have frequently been enumerated to me, and 
do not, 1 think, exceed ten or a dozen; the necessity of this 
branch of education being obviated by their coast voyages and 
diort seas. As to the discipline or government of their ships, 
such a thing scarcely exists.*— Fichire qf Greece, vol. i. pp. 
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iHUi iiheiii, th6 enty and !ll.^cdi of 

ooiintrynien in Spe^zia.’* 

‘ Upoii the whole, among the higher borders bpth of 
Hyihiotes and Spezziotes, Mr. Emerson Bays, he 
fiMind much to admire and to esteem : of the lowdr 
classes, he was led to form by no means so favourable 
ah bpinion. 


FROM ARGOS TO CORINTH. 

We must now return to Argos and classic ground, 
in order to penetrate to the Corinthian Isthmus by 
defiles once guarded by the Nemescan lion, and not less 
celebrated in the fresh annals of Modern Greece, for 
the destruction of the Ottoman army under Mahmoud 
Pasha;* when, to adopt the words of Colonel Leake, 

a Grecian imagination might picture the ghosts of 
the Atrida witnessing, from their still existing se« 
pulchres, a slaughter of the barbarian hosts, from 
which Greece may perhaps date her resurrection from 
slavery.” 

The only outlets from the plain of Argos in the di« 
rection of Corinth, are the passes of Barbati and 
Dervenaki, wliich lead from either side of the ancient 
Mycenee into the valley of Cleonse, and thence, through 
another pass, into the maritime plain which includes 
Sicyon, Corinth, and the Isthmus. The route taken 
by Dr. Clarke was by the pass of Dervenaki and the 
Nemean plain. The road from Mycen» to Nemea 
coincides,” he says, with the road to Corinth for a 
short distance after leaving Carvati (Elrabata) ; but, 

* See vol. L p. 100. 

t According to PausanJas* there were two ways of going from 
Cleonae to Argos ; one fit for couriers, and short ; the other by 
Tretus, a narrow and circuitous way, but passable for caniages. 
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upon reaching the mountains which separate the two 
plains of Argos and Nemea, it bears off by a defile 
across a mountain to the west. As we entered this 
defile, we travelled by the side of a rivulet of very 
dear water, through woods,** (thickets of oleanderj; 
myrtles, and evergreens, ) which were once the 
haunts of the famous Nemesean lion. The only 
anima ls we saw were some very fine tortoises. We 
passed one or two huts Inhabited by wild-looking fel- 
lows, who told us they were the guards of the pass. 
They offered us water, and we gave them a few paras. 
Near this place we observed the remains of the old 
road alluded to by Pausanias in his account of this de- 
file : the marks of wheels were yet visible, the surface 
of the stone being furrowed into ruts. The mountain, 
is still called Treto by the natives : it extends from 
east to west along the southern side of the plain of Ne- 
mea. We made diligent inquiry after the cave of the 
Nemesean lion : the guides from Argos knew nothing 
of it, but the people of Nemea afterwards brought us 
back again to visit a hollow rock, hardly deserving the 
name of a cave, although no unlikely place for the den 
of a lion. It is situate upon the top of the mountain 
just before the descent begins towards Nemea, but 
upon the side towards the gulf of Argos, commanding 
a view of all the country in that direction. It con- 
sists simply of an overhanging rock in the midst of 
thickets, on the left side of the road firom Nemea to 
Argos; forming a shed where the shepherds some- 
times pen their folds. * This is the only cave of any 
description that we could hear of in the neighbour- 

* Bearings, according to Dr. Clarke: Peak of Mount OeraniOn 

S.W. by W. { citadel of Argos S.S.W. ; NapoU> S. ; Acio-Goriit 
thus, e:.n.e. 
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liood, and we may consider it as identifi^ with the 
cave mentioned by Pausanias, from the drcumstmioe 
of its position upon a mountain still bearing the namp 
of the place assigned by him for its situation. Its 
distance also from the ruins of the temple, being about 
a mile and a half, agrees with ^that whidi he has 
stated, of fifteen stadia. * 

NEMEA. 

‘‘After regaining the road, the descent from this 
place soon conducts the traveller into the plain of Ne- 
mea. We passed the fountain of Archemorus, once 
called Langia, and now Licorise. Near it we saw the 
tomb of Opheltes, at present nothing more than a heap 
of stones. Pausanias calls the fountain the Adrastean 
spring. A superstition connected with it gave rise to 
all the sanctity and celebrity of the surrounding grove. 
Victors in the Nemesean games received no other 
Feward than a chaplet made of the wild parsley that 
grew upon its margin ; and the herb itself, from the 
circumstance of its locality, was fabled to have sprung 
from the bipod of Archemorus, in consequence of whose 
death the spring is said to have received its name.^ 

* Apollodorus represents the cave as having two entrances. — 
Between Nemea and Cleons, Mr. Dodwell noticed three natural 
caverns in the rock, a few paces from the road ; they are, however, of 
small dimensions, ** and certainly not large enough for theNemean 
lion.” Chandler, however, speaks of other caves between Argos and 
Nemea, which Dr. Clarke seems strangely to have overlooked. Soon 
after passing the derveni, we turned out of the road to the left,” he 
says, ** and by a path impeded with shrubs, ascendeda brow of the 
mountain, in which are caves ranging in the rock, the abode of 
shepherds in winter. One was, perhaps, the den of the Nemean 
lion, which continued to be shewn in the second century.” 

t ** At the entrance of the plain of Nemea, we came toa spring 
in a rock, with some large stones andancient traces In the vicinity. 
This was probably the fountain Langia. At the time that Adnw- 
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** We then oflttie to the miiifl hf^etim^le of the 
NemeKan Jupitef^ whidi fonn a etHkin^ Object aa the 
pkiin qtens. Tht«e beautiful columns of the Doric 
order ^thout bases, two supporting an entablature, and 
a third at a siOall distance, sustaining its capital oiil^, 
are all that remain of this once magnificent edifice { 
but they stand in the midst of huge blocks of marble, 
lying in all positions, the fragments of other columns, 
and the sumptuous materials of the building, detached 
from its walls and foundations.’* 

Mr. Dodwell remarked, that the columns have fallen 
in such regular order, that the temple evidently ap« 
pears to have been destroyed by an earthquake, rather 
than by the slow process of dilapidation. The bwer 
part of the eella remains. The temple was hezastyle 
and peripteral, and is supposed to have had fourteen 
columns on each side.* Of the three which are stand- 
ing, the two supporting their architrave are four feet 


tos, king of Algos, was leading his' anny through Nemea for the 
purpose of attacking Thebes, he was overpowered by a burning 
tfairsti and meeting Hypslplle, who had the care of Opheltes ot 
Archemoxos, son of Lycurgus, king of Nemea, he made her accom- 
pany him to the fountain of Langia. In order to avoid all delay* 
she laid the child upon the ground, but, on her retutn, found it 
had been killed by a serpent. The fountain thence took the name 
of Archemoxos. Pausanias calls it Adrasteia ; and it Is singular that 
he seems ignorant of the origin of this appellation.’'-- Dodwbll, 
voL U. p. 208. This Traveller purchased at Corinth, a copper coin 
of that city, oa one side of which is the head of Dnmitiui, and 
on the other, a serpent with a child In his mouth, and an anned 
warrior (Adrastus) attacking it. 

* Dr. Clarke was told by the villagers, that there were formerly 
fdnetif columns all standing in this place. This was probably a 
miind assertion, yet it seems to Indicate that the fall of the greater 
part must then have been recent Sir W. Cell states the measure- 
foents of the temple to have been 65 feet In breadth, and Its leki^h 
nkdre than double : the walls of the oe/to, pmuM, and potticiu to<i 
gettner, 106 fedt 2 tochesi width, 30 feet 7 inches, 

FAST IV. K 
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fliz inches and a half in diameter, and thii‘ty-one feet 
ten inches and a half in height, exclusive of their ca- 
pitals. The single column, which belongs to the peid- 
Btyle, is five feet three inches in diameter. Mr. Dod- 
well had not, he says, seen any Doric temple in Greece, 
the columns of which arc of so slender proportions : 
the epistylia are thin and meagre, and the capitals are 
too small for the height of the shaft. The edifice is 
constructed of a soft calcareous stone, a conglomerate 
of sand and petrified shells, and the columns are coated 
with a fine stucco : they are now nearly covered with 
a thin lichen, produced by the dampness of the situa- 
tion. Some fragments of marbles may possibly yet be 
concealed among the ruins ; but even in the time of 
Pausanias, the roof had fallen, wd not a statue was 
left.* 

“ Near the temple,” continues Mr. Dodwell, “ is a 
ruined church, with several blocks of stone: some 
fluted Doric yrus/a and a capital of small proportions, 
serve as an altar. This was perhaps the sepulchre of 
Opheltes, which, according to Pausanias, was sur- 
rounded with a wall. I searched in vain for parsley, 
which is said to have sprung from the blood of 
Opheltes ; and observed no remains of the tumulus 
yns) of Lycurgus, king of Nemea, nor any 
traces of the theatre or stadium, f Nemea was indeed 

• Yet the tcmplc> Dr. Clarke suggests, is not, perhaps, of the 
high antiquity that has been assigned to it, but “ may have been 
erected by Hadrian, when that emperor restored to the Ncmenan 
and to the Isthmian Games tlieir original splendour,” — possibly, on 
more ancient foundations. 

t Dr. Clarke says : ** Near the remains of the temple, and upon 
the south side of it, we saw a small chain:! containing some Doric 
fragments standing upon an ancient tumulua, perhaps the monu- 
ment of Lycurgus, father of Opheltes.” Sir W. Cell also speaks of 
this tumulus, but supposes the Doric remains to be those of the 
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a village, rather than a town ; (Paiisanias calls it 
it was probably inhabited chiefly by the 
priests and attendants on the god, and those who pre« 
pared the quinquennial games.* 

** The plain exhibits a very even surface ; it is sur. 
rounded with barren hills of a dark and melancholy 
hue, the highest of which, at the north-eastern ex. 
tremity, has a flat summit, and is probably that 
which was called Apesas by the ancients. This is 
visible from the heights above Corinth and from the 
acropolis of Argos. According to Pausanias, Perseus 
first sacrificed to Jupiter Apesantios on this moun- 
tain. 

Nemea is more characterised by gloom than 
most of the places I have seen. The splendour of 
religious pomp and the busy animation of gymnastie 
and equestrian exercises, have been succeeded by the 
dreary vacancy of a death-like solitude. We saw no 
living creatures but a ploughman and his oxen, in a 
spot which u'as once exhilarated by the gayety of 
thousands, and which resounded with the shouts of a 
crowded population. The forest which supplied Her- 
cules with his club, could not at present furnish a 
common walking-stick. There is not a single tree in 
the whole plain, and only a few bushes about the 
temple.” -j- 

Pr(^jplteao£ the temple. ** There are indications ot the Nemeaa 
thealre,” he says, ** at the foot of a hill not far distant; and pro- 
bably vestiges of the stadium or hippodrome of the Nemesn 
Games might be discovered by an attentive search.*’— Ain. p. 159. 
Was not the tomb of Opheltes and his father the same ? 

* The Olympic games were celebrated every fifth year, but the 
Nemean every third year. The latter continued loi^ after the 
former were abolished. 

t If the club of Hercules was of olive, as Pausanias states, it la 
probable that timb^ trees were always scarce, in this plain. The 
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The Nemean were funereal games and the gloomy 

luipect of the spot would seem to have comported with 
the original character of the institution. The presi. 
dents were clothed in black garments, and the parsley 
with which the visiters were crowned, was the herb, 
Plutarch tells us, with which the ancient Greeks were 
accustomed to adorn the sepulchres of their dead. It 
Still retains, among the moderns, its melancholy use 
and emblematic character. To want parsley’* 
viAjmu), was an expression applied to a person 
in the last extremity ; and the gift of parsley, in the 
hieroglyphic language of dowers, implies a wish of the 
person’s death to whom it is presented. In some 
parts of England, the rosemary, with its ‘ sweet de- 
caying smell,’ has the same funereal character, being 
put in the coffins of the dead, as, in Greece, the 
parsley is strewed on the grave, or planted round it. 

. A poor village, consisting of three or four huts, 
somewhat further in the plain, to the N.E. of the 
temple, now occupies, Dr. Clarke says, the situation of 
the ancient village of Nemea: it bears the name of 


temple was, however, surrounded with a grove of cypress-trees, 
which has entirely disappeared. 

• There is reason to believe that all the games owed their insti- 
tution to a similar origin, though, as political institutions, they 
became subsequently modified. The Olympic Games are said to 
have been originally celebrated in honour of deceased heroes. 
•• Games, with prizes for the conquerors, were the usual compli- 
ment, and made up the greatest part of the ceremony at the funeral 
of every person of note and quality* • • •Sometimes, an anniversary 
solemnization of games was enacted in honour of the deceased. 
Such were those instituted by a decree of the Syracusians as a per- 
petual memorial of the godlike virtues of Timoleon, their deliverer 
and l^islator.”— See Dissert, on the Olympic Games prefixed to 
West’s Pindar. The Nemean Games were sacred to Hercules, as 
the Olympic were to Jupiter, the Isthmian to N^tune, and the 
Pythian to Apollo. 
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Cohnna^ probably bestowed upon it in consequence 
of these ruins.” • 

The ancient road to Corinth did not pass through 
Nemea, but ran direct to Cleonse,*!- where the Nemean 
Games were sometimes celebrated. The intermediate 
distance, according to 'Sir W. Gell, is an hour and a 
quarter, although, according to Pausanias, it was only 
fifteen stadia^ or not two miles. The road is very 
bad. Chandler, who took this route, says : We 
passed by the fountain at Nemea to regain the direct 
road from Argos to Corinth, re-ascending Tretus. We 
then travelled over a mountainous road among low 
shrubs ; the hills with their tops washed bare, some 
shining, and with channels worn in their sides ; the 
way crossed by very’ deep water-courses and shallow 
streams. We came to a small plain, in which are 
some vestiges of Cleoncc, a city once overspreading a 
knoll or rising rock, and handsomely walled about. 
It is mentioned by Pausanias as a place not large, 
with a temple of Minerva.” Diodorus Siculus men- 
tions also a temple of Hercules in this vicinity, the 
ruins of which Mr. Cockerell found behind a khan on 
the road from Cleonse to Argos, with part of a statue, 
supposed to be of Hercules.§ Mr. DodweU, who 

« Sir W. Cell says, the village nearest the ruins is called Kut- 
chukmadi. 

f Cleonse was 120 or nearly fifteen miles from Corinth. 
The distance must be considerably increased by going through 
Nemea, if we may depend upon Sir W. Gcll's calculation by time. 
Adding together the distances ftom Corinth to Cleonse, fhirn 
Cleonse to Nemea, from Nemea to Krabata, and from Krabata to 
Argos, we have eight hours ; equal to about twenty-five miles. 

^ This discrepancy is so considerable as almost to justify suspi- 
cion whether supposed temple of Jupiter be really that of 
Nemea. 

$ GeU’i; Itin. p, 157 , 

K 2 
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Muiied 0160IUB from the Isthmiu, thug descrlbei the 
yestiges to whidi Chandler so obscurdy alludes. 

In two hours and thirty-three minutes from 
Corinth, we arrived at the ruins of Kleonai, at present 
named Kourtese, situated upon a circular and insulated 
hill, which seems to have been completely covered 
with buildings. On the side of the hill are six andant 
terrace-walls of the third style of masonry, rising oko 
above the other, on which the houses and streets were 
situated. Strabo, as well as Homer, calls it a well- 
built town, and says, that it extended round a hiU, 
and was eighty stadia from Corinth, which agrees 
nearly with two hours and a half that it took us to 
reach it from that place. The Acrocorinthus, which 
had been concealed from us by intervening hills, be- 
came visible from hence in the direction of N. 65 E. ; 
and Strabo says, he saw it from the Acrocorinthus. 
Both the Geographer and Pausanias call it a small 
town. The walls of this city appear to owe their 
dilapidation more to violence than to time, as, where 
they have been suffered to remain, their preservation 
is perfect. They were probably demolished by the 
destructive fury of the tyrants of the world, at the 
period of the taking of Corinth. According to the 
testimony of Pausanias, the detested tyranny of the 
Homans destroyed, at that unhappy epoch, all the 
fortified places in Greece. The destruction of many 
most interesting remains of Grecian fortification is, no 
doubt, to be attributed to the overbearing policy of 
that people. 

Not far from the ruins of Kleonai is a ridge of 
hills, one of which is called Agion Oros, the holy 
mountain, on which are the remains of a small 
town or castle, situated above the extensive village of 
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Agios BaAli^ probably Tenea, whidi was sixty stacUa 
from Corinth, on the way to Mycenm.’** 

On leaving CleonsB, the road is crossed by two small 
torrents, which join a large stream on the right, flow- 
ing .towards Corinth. In the plain are several vil- 
lages. On the right is that of Omwr Tschaousch^ 
with a few cypresses about it and some cultivation. 
Within a short distance, the traveller crosses five 
other rivulets running towards the Corinthian Gulf, j- 
The road then lies over gome gentle eminences of a 
light-coloured argillaceous soil, j: which have been rent 
by earthquakes, and furrowed by winter torrents. 
Several deep ravines are crossed by bridges. On 
coming in view of the Gulf, the plain opens on the 
left, covered with vineyards and olive-groves. The 
fertility of this plain was proverbial, and it was noted 
for its olives. The trees, howevei*, Mr. Dodwell says, 
being thickly planted, are not so large and thriving 
as those of Athens, which stand further apart, and 
have more room for their roots, as well as a freer cir- 
culation of air for their branches. The road is ex- 
tremcly slippery after rain. A steep path descends 
into the plain, and at the foot of the hills are two 
tumuli, some ancient stone-quarries, and traces of 
buildings. Further on, the traveller crosses two 
streams, and passes by a fountain with remains of 
Roman brick-work ; he then passes over a deep ravine, 
and in thirty-seven minutes after entering the plain, 
arrives at Corinth. 

• Dodwdl, voU U. p. 206. 

t Between Omar Tschaousch and Rakanlf the same river is 
crossed three times. 

t Dr. Clarke 8ays> ** the rocks appeared tooonslatof a whitish 
chalky limestone.** 
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CORINTH. 

TiflEEE is scarcely any one of the seats of ancient 
magiiifiosnoe and luxury that calls up more vivid and 
powerful assMiations, than are awakened by the name 
of this once opulent and powerful city. Corinth, 
the prow and stem of Greece,*** the emporium of 
its comnUtt^ the key and bulwark of the Pelopon- 
nesus, was proverbial for its wealth as early as the 
time of Homo*. Its situation was so advantageous 
for the inexperienced navigation of early times, that 
it became of necessity the centre of trade.f The cir. 
cumnavigation of the peninsula was tedious and un- 
certain to a proverb ; X while at the Isthmus, not only 
their cargoes, but, if requisite, the smaller vessels 
might be transported from sea to sea. By its port of 
CenchreiB, it received the rich merchandise of Asia, and 
by that of Ledueum, it maintained intercourse with 
Italy and Sicily. The Isthmian Games, by the con- 
course of people which they attracted at their celebra- 
tion, contributed not a little to its immense opulence ; 
and the prodigality of its merchants rendered the 

* xat vnt (Dion Chryiostom in 

Dodwdl). The Aciocorinthus was one of the horns on which 
PhiMp was advised to lay hold in order to secure the heifer, the 
Peloponnesus: Ithome was the other. 

f Tbe first naval battle on record was fought between Corinth 
and its colony Corcyra, about 6R7 B.C. ** Syracuse, the ornament 
of Sicily, Corcyra, some time sovereign of the seas, Ambracla in 
Epirus, and several other cities more or less flourishing, owe their 
origin to Corinth,”— 2 Vb». of Anarchasiat vol. ill. c. 37. Thucy- 
dides states, that the Corinthian ship-builders first produced g^- 
leys with three benches of oars. 

Cape Malea was. In those days, a sort of Cape of Good Hope. 
*' Before the mariner doubles Cape Malea,” it was said, he 
should forget all he holds dearest in the world.” 
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place 80 8 «penBive» that it became a aaying, It ii 
not for erery one to go to Corinth.*’* Prior to its 
barbarous destruction by the Komani, it must hare 
been an extremely magnificent city. Fausanias men- 
tions in and near the city, a theatre, an odeum, a 
stadium, and sixteen temples. That of Venus pos- 
sessed above a thousand female slaves. » 

The original name of Corinth was Ephyra: who 
the Corinthus was, ih>m whom the city is stated to 
have taken its present name, is matter of uncertainty 
and fable. *f- The Grecian city was destroyed by Ro- 
man barbarians. A dispute, in which the Roman 
senate interposed, produced a war equaUy fatal to 
Grecian liberty and to Corinth. The general of the 
Acheeans was defeated, and fleeing into Arcadia, 
abandoned this city. Lucius Mummius, who com- 
manded the Roman army, apprehensive of some 

* *• The women of Corinth are distinguished by their beauty, 
the men by their love of gain and pleasure. They ruin their health 
by convivial debauches, and love with them is only licentious pas- 
sion. Venus is their principal deity.* •••The Corinthians, who 
performed such illustrious acts of valour in the Persian war, be- 
coming enervated by pleasure, sunk under the yoke of the Argives ; 
were obliged alternately to solicit the protection of the Lacedae- 
monians, the Athenians, and the Thebans j and are at length 
reduced to be only the wealthiest, the most effimilnate, and the 
weakest state in Greece.”— Tmv. of Anacharsh, vol. ill. c. 37* In 
this description of the manners of Corinth, we recognise the usual 
features of a maritime and commercial capital. Cadis has beoi 
called the modem Paphos : at one time the emporium of the Indies, 
commanding the commerce of both the Atlantic add the Mediter- 
ranean, eminent alike for its wealth and its profligacy, the charms 
of its women, the opulence of its merchants, and the gayety of its 
inhabitants, it might, with singular accuracy In the comparison, 
have been more appropriately styled the modern Corinth.— See 
Mod. Tray., Spain, vol. 1. p. 355. 

t •* Corinth,” says Wheeler, hath yet near upon preserved its 
old name ; for they still call it Corintho, or, for Shortness, Coiithos 
seldom, now-a-days, pionounciiig the 2 at the end of thMi words.** 
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stratagem, did not enter until the third da/^ though 
the gates stood open. The Corinthians were put to 
the sword, or sold as captives, and the city was pil- 
laged and subverted. The historian Polybius, who 
was present, laments, among other articles, the un- 
worthy treatment of the offerings and works of art ; 
relating, that he saw exquisite and famous pictures 
thrown neglectfully on the ground, and the soldiers 
playing on them with dice. The precious spoil was 
among the prime ornaments of Rome and of the places 
in which it was dispersed. The town lay desolate 
until Julius Cesar settled there a Roman colony, 
when, in moving the rubbish and digging, many vases 
were found, of brass or earth finely embossed. The 
price given for these curiosities excited Industry in 
the new inhabitants : they left no burying-place 
unexamined ; and Rome, it is said, was filled with 
the furniture of the sepulchres of Corinth.” • 

When the republics of Thebes and Argos, of 
Sparta and Athens, were lost in a single province of the 
Roman empire, which, from the superior influence 
of the Achsean league, was usually denominated the 
province of Achaia, Corinth became the capital and 
the residence of the pro-consul. :{: Hither St. Paul 
came from Athens, A.D. 52, and continued a year and 
six months in the city, which appears to have been 
the furthest point southward of his travels in Greece. 
Having shorn his head in Cenchrea,” in consequence 
of a vow, instead of proceeding to the Peloponnesus, 
he sailed thence to Ephesus on his way to Syria. His 
two epistles to the Christian Church at Corinth, 
(written from Ephesus and Philippi, A.D. 56, 57,) 

* Chandler* voL IL ch. 57. 

1 Gibbon. Acts xviii. 12. 
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indirectly prove the licejatious state of public morals 
in the colonial capital. 

“ New Corinth had flourished 217 years when it 
was visited by Pausanias. It had then a few anti, 
quities, many temples and statues, especially about 
the a^ora or market-place, and several baths. The 
Emperor Hadrian introduced water from a famous 
spring at Stymphalus in Atcadia ; and it had various 
fountains, alike copious and ornamental. The stream 
of one issued from a dolphin, on which was a brazen 
Neptune ; of another, from the hoof of Pegasus, on 
whom Bellerophon was mounted. On the right hand, 
coming along the road leading from the market-place 
towards Sicyon, were the odeum and the theatre, by 
which was a temple of Minerva. The old gymnasium 
was at a distance. Going from the market-place 
toward Lechscum, was a gate, on which were placed 
Phaeton and the Sun in gilded chariots. Pirene 
entered a fountain of white marble, from which the 
current passed in an open channel. They supposed 
the metal called Corinthian brass to have been im- 
mersed, while red hot, in this water. On the way 
up to the Acrocorinthus were temples, statues, and 
altars,* and the gate leading to Tenea; a village 
with a temple of Apollo, sixty stadia^ or seven miles 
and a half dfstant, on the road to Myceiise. At 
Lecheeum was a temple and a brazen image of Nep- 
tune. At Cenchrese were temples ; and by the way 
from the city, a grove of cypress- trees, sepulchres, and 
monuments. Opposite was the ‘ Bath of Helen,’ 
water tepid and salt, flowing plentifully from a rock 

* These have all disappcaretl. All that Dr. Clarke observed in 
going up. were the remains of an ancient paved way near the gate 
of the fortress, and near it, an Ionic capital. " 
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into the iiea* Mnmmius bad rained tbe theatre ot 
Corinth ; and the munificence of the great Athenian, 
Atticas Herodes, was displayed in an edifice with a 
roof, inferior to few of the most celebrated stracturei 
in Oreeoe* 

The Roman colony was resenred to sufier the 
same calamity as the Greek city, and from a con- 
queror more terrible thad Alummius, AlariCj the 
savage destroyer of Athens and universal Greece. In 
a country harassed with frequent wars, as the Pelo- 
ponnesus has since been, the Acrocorinthus was a post 
of too much consequence to be neglected. It was 
besieged and taken in 1469 by Mahomet II. ; the des- 
pots or lords of the Morea, brothers of the Greek 
emperor who was killed in defending Constantinople, 
refusing payment of the arrears of the tribute which 
had been imposed by Sultan Morat in 1447* The 
country became subject to the Turks, except such 
maritime places as were in the possession of the 
Venetians, and many of the principal inhabitants 
were carried away to Constantinople. Corinth, with 
the Morea, was yielded to the Republic at the con- 
clusion of the war in 1698, and again by it to the 
Turks in 1716.”* 

“ The present town of Corinth,” says Mr. Dodwell, 
describing its appearance in 1805, though very 
thinly peopled, is of considerable extent. The houses 
are placed wide apart, and much space is occupied 
with gardens. There are some fine fountains In the 
town, one of which is extremely curious, on account 
of the fantastic ornaments with which it has been 
enriched by the singular combinations of Turkish 


• Chandlsr's Travslsi vol. ii. ch. 57. 
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taste. Cerindi is goremed by a Bey, whose command 
extends orer 163 villages.* The (diief produce of the 
territory is com, cotton, tobacco, and oil, and a better 
wine than that of Athens, which the Turks quaff 
freely in spite of their prophet, in order to counteract 
the bad effects of the air, which in summer is almost 
pestilential. A thick dewYalls during the night ; and 
early in the morning, every thing is as wet as if it 
had been drenched with rain. The plague, which 
raged here a few months before our arrival, destroyed 
about 800 persona. The Bey resides in a large house 
at the north-eastern extremity of the town. His gar- 
den is ornamented with decapitated cypress-trees, 
which circumstance contradicts the authority of Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny, who assert that the cypress dies if 
its top is cut off. Corinth is the first bishopric of the 
Morea : the bishop's title is rut Mv^uef* 

The Acrocorinthos, or acropolis of Corinth, is one 
of the finest objects in Greece, and, if properly gar- 
risoned, would be a place of g^eat strength and im- 
portance. It abounds with excellent water, is in most 
parts precipitous, and there is only one spot from 
which it can be annoyed with artillery. This is a 
pointed rock, at a few hundred yards to the south- 
west of it, from which it was battered by Mohamed 11. 
Before the introduction of artillery, it was deemed 
almost impregnable, and had never been taken ex- 
cept by treachery or surprise, f It shoots up maj^ 

* The caddi,** Wheler Bays. to counted to have at toast 300 
villages luider his jurisdiction, but these are little better than so 
many farms up and down the plain between them and Sicyon.'* 

t Owing to its natural strength, a small number of men were 
deemed sufficient to garrison it; and in the time of Aratus, (ac- 
cording to Plutarch) it was defended by 400 soldiers, /K) dogs, and 
as many keepers. It was surrounded with a wall by Cleomenes, 
PART IV. I. 
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tically firom tke plain to a conaideiaUe hdghi, md 
forms a conspicuous object at a great distance : it is 
clearly seen from Athens, from which it is not less 
than forty-four miles in a direct line. Strabo affirms, 
that it is three stadia and a half in perpendicular 
height, but that the ascent to the top is thirty stadia 
by the road, the circuitous inflections of which render 
this no extravagant computation. The Acrocorinthos 
is at present regarded as the strongest fortification in 
Greece, next to that of Nauplia in Argolis. It con- 
tains within its walls, a town, and three mosques. 
Athenasus commends the water of the fountain Peirene 
in the Acrocorinthos as the most salubrious in Greece. 
It was at this fount that Pegasus was drinking when 
taken by Bellerophon. After gushing from the rock, 
it branches into several small rills, which find their 
way imperceptibly to the lower city, which, for that 
reason, andently merited the epithet of etfruy 

the well-watered city. I was assured that there were 
scarcely any vestiges of antiquity within the Acroco- 
rinthos, and the walls appear to be of modern con- 
struction, but the jealous vigilance of the Turks 
would not permit me to approach sufficiently near to 
ascertain if any part of them is ancient.” *. 

Dr. Clarke could only obtain permission to ascend 
to the summit of the rock, as far as the outside of the 
gates of the fortress; but Sir George Wheler, who 
travelled in 1675-6, by virtue of his “ consul’s pa- 
tent” from the Grand Seignior, backed by a couple of 
dollars to the aga of the castle, was allowed to go 
where he pleased. The following is his account of 
the place. 

* Dodwcll, vol. ii. p. 187. Luslerl, who subftequently obtained 
accebs to the fortress, observed only tlie shaft of a simdl pillar. 
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We vent ihither on horseback, it being a good 
hour’s itork to get up to it from the town ; for it is a 
mile hence td the foot of the hill ; and thence a very 
steep way up, with many windings and turnings, be- 
fore one arrires at the first gate. l?he Acrocorinthos 
is situated upon a very high rock, haring a great pre- 
cipice round it, but not so deep on the south-west side 
where the entrance is ; for thence runs oat a ridge of 
the hill two or three miles southwards in the Morea ; 
and thence it was that Mahomet 11. made his assault 
when he took it from the Venetians after fourteen 
months’ siege, that part of the castle being the only 
place where it is pregnable. The first gate we came 
to is plated with iron, where we were made to alight 
to go in on foot. This side of the rock is well covered 
with houses ; for not only those who still reside here, 
as well Turks as Christians, have their houses and 
families there, but, for the most part, even those who 
dwell below in the to^vn, have houses also in the 
castle, where they keep all their best goods safe from 
the frequent and very uncourteous visits of the cor. 
sairs, and hither, upon the least alarm, they come 
docking with all they can bring with them ; the houses 
below being either houses of pleasure belonging to 
Turks of quality, or such as have been built both by 
Turks and Christians for the greater convenience cf 
trade and business. There are abundance of cisterns 
for water hewn into the rock, and some springs, espe- 
cially one which is toward the southern side of the 
hill, called in times past Pyrene. 

“ There are three or four mosques in the castle, 
and five or six small churches ; but most of these are 
ruined. Tlie catholica is kept in repair, but is a very 
mean place for such an ecclesiastical dignity. In it 
we saw two old manuscripts of the Scriptures, divided 
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according to the usual readings of the Greek Church, 
and two liturgies of St. Basil, which we took to be 
very ancient, because written upon long scrolls of 
parchment upon rollers of wood. But, as to the two 
epistles written to this diurch by St. Paul, we had 
but little account, and as little of their zeal to his 
doctrine as anciently. Under the walls of the castle, 
towards the town, is a little chapel hewn out of the 
rock, and dedicated to St. Paul.... The truth is, the 
Christians here, for want of good instruction and able 
and faithful pastors to teach them, run daily into 
apostacy, and renounce their religion for the Turkish 
superstition upon every small calamity and discontent 
that happens to them ; and this not only among the 
common people, but even the priests also. 

** From the first gate, we mounted yet higher, and 
came to a second, whidi is well and strongly built, 
with two towers on each side of it. This wall, I guess 
to be about two miles in compass, having some houses 
inhabited, but many more ruined, within them. The 
two principal points of the rock are inclosed in them 
also. On the one, situated S.W. of the other, is a 
tower built, and on the other, being the highest point, 
a little mosque.* To the top of this last we mounted, 
and had one of the most agreeable prospects in the 
world. On the right hand of us, the Saronic Gulf, 
with all its little islands strewed up and down it, to 
Cape Colonni or the Promontory Sunium. Beyond 
that, the islands of the Archipelago seemed to close 
up the mouth of the Gulf. On the left hand of us, 
we had the Gulf of Lepanto or Corinth, as far as be- 
yond Sicyon, bounded northward with all those famous 

* Probably this mosque occupies the site of an ancient fane,— 
perhaps the temple of Venus* 
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mountains of old times, with the Isthmus, even to 
Athens, lying in a row, and presenting themselves 
orderly to our view.* The plain of Corinth towards 
Sicyon, or Basilico, is well watered by two rivulets, 
well tilled, well plant^ with olive-yards and vine- 
yards, and, haying many little villages scattered up and 
down in it, is none of the least of the ornaments of this 
prospect. The town also that lieth north of the castle, 
in little knots of houses, surrounded with orchards and 
gardens of oran^s, lemons, citrons, and cypress-trees, 
and mixed with corn-iields between, is a sight not less 
delightful. So that it is hard to judge whether this 
plain is more beautiful to the beholders, or profitable 
to the inhabitants 

Under the western top of the hill, is a place walled 
in, which, they say, was the place where the Jews 
lived when Corinth was under the Venetians. They 
make four distinct quarters of this castle, each go- 
verned hy a different Ilaffa. But their forces consist 
now only of the inhabitants, Turks and Christians : 

* The following bearings are given by Wheler. The Slcyonlan 
pxomontoryf where the Gulf of Lepanto turns, N.W. by N; The 
foot of the promontory Cyrrha (now called Tramachi), N.N.W. 
The promontory Antlcyrrha (now Aspropiti) with the bay, and 
beyond it, the highest point of Parnassus (Heliocori), N. The 
foot of Mount Gerania, dividing the Gulf into the two bays of 
Corinth and Livadostro, N.N.E. Above this. Mount Helicon, 

with a high bunch on its back like a camel, (now called JSagara 
Bifunif) in the same point.'* The highest point of Mount Gerania 
(Palaio Bouni), between Megara and Corinth, N.E. by N. The 
Isthmus itself runs E.N.E. towards the highest ridge of Mount 
Cithsermi, now called Elatea. Beyond Cithseron eastward, follow 
Mounts Pames and Hymettus, and between them appears the 
temple of Minerva upon the acropolis of Athens. By them the 
island Coulourl, E. (or £. by S./ iEgina, S.E. Strabo has accu- 
rately characterised the prominent features of this vie#, which 
comprehends six of the most celebrated states of ancient Gxeece} 
Achaia, Loais^ Phocis, Boeotla, Attica, and Argolis, 
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110 Jews were now mongst them. The numbers of 
Turks and Cliristians seem to be equal, and are es- 
teemed not to exceed 1500 in number, both in the town 
and castle, but there are many more dispersed up and 
down in the villages in the plain.” 

Both Pr. Clarke and Mr. Dodwell speak in glowing 
language of the view obtained from this ridge. The 
former, describing the prospect seen from the outer 
gate, says : As from the Parthenon at Athens we 
had seen the citadel of Corinth, so now we had a com- 
manding view across the Saronic Gulf, of Salamis 
and the Athenian acropolis. Looking down upon the 
Isthmus, the shadow of the Acrocorinthus, of a coni- 
cal shape, extended exactly half across its length, 
the point of the cone being central between the two 
seas. Towards the N., we saw Parnassus covered with 
snow, and Helicon, and Cithseron. Nearer to the eye 
appeared the mountain Gerania, between Megara and 
Corinth. But the prospect which we surveyed was 
by no means so extensive as that seen by Wheler, be- 
cause we were denied admission to the fortress, which 
concealed a part of the view towards the right.” 

The point from which Mr. Dodwell surveyed this 
magnificent prospect, was from the rock, a few hun- 
dred yards S. W. of the Acrocorinthus, from which it 
was battered by Mohamed II. ; and as this view in- 
cludes the citadel itself, it has the advantage over the 
other. The Athenian acropolis appears like a white 
speck in the distance. In point both of grandeur and 
interest, the panorama forms one of the most capti- 
vating views in Greece. 

Since the commencement of the Revolutionary war, 
the Acrocorinthus has repeatedly been lost and re- 
gained by the contending parties ; and this important 
fortress, which might be made the bulwark of the 
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Peninaala, has seemed, through the we^ess and im- 
providence of the Greeks, to have lost all its former 
consideration and importance. Well provisioned, a 
small garrison might here have defied the utmost 
efforts of the Ottoman invaders. Greece has no Mo« 
hamed II. to fear in Sultan Mahmoud. The modem 
town has shared the fate of Argos and Tripolitssa, 
having been alternately devastated by Turk' Alba- 
nian, and Moreote ; few remains of antiquity, however, 
were left for them to destroy. Chandler says : Co- 
rinth has preserved but few monuments of its Greek 
or Roman citizens. The chief remains are at the 
south-west corner of the town, and above the bazar; 
eleven columns supporting their architraves, of the 
Boric order, fiuted, and wanting in height nearly half 
the common proportion to the diameter.* Within them, 
towards the western end, is one taller, though not en- 
tire, which, it is likely, contributed to sustain the roof. 
They have been found to be stone, not marble, and 
appear brown, perhaps from a crust formed on the 
outside. The ruin is probably of very remote anti- 
quity, and a portion of a fabric erected not only before 
the Greek city was destroyed, but before the Doric 
order had attained to maturity. I suspect it to have 
been the Sisypheum mentioned by Strabo, f North of 

» Their height, instead of being equal to six diameters, the true 
proportion of the Doric shaft, according to Pliny, does not amount 
to four. 

t This supposition is rejected by Dr. Clarke as wholly impro- 
bable. The Sisypheum was a building of such uncertain form, 
that Stratw, eighteen centuries ago, could not positively pronounce 
whether It had been a temple or a palaire ; whereas the first sight 
of this, even in its present dilapidated state, would have been suffi- 
cient to put the matter beyond dispute. The Sisypheum is not 
mention^ by Pausanias, which could not have b^ the case, if 
its remains were of this magnitude,” 
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the basEar stands a large mass of bridc»work, a rem- 
nant, it may be conjectured, of a batb, or of the 
gymnasium.*’ 

Of these eleven columns, only seven remained 
standing when Dr. Clarke visited Corinth, and only 
five of the seven supported an entablature. The 
fiestruction of four columns out of the eleven seen 
by Wheler and Chandler, had been accomplished by 
the Turkish governor, who had used them in building 
a house, first blasting them into fragments with gun- 
powder. The disproportion of the length of these 
pillars to their diameter, is considered by this Tra- 
veller as an argument against, rather than in favour 
of, their high antiquity; and there is no edifice noticed 
by Fausanias to which, he thinks, it more accurately 
corresponds, than the temple of Octavia, sister of 
Augustus, to whom the Corinthians were indebted 
for the restoration of their city. Supposing the bazar 
to occupy the site of the ancient Agora^ its situation 
would agree with this supposition. Crusius, however, 
asserts that it is the temple of Juno,* which Pausa- 
nias mentions as being below the Acrocorinthus ; and 
hlr. Dodwell says : It is probably the most ancient 
remaining in Greece, if we may judge by its massive 
and inelegant proportions. The columns are each 
composed of one block of calcareous stone, which, being 
of a porous quality, was anciently covered with stucco 
of great hardness and durability. A similar expedient 
has been practised in all the temples of Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy, where the columns ai'e of common stone.” 

Dr. Clarke found, he says, the ruins of some ancient 
buildings, particularly of one partly hewn in the 

* Pausanias terms it a hierm of Bunsan Juno; a word of such 
doubtful hu{>ort| that whether ho means a temple is questionablev 
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rock, opposite the remains of the temple. The out- 
side of this exhibits the marks of cramps for sustaining 
slabs of marble, once used in covering the walls ; a 
manner of building, perhaps, not of earlier date than 
the time of the Romans. In this building were several 
chambers all hewn in the rock, and one of them has 

still an oblong window remaining We were un. 

able,” he adds, “ to find the theatre,* or any remains 
of a stadium ; but, close to the bazar, we saw part oC 
a very large structure, built entirely of tiles or thin 
bricks. The people of the place remembered this 
more perfect ; and they described it as a building full 
of seats ranged one above the other. Possibly, there- 
fore, it may have been the Odeum, unless, indeed, it 
were an amphitheatre, or a theatre raised entirely 
from the ground, like the Coliseum at Rome.” 

It is remarkable, that no remains appear to exist at 
Corinth, of any edifice of the order of architecture said 
to have been invented there ; nor could Mr. Dodwell 
pei'ceive in any part of the Isthmus, the acanthus 
plant, which forms the distinctive character of the 
Corinthian capital. 

The port of CenchresB, which retains its ancient 
name under the corrupted forms of Chencri and 
Kekreh,*}- was visited by the latter Traveller, from a 

* It is not a little singular, that neither Dr. Clarke nor Mr. 
DodweU, any more than Chandler or Wheler, could discover the 
theatre, which Sir W. GcU mentions as occurring in the route 
from Corinth to Cenchree. ** At 30 minutes ftom Corinth, having 
left the road to Megara on the left, and passed a teke with cypresses 
on the left, near which b still further left, across a plough^ field, 
the ruin of a fine amiadtfieatre cut out of the natural rocA:,— cross a 
river ftom the right. On tlie descent to the stream, ancienc 
foundations.” 

t ** At noon we dropped anchor in the port of Cenchxis. A 
small hut near the port serves as a custom-house, the only remains 
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wish to discover the site of some andenf septilcl^ 
known only to a few of the inhabitants of Corinth, 
from which they had extracted vases of the highest 
antiquity. “ We passed,” he says, “ by some Roman 
sepulchres and ruins of no import, and, in forty 
minutes from Corinth, went a short distance from the 
village called llcxamilia, near which are some ancient 
Rtone-quames of considerable extent. We crossed a 
stream, and observed some blocks of stone on its 
bank, perhaps the remains of a bridge. The ruins 
of a modern fort are seen on a hill to the right. These 
hills are the boundaries of the Isthmus. In an hour 
and three quartern from Corinth, we arrived at the 
sea-side, and, in another quarter of an hour, at the 
Baths of Helen; which time coiTesponds nearly to 
the 70 stadia that Strabo gives as the distance between 
Corinth and Kcnchreai. The entrance of the poit is 
between two low capes, on one of which is a magazine 
and a modern tower in mins, with some ancient re- 
mains.* Other traces are observed on the opposite 
cape. At the entrance of the port is an insular rock. 
Fausanias says : * At Kenchreai there is a temple of 
Venus and a marble statue; beyond which, in the 
current of the sea, there is a bronze Neptune ; and, 
on the other extremity of the port, are the temples of 
^sculapius and Isis !’ The actual appearance of the 
port itself elucidates the passage in Fausanias as well 

of the ancient Cenchrea*. Around it grew corn ; and some planta- 
tions of cotton were intermixed with the pankum mUiaceum (panick 
grass or miUet). still called by the Greeks Might not the 

original cultivation of this plant here iii preference to other places* 
have given name to the port and village ?”.-.SifiXH 0 iipjfi *8 Voffagg, 
in fValpole*s TtavOst P« 41 

* Several blocks of granite form the quay. Near the sea is a 
curious sepulchral cavern.”.-4iXLL'8 ih'n* p. 208* 
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as a medal of Antoninus Pius.* It would appear 
that the 'temple of Venus was on one cape; those 
of i£sculapiu8 and Isis on the other ; and the statue 
of Neptune on the insular mass which is surrounded 
with the sea. 

The ‘ Bath of Helena * is at least a mile to the 
west of the port. The stream that issues from the 
rock, forms a deep bath several yards above the level 
of the sea : the water is beautifully clear, rather saline, 
and in. a small degree tepid. *1* Instead of falling im- 
mediately into the sea, which, according to Fausanias, 
was formerly the case, it is diverted from its original 
course by ditches, and a large mill is turned by the 
rapidity of the current, which, after a course of a few 
hundred yards, enters near a round promontory, pro- 
jecting from the southern extremity of the hills whiph 
bound the western side of the Isthmus. From hence 
is seen the hilly shore stretching up towards the Cpi- 
dauriad. 

It appears that when Fausanias arrived at Ken- 
chreiai and the Bath of Helena, he returned by 
another road; for it is only on his return, that he 
mentions some ancient sepulchres, which, he says, 
are near the road. I inquired of the millers at the 
Bath of Helena, if there was any way leading to* 
Corinth, without retracing my steps. They informed 
me that there was no regular road, but that I might 
go by a bad and circuitous route, through a plain on 
the western side of a range of hills, beginning at the 
southern foot of the Acrocorinth, and terminating 

* The medal alluded to has a head of the emperor on one side, 
and. on the reverse, a semicircular port, at each projection of 
which is a temple ; and in the sea, at the entrance of thoport, is a 
statue of Neptune, known by the trident in his left hand, and a 
dolphin in his right. 

t According to Dr. Clarke, of Faluenbeit, 
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near the Bath of Hdena. We accordingly proceeded 
through a very thick and very difficult forest of shrubs. 
In twenty-five minutes from the Bath of Helena, we 
passed some cottages, and in twelve minutes further, 
a village called Oallat&chi. Half an hour more brought 
us to a miserable village called Mertese, and the first 
cottage we entered, presented objects of great interest, 
as connected with the sepulchres of which we were 
in search. Upon the shelf which goes round the in- 
terior of these cottages, and on which they place their 
smaUer culinary utensils and vessels of earthenware, 
1 saw two small vases of terra cotta, of rude but an- 
cient workmanship : the other cottages exhibited vases 
of the same kind, but without any figures on them, 
or any thing which rendered them interesting in 
themselves. We succeeded, however, in persuading 
some of the villagers to accompany us , to the spot 
where they were found, which is about a quarter of a 
mile from the village towards Coriuth. We came to 
an eminence a little elevated above the other undula- 
tions of the plain, and found it covered with sepul- 
chres of the vrayMK kind, similar to those at the 
Piraeus. The countrymen opened a few in our pre- 
sence, in which we found bones and several vases 
broken into small pieces. Those which were entire, 
were plain, and composed of a beautifully shining black 
varnish, which was still as fresh as on the day when 
it was painted. The vases were remarkably light, and 
of elegant forms. We also found a large cinerary urn, 
of common e^rth, containing ashes and burnt bones. 
The sepulchres were confusedly placed, without any at- 
tention to regularity of arrangement, or to the direction 
of East and West. As it appeared probable that these 
sepulchres belonged to some ancient city in the vicinity, 

I made every inquiry which might lead to the discovery 
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if any such place existed ; but was assured that no- 
thing of the iind was known. This is another reason 
for supposing them to be the tombs to which Pausanias 
refers on his return to Corinth, as he mentions no 
other remains in their vicinity ; and they could not 
have belonged to Corinth, from which they are distant 
at least seven miles. ^ 

' The villagers of Mert&e informed me, 'that a 
Jew of Corinth, who had lately been digging in this 
spot, had found several vases. On my return to 
Corinth, I immediately called upon him, and found 
them heaped in a comer with other rubbish. He, 
however, knew, or pretended to know, the value of an 
inscribed vase, which he shewed me, and which, with 
some difficulty, I bought of him. The designs of the 
figures and the forms of the letters are of the most 
ancient character ; and probably no vase of terra cotta 
has yet been discovered that belongs to a period so 
remote. It is divided into two compartments, one 
above the other, in which are lions, bulls, stags, goats, 
birds, and flowers, which are not historical, but 
merely ornamental. The cover, however, is of the 
greatest interest; it represents the chase of a wild 
boar, in which the name of eadi of the actors is 
written by his side, in letters of the most ancient 
date. The subject is opened by a figure dressed 
in a long garment, and carrying a caduceus in his 
right hand, with the inscription, Agamemnon. , The 
next figure is a female named Alka. She places her 
right hand on the head of a boy, who holds a pora- 
zonim, or short sword, in his left hand, and whose 
name is Doremachos, written from right to left. The 
next figure is a female named Sakes, holding a sin- 
gular and indefinite object in her hand. This appears 
to be the condusion of the subject, as a bird is placed 
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after this figure, whicli is often found on the most 
ancient vases, marking the tennination of the story, 
or the sepai'ation of one subject from another. The 
figure which commences the other subject is Andrytos, 
armed with a large Argolic shield, with knemidesy 
Mrith the Hovres or 'hoXtx^itKiav lyx^s (the long spear), 
which he is darting at the boar, and wearing a short 
vest or cuirass, not reaching to his knees. The next 
to this is Paphoii, who is running, and in the act of 
shooting at the hoar with his how and arrow; his 
quiver is hanging on liis hack, and his head is armed 
‘with a helmet, embellished with a high lophosy or 
crest. After this figure is placed a Itird, smaller than 
that above mentioned, which a])pears to be only an 
ornament to fill up the space, and not a stop to tho 
subject. This continues with the wild boar, which is 
idready pierced behind with two long spears and three 
short ones, shot from the bow of l*a])hoii. Under 
the animal is the figure of one of tho liunters, named 
Pillion, holding a long spear, but extended on the 
ground, as if killed by the boar, which is running at 
full speed, and is met by Thersandros, who pierces his 
head with a sword. Only one of the figures is armed 
with a helmet, and one with a shield. This is the 
tennination of the subject. The remaining part of 
tho cover is occupied' by two winged sphinxes, with 
human heads and the bodies and feet of lions : they 
face each other, and are couclied upon their hinder 
legs, their foremost being erect. Between them is a 
bird resembling a swan. The figures were evidently 
drawn with great care, and executed with difficulty, 
before the facility of after times had been attain- 
ed. No better specimen of the unimproved archaic 
style can well be seen. There is a natural motion in 
all the figures, attended, however, with the rigid 
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formality and elaborate stiffness of tbe earliest anti- 
quity. The vase is the colour of boz-wood, being 
a light yellow ; the figures are composed of the two 
colours, black and dark red ; the muscles of the body 
and the plaits of the vests are represented by the paint 
being scratched with a sharp instrument, until the 
natural colour of the earth' is seen. The earth is ex- 
tremely tine, and the vase is surprisingly light and 
thill. It is ditiicult, and indeed impossible, to deter, 
mine its age ; the style of the design, however, but 
more particularly the very ancient and curious form of 
the letters, induces me to place it about 700 years 
before the Christian era. 

“ None of the names on the vase are known in 
heroic history, except those of Agamemnon and 
Thersandros. The latter was probably son of Sisy- 
phos, king of liJphyra (afterwards Corinth). There 
was, however, another Thersandros, son of Polyniccs 
and Argia, who was with the Greeks at the Trojan 
war. The hunt which is here represented, is unknown 
in ancient history.* Those which have come down 
to us are, the chase of the Calydoiiian boar, and that 
of Parnassus, where Ulysses was wounded. The 
(^romyon sow and Erymaiithian hoar, which were 
killed by Theseus and Hercules, seem not to have 
afforded the opportunity of a general hunt, like the 
two above mentioned.” 

* The wild boar chase is not an uncommon delineation on fictile 
vases. There is one of great interest and remote antuiuity, in the 
collection of Sir W. Hamilton, which is at present in the British 
Museum. 

t Dodwell, vol. ii. pp. 1P4— 200. The learned Traveller de- 
scribes also the marble or mouth of a well, which he 

saw when at Corinth, but which is now in the collection of the 
l]arl of Ciuilford at London. On the exterior are sculptured ten 
figures of divlaitics in very low relief, partaking of the cUy rigidity 
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THE ISTHMUS. 

Hexahilia derives its name from being situated 
where the Isthmus is six miles over. Beyond this 
village towards Mount Oneius, which rises to the 
north of Port Schcenus, Dr. Clarke thought he ob- 
served the form of an ancient theatre, of which no- 
thing but the remains ; and crossing an artificial 
causeway over a fosse, he soon found himself within 
the walls of the ancient Isthmian town. Here, the 
ground is covered with fragments of various-coloured 
marble, grey granite, white limestone, broken pottery, 
and disjointed shafts, capitals, and cornices, among 
which was part of the fluted shaft of a Doric column 
five' feet in diameter. The ancient wall, which tra- 
verses the Isthmus, makes a sudden turn before it 
reaches the shore of the Saronic Gulf, and bearing 
away towards Mount Oiieius,* embraces the whole of 
the port of Schcenus, dosing it in upon the Corinthian 
side. The mins of the Temple of Neptune, the sta- 
dium, and the theatre, together with walls and other 
indications of the Isthmian town, surround this port, 
being situated on the sides of the mountain sloping 
down to the sea. 

of tbe earliest sculpture. The subject is suppcMed to allude to the 
recoucUiation of Apollo and Hercules, and the sculpture had pro- 
bably belonged, as the mouth of one of the sacred wells used in 
sacrMcial lustrations, to the Temple of Apollo. 

* <* There is a small ridge of a hill runing along in the middle of 
the Isthmus, that 1 should not have taken notice of, had not Thu- 
cydides put me in mind of it, calling it Mom Ondue, situate be- 
tween the Port Cenchre and Cromium, which hindered that part 
of the Corinthian army left at Cenchre from seeing how things 
passed at Cromium with the other part of their forces, who had 
joined battle with the Athenians, until by the dust that was raised 
they bad notice thereof.’*— WhaiiKa, p« 437 
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I'he remains of the Temple of Neptune, near which 
the Isthmian Games were celebrated, are to the west 
of the wall, upon an area of 276 paces in length by 64. 
A Greek diapel, now in a ruined state, occupies part 
of this area. . Of the temple itself, not a single pillar 
is now erect ; but the fallen columns, with their en- 
tablatures, yet remain. The material is a white lime- 
stone. The workmanship of the capitals, the fluting 
of the columns, and the other ornamental parts are 
very beautiful. Among seven or eight of these capi- 
tals, Dr. Clarke found only one with the acanthus 
ornament ; yet, he supposes the building to have been 
of the Corinthian order. It was of small dimensions: 
the shafts of some of the columns are only 2 feet 9 
inches in diameter. 

The theatre adjoined the southern wall of the area 
of the temple. The hoilm^ which alone remains, has 
been almost filled up with the ruins of the temple and 
by the effect of earthquakes : it faces the port. West 
of the theatre, at right angles with the Isthmian wall, 
is the stadium, extending east and west, parallel to 
one side of the area of the temple. The stone front- 
work and some of the benches remain at the upper 
end, although earthquakes or torrents have forced 
channels into the arena. 

Just at the place where the Isthmian wall joins 
Mount Oneius, is a tumulus ; perhaps that whidi was 
supposed to contain the body of Melicertes, in honour of 
whose burial the Isthmian games were instituted, 
above 1300 years before the Christian era.” Within 
the sacred peribolusy Pausanias states, there was a 
temple dedicated to Melicertes, which contained sta* 
tues of the boy, of his mother Leucothea, and of Nep- 
tune.* This tomb stands on a very conspicuous emi- 

, * Melicertes was the son of Athamas, kinp of Thebes. Ipo, 
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nence atMVird the wall, ‘‘almost contigaoas*’ to the 
peribohit. Between the stadium and the wall, pr. 
Clarke found fragments of Doric columns nearly six 
feet in diameter. “ But among all the remains here,” 
he* adds, “ perhaps tho most remarkable, as corre- 
sjKmding to the indications of the spot left us by Pau- 
sanias, is the living family of those pine-trees sacred to 
Neptune, which, he says, grew in a right line upon 
one side in the approach to the temple, the statues of 
the victors in the Games being upon the other side. 
Hany of these, self-sown, are seen on the outside of 
the wall, upon the slope of the land facing the port : 
they may also be observed further along the coast. 
Every thing conspires to render their appearance here 
particularly interesting. The victors in the Isthmia 
were originally crowned with garlands made of their 
leaves ; * and that they were regarded with a super- 
stitious veneration to a late age, appears from their be- 
ing represented on the Greek colonial medals struck in 
honour of the Roman emperors.” 

The vicinity of these ruins to the sea, has very much 
facilitated the removal of many valuable antiquities, 
and the inhabitants of all the neighbouring shores 
have long been accustomed to resort thit^r as to a 

Ills mother, fled with him to prevent his sharing the fate of hia 
brother Learchus, whom his father had destroyed by dashing him 
against a wall; and in her terror or despair, she threw herself, 
with the child in her arms, into the sea, where they were compas- 
sionately changed by Neptune into marine deities. Ino was wor- 
shipped by the Greeks under the name of LeucothoS, and under 
that of Matuta by the Romans. Melicertcs was known to the 
former by the name of Palscmon, and among the latter by that of 
Portumnus. Thus, the supposed origin of the Isthmian Games, 
like that of the Nemean, was funereal, and, what is remarkable, in 
commemoration of the death of an infant. They were under the 
patronage of Neptune, as the Olympic were under that of Jupiter. 

* Chaplets of parsley were afterwards used Instead of them, but 
these were at length discontinued, and the wreaths of pine-leaves 
came again in request* 
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quvry fbr Imildlng materials; * bat excavations would 
probably lead to the recovery of some interesting rei. 
mains. At Hexamilia, the villagers offered for sale a 
great number of bronze coins, and silver and bronze 
medals, which had been found among the ruins. Be» 
tween the ruins and that village, by the side of the 
old road from Corinth to the Isthmian town, are 8eve« 
ral sepulchral mounds. “ There yet exist,** Sir W. 
Oell says, traces of a canal or ditch carried from the 
port of Schmnus along a natural hollow at the foot of 
a line of fortifications. There are also several pits 
which have been sunk for the purpose of examining 
the rock previously to cutting through the Isthmus, 
whidi has often been in contemplation*)*. The ground, 
however, is so high that the undertaking would be 
one of enormous expense. This place is also ill chosen 
for defence, as it is overlooked by Mount Oeranion, 
on which the fortifications should be erected.** 

It is uncertain at What period the Corinthian Isth- 


* This work of spoliation appears to have been carried on since 
IVheler’s time, if we may judge from his account of the ruins then 
existing. ** There are yet to be seen,” he says, ** the ruins not 
only of the town, old walls, and several oM churches, but also the 
remains of the Isthmian theatre. Here were many more temples 
and excellent edifices mentioned by Pausanias; and many more he 
gives no account of, as we learned from a very fine inscription we 
found half way In the ground, by a little ruined diurch, which 
speaks of many temples, gardens, and porticoes repaired by one 
l^blius Licinius Priscus Juventianus.” This inscribed is 

now in the Museum at Verona. 

t ** The project was adopted by Demetrius Polioroetes, but hla 
surveyors found the water in the Corinthian Gulf much higher 
than before Cenchrcsc, and were of opinion that ^glna and the 
neighbouring islands would be flooded, and the canal prove unser- 
viceable. It was revived by Julius Ctesar and by Caligula. Nero 
commenced a fosse from Lechacum, and advanced about four stadia, 
Atticus Herodes was ambitious of engaging in it ; but, as Nero had 
failed, was gftaiil of offending the empeiox by asking bis pennis. 
sion*”p-CHANDJ:iKR, c. 68. 
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mtts was first fortified with walls. Herodotus states 
that, after the death of Leonidas, the Pelqponnesians, 
dreading the Persian invasion, broke up the Scironiau 
way, and b:iilt in haste a wall across the Isthmus, 
composed of all sorts of materials,— atones, bricks, 
timber, and sand. This widl readied from Lechseum 
to CenchresB, a distance of five miles. It was afterwards 
fortified by the Spartans and the Athenians in the 
time of Epaminondas. Gleomenes is stated to have 
secured the space between the Acrocoriuthus and the 
Oneian mountains with banks and ditches, and to have 
fortified also the Oneian passes. This bulwark was 
afterwards repeatedly destroyed, and as often rebuilt. 
It was restored by the Emperor Valerian, to resist a 
Scythian invasion, and was again rebuilt by Justinian, 
who fortified it with a* hundred and fifty towers. It 
appears to have been neglected and to have fallen into 
a dilapidated state, when, in the year 1415, it was re- 
paired or rebuilt by Manuel Palwologus. It was again 
repaired, twenty-nine years afterwards, by Constan- 
tine Palscologus, and by the Venetians in 1463, who 
are said to have fortified it with one hundred and 
thirty-six towers and double trenches, the whole work 
being completed in fifteen days by 30,000 men. It 
was again restored by the Venetians in 1606, and, at 
the peace of 1699, was made the boundary of the ter- 
ritories of the Republic. * 

The existing vestiges of the ancient wall are found 
about three miles from Corinth, where the Isthmus 
is four short miles in width,” and to the north of that 
which extended from Lechseum to Cenchreae.-f* On 
the eastern side of the Isthmus, for a considerable dis- 

* See authorities in Dodwelb voL ii. p. 186. 

t The breadth of the Isthmus at the diolcog or portage between 
the two seas, at which it was usual to transport light vessels across 
on uuKdiines, was 40 statiia. 
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tatioe, the jproand appears low and swampy, as if an 
excavation had been begun at some remote period for 
the purpose of admitting the sea-water to stirengthen 
the position. Immediately in front of Corinth, are 
the vestiges of the modem field-works constrocted 
by the Venetians, terminated, on the western side, by a 
•square redoubt on the Corinthian Gulf near Le« 
chseum : on the east, there was no necessity to con. 
tiniie these works to the shore, on account of a difficult 
mountain between Corinth and the sea. The position 
of Lechseum, as well as of Cenchreee, is sufficiently 
marked by traces of stone foundations in the sea, 
which formed the enclosure of the harbour. These 
ports arc now almost entirely filled up and destroyed, 
and are capable only of admitting the very small boats 
of the country.” * 

At the first view, it appears strange that the Greeks 
should build a wall across the Isthmus as a defence 
against invasion, instead of fortifying the gorge in the 
first barrier of Mount Geranion. The latter mode of 
defence, however, was not neglected ; and it may be sup- 
posed, that an advanced guard would be station^ 
to dispute that important pass. *[* At the same time, 
they would have to provide against any force which 
the Persians might attempt to debark on the Isthmus, 
in the event of a victory obtained by their naval ar- 
maments. The ancient line of fortification, therefore| 
was so drawn as to enclose the harbour of Cenchrese, 
and to allow as little space as possible for a debarkation 
in their rear. In point of fact, the wall has uniformly 
proved a feeble barrier. In the fifteenth century, it 

* Remarks on the Isthmus by Colonel Squire, in Walpole’s 
Memoirs, p. 349. 

t The Ttpa¥tM Is mentioned by Scylax, It appears to 

have been first fortified by Cleoroenes. 
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nw tliTM tifflei toced'by Ae I'arki. Hie pan o^er 
Moiuit *Geranion might he defended by a handful of 
teen against the most formidable invader. Yet, in 
1822, the Turkish army was suffered to enter the 
Isthmus without opposition, and to repossess them* 
selves of Corinth. 

FROM CORINTH TO MEGARA. 

From Fort Schcenus, the lower road to Megara lies 
Over a small plain, intersected by frequent torrents, 
IWng between the foot of Mount Geranion and the 
Gulf, which forms several deep bays. At the end of 
about an hour and a half, (three hours, forty-two 
minutes from Corinth,) having^ passed a church and 
some olive-plantations, is the. village of Kasidi, the 
name of which seems to identify it with the ancient 
Sidus. Gere are a few traces of antiquity. Twenty- 
five minutes further, having crossed two more tor- 
renli, the traveller has, on his right, a church with a 
white marble architrave to the door : the peasants call 
the place Leandra. The path now skirts a bay; on 
the left, the hill recedes, leaving a small plain covered 
with pine-forests. The traces of chariot-wheels are 
yet visitde in the rocky road. At eighty minutes 
from Kasidi is a mined church with ancient blocks 
bn the left, which probably marks the site of the an- 
cient Crommyon. Eleven minutes further, is the Alba- 
nian village of Kineta, in a wood of olives at a short 
distance from the sea. The name of this miserable 
hamlet, as Dr. Clarke styles it, is said to be taken 
from a small lagoon or marsh on the beach, which 
produces such swarms of gnats in the autumn as to 
amount almost to a plague. The sickly looks of the 
inhabitants betrayed the insalubrity of the situation. 





m 

tVom Elneta, there are two different rontea to Me- 
gara. One, turning to the left, ascends the foot of 
Mount Oeranion, and, in little more than twa hours, 
falls into the great road from Corinth to Megara. The 
other runs along the southern side of the mountain. 
This is the Scironian way, now called Kaki Seakt 
(pronounced Katche Scal^^ the Bad Way, and usedL 
only, in general, by foot passengers; but Dr. Clarke, 
took this route, having provided himself at Kineta with 
asses and Albanian guides. At twenty minutes east 
of that village, the Scironian rocks advance to the sea* 
These rocks, the learned Traveller says, have a very 
remarkable appearance. They consist of breccia super- 
posed upon limestone, presenting a steep and slippery 
slope from the narrowest part of the Isthmian Strait 
towards the Saronic Gulfl The rock is so higlily 
polished, either by the action of the sea or by occa- 
sional torrents, that any pei’son falling from the 
heights would glide as over a surface of glass^ and be 
dashed to pieces on the shore. The road, thouglysaid 
to have been widened by the Emperor Hadrian, is so 
narrow, that, after gaining the heights, there is 
barely room for two persons on horseback to pass each 
other. The lofty summit of Mount Qerania (now 
called Palaio~vouni),* which overhangs the pass, is 
covered with snow during the greater part of the 
year. Sir George Whcler, who travelled from Megara 
to Corinth by this route, says : “ It is worthily cdled 
K««i| the bad way ; jfor it is one of the worst I 

ever travelled, for narrowness, ruggedness, and danger 
of falling down some hundi'ed yards headlong into the 

* mtXmo (i6UV6s, the old hill. Mr. DodweUsays, It is called 
JMroeni-Bfiuno, The ancient name of the mountain is stated to 
have been given it because M^rus escaped hither la DcucalkHU’s 
flood, being guided by tlie noise of cranov* 
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wliich the least stumble of our horses might easily 
T«^ect..-<l?his way, in ancient times, was famous for the 
robber' Sciron, who from thence threw headlong into 
the sea all such as he had robbed, until Theseus 
came, who was too hard for him, and justly made 
him taste the same punishment he had so barbarously 
inflicted upon others. The road is at this time (lC7fi) 
kittle less infested with the ambuscades of corsaii*s, 
than it was of old by that thief. Turks themselves 
dread and tremble to go this way, for fear of these 
people. As we passed along, I observed the wind to 
precipitate itself strangely down from the top of the 
mountain into the sea, some blasts seeming to fall 
right down upon the surface of the water, and there 
to be divided three or four diflerent ways, making the 
waves to foam as they went. Sometimes I saw the 
water agitated for several furlongs round about, and in 
other parts smooth and cfdm at the same time.’* These 
sudden gusts of the Skiron (ns the wind is called) are 
much dreaded by smlors. At one place, where the 
rock impends over the sea, Ino is said to have preci.. 
pitated herself into the waves, withher son Hlelicertes, 
to escape the fury of her husband. The navigation, 
besides being both tedious and diffi<mlt, owing to the 
gusts from the mountain, is rendered still more dan. 
gcrous by some pointed rocks near the foot of the pre- 
cipice, which Ovid makes to be the Ifones of Sciron. 

Soon after reaching the summit of the pass. Dr. 
Clarke came to “ the ancient paved way leading from 
Attica into Peloponnesus, and arrived at the wall and 
arched gate high above the sea, where, in the narrow 
strait, is still marked the ancient boundary between 
the two countries. The old portal, once of so much 
importance, is now a min ; but part of the stone« 
work, mixed with tiles, which was above an arch, yet 
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remains on tlie side of the mountain ; and beyond k is 
seen more of the old paved road.” CloSd ito the 
“ Scironian Gate,” the learned Traveller oWrved a 
prodigious block of white marble, lying out of the 
road upon the brink of the precipice, and which had 
very nearly fallen into the sea. The inscription upon 
it was illegible, but is supposed to relate to the widens* 
ing of the road by Hadrian. Hero, it is conjectured, 
miay have stood the sttlc erected hy Theseus, which 
bore on one side the inscription “ Here is Pelopon- 
nesus, not Ionia and on the other, “ Here is not 
Peloponnesus, but Ionia.” The traveller begins to 
descend almost immediately, having before him a 
lieautifid and extensive plain, walled in on all sides 
by mountains, at one comer of which, situated upon a 
rocky elevation, is seen the town of Megara.* 

* The Scironian rocks commence about twenty minutes E. of 
Kineta, and terminate about six hours from Corinth, and two hours 
from Megara. The distance was reckoned forty-eight Htadia, or not 
quite six miles. The distance from Kineta to Megara by the Sciro- 
nUin way, Sir William Cell makes less than three hours; total 
distance from Corinth to Megara, eight hours six minutes. Soon 
after entering the pass, on the left, is seen a monastery on Mount 
Geranion ; and five minutes further, *< a well and limekiln, in 
which have nearly perished the remains of an octagonal edifice* 
perliaps the temple of Apollo Latous, of white marble.” This 
appears to he •* the ancient monument” spoken of by Whelcr* 

** about midway from Megara to Corinth.” He describes it as 
<* being raiseil up three or four yards from tlie ground, and eight 
stiuate. About it lay several large planks of marble, some with 
bas/M-relievos upon them; one of Which hath a man walking on 
foot, and a horse passing by him the other Avay ; another hath a 
figure in a lying posture, but much defaced. Whctlier this was the 
pedestal to the pillar that King Theseus set up to be the bounds 
between his Athenians and the Peloponni^sians, I dare not say, but 
rather think it was some octagon temple : it may well enough be 
that of Apollo and Latonn, which Pausanias placcth hereabouts.” 
Nineteen minutes more, according to Sir W. Cell, bring tlie tra- 
veller to a Venetian wall aud watch-tower. ** In ten minutes more, 
Paht iy. m 
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Mr. Dodwell entered tbe Morea by the Upper Way, 
or the Great Dervenu In two hours and a half from 
Megara, 'he reached the foot of Mount Gerania, and 
began to ascend by a steep and winding way. In ten 
minutes he had a view of the Halcyonian Gulf, now 
called Livadostro, forming a deep bay on the right, 
^bounded by the rodcy mountains called Germano and 
^Makriplai, at the foot of which are the villages and 
ports of Elapochori, Psatho, and Livadostro. * A few 
minutes more brought him to the derveni^ or custom, 
house, where a Turk and a dozen squalid and insolent 
Albanian soldiers were stationed in the narrowest 
part of the pass. The road continues to ascend, 
passing through a forest of pines, with a great profu- 
sion of beautiful shrubs. In forty minutes he reached 
an elevated part of the mountain, commanding a most 
animating panoramic view. Below appeared the Isth. 
mus, the Acrocorinthus, and the Saronic and Crisssean 
Gulfs. The more remote prospect comprised the soft 

the road is carried on a shelf of rock, In which are caves. At five 
minutes after, a descent, a modem wall and gate. At fourteen 
minutes beyond, having descended to the only dangerous part of 
the road, ascend and find the site of an ancient gate, near which is 
a defaced inscription on a block of marble, and may be that which 
marked the separation of Corinthia from Megaris.” This is evi- 
dently the Sclronlan Gate of Dr. Clarke. Hence the road proceeds 
along the rocks to the plain of Megara, in another hour and a half, 
or less. 

• ** The rough and craggy elevations which run In concatenated 
ildges from Gerania and the Skironian Rocks into the Corinthian 
Gulf, are the Oneian mountains, at present named Makriplai, 
which form the sea of Halcyon ; one chain advancing towards 
Cithseron and Boeotia, the other tmnlnating opposite Slcyon, in 
^ Olmian promontory.’’-.DoDwxLL. A road leads off to the 
right to the village of Porto Germano, which Sir W. Cell supposes 
to be the ancient i^osthens, and where there are considerable 
ruins of ancient fortifications. Beyond this village is Psatho, on 
or near the site of Page. 
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and undulating lines of the Attic coast, terminating in 
the promontory of Sunium, which was distinguishable 
as a speck upon the blue ether. The beautifully 
varied coast of Argolis, the abrupt and pointed pro« 
montory of Methana, with the islands of Calauria, 
iEgina, and Salamis, were seen embellishing the 
Saronic Gulf. Beyond the Corinthian Sea, were dis* ** 
tinguished the hills of Achaia, surmounted by the 
white and glittering summits of the Arcadian range.* 
The road continues along the steep and rocky side 
of Gerania, through forests of pine and shrubberies of 
myrtle and lentiscus ; then, after traversing some 
cotton-grounds, and crossing a brook flowing down the 
eastern side of the mountain towards Megaris, it 
ascends by another rivulet to a fountain surrounded 
with plane-trees ; the place is called Migues (or Eif 
ms ^yce)* Twenty minutes further, to the left of 
the road, is a little knoll, surmounted with vestiges of 
a circular tower o^ tomb, and commanding a fine 
view of Corinth. In two hours from the fountain, 
Mr. Dodwell readied the western foot of Gerania, and 
entered the Isthmus. Soon after, he crossed a bank 
and large fosse, supposed to be the works begun by 
Nero, and a quarter of an hour further, the lines 
raised to defend the entrance into the Peloponnesus 


* The top of the pass, between two summits of Gemnion, has 
been fortified, and the foundations of the wall are yet visible. The 
position. Sir W. Cell says, would be quite impregnable, if main- 
tained by troops sufiiciently numerous to protect it from the Sciro- 
nian Hocks to the Gulf of Livadostro. The view over the Saronic 
Gulf is magnificent. The summit of Gerania, according to Pau- 
sanias, was ornamented with the temple of Jupiter Aphesius ; and 

** there seems to be a periJMua on a summit to the left of the pjoss.” 
As the word summit, however, admits of great latitude. Sir W. Cell 
suggests, that the site of the temple.may be occupied by the mona- 
stery above the village of Kineta. 
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against tlia Turks. A little beyond, tffe ancient 
foundations of a similar kind. In an hour and three 
quarters from the foot of the mountain, he arrived at 
Crprinth. The total distance from Corinth to Megara 
by this route is eight hours and thirty-three minutes, 
b^ng not quite half an hour longer than the route by 
the Sdronian rocks : the route by Kinetta and the 
Great Derveni is eleven hours and ten minutes.* 

A short distance to the south-west of the Canal of 
Nero, and about thirty-five minutes from Corinth, is 
JiechKum,*f* now consisting of about six houses, some 
magazines, and a custom-house. East of the town, 
the remains of the ancient port are yet visible at a 
place where the sea forms a creek. Wheler says, it is 
now quite choked up. Near it are the remains of a 
Venetian fort. Close to the spot where the canal 
ceases, are two immense tumuli^ which 'appear never 
to have been opened : one of them seems to be erected 
over a sepulchral cavern, and there are other caves in 
the rocks below. Dr. Clarke traced the canal to the 
shore, where he observed the rocks hewn into steps to 
serve as a landing-place. The remains of the 
Temple of Neptune,” he says, are very considerable. 
It has not yet ceased to be a place of worship. We 
found here one of the idol pictures of the Greek 
Church, and some ancient vases, serving, although in 
a broken state, as vessels and offerings upon the 
present altar. There is a bath, to which they still 
bring patients for relief. A short time before our 
arrival, this ancient bath was covered ; but wanting 
materials for building a mill, the inhabitants of q 
neighbouring village blasted the rocks, which falling 

• Gell’g Itin. of Greece, p. 5. 

t The road to it ran between long walls, leacbing twelve «Sa«Kat 
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into the hath, have almost filled it. The water ie 
very clea r and brilliant) slightly brackish ; it comes 
out of the rock from two holes in the bath, and thence 
falls into the sea. The temperature in the shade was 
found to be 88* ; that of the sea All around this 
place are sepulchral caves hewn in the rocks near the 
sea, resembling the buri^-places in the neighbour-, 
hood of Jerusalem; but the caves here are mudi 
smaller, and the recesses within them, instead of 
being intended as receptades for bodies, were evi- 
dently niches for cinerary urns ; a mode of sepulture 
characterising the Romans, rather than the Greeks. 
Several of these caves remain yet unopened, and the 
entrances of some are entirely concealed.** 

Dr. Clarke represents the Canal of Nero as termi- 
nating where the solid rock opposed an insurmount- 
able obstacle** to the prosecution of the work. It is 
scarcely credible, however, that the undertaking 
should have been commenced without an accurate 
calculation of the physical difficulties to be surmounted, 
or that these should have led to its sudden abandon- 
ment.* In order to stimulate the perseverance of the 
people, Nero, we are told, took a spade and dug with 
his own hand. There is reason to think that impedi- 
ments of a very different kind, originating in super., 
stitious alarms or in interested and crafty opposition, 
occasioned the relinquishment of the project. The 
legend of the place is, that the workmen continued 


* Sir W. Gell says : ** The cutting a canal across the Isthmus 
would be difficult in the centre; but. on the west, the land Is low. 
and on the east, a glen runs up to some distance from the sea." 
Des Mouceaux. who travelled in 1G68. says, that in some parts it 
would have been necessary to dig the canal to the depth of fifteen 
toises. and ahnost throughout, of ten. with the exception of the 
two extremities, where the land declines towards the sea. 

H 2 
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the encmtien till hlood was perceived to issue from 
the earth. Dion Cassius,** remarks Hr. Podwell, 
tells nearly the same story about digging the Isth» 
mus as that which is related to travellers at this day^ 
He says, that blood issued from the ground, that 
groans and lamentations were heard, and terrible 
apparitions ’were seen. It is not unlikely that the 
priests of Delphi had some influence in checking the 
enterprise. We know from the testimony of Hero- 
dotus and Pausanias, that the Pythia forbade the 
Onidians to make a channel through their Isthmus, 
alleging, that if Jupiter had intended the peninsula 
to have been an island, he would have made it so 
originally. We know also, that an oracle prevented 
Nechos, king of Egypt, from cutting a canal from the 
Hile to the Arabian Gulf.** The reason that is said 
to have deterred Demetrius from the undertaking, 
namely, the supposed difference of level between the 
waters of the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs, has pre- 
vented many similar undertakings. Both Sesostris 
and Darius were in like manner deterred from fliiish- 
ing a canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, by an appre- 
hension that Egypt would be inundated. And, in 
our own times, the supposed difference of level between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, has been 
considered as a fatal objection to the project of cutting 
a passage across the American Isthmus. It seems 
strange, that if Demetrius was deterred by this appre- 
hension, the project should have been so frequently 
renewed. The feasibility of the scheme will now 
probably be, ere long, fully ascertained ; but, as the 
original motives for undertaking it have been super- 
seded by the hnprovemeiit of the moderns in the arts 
of navigation and military defence, it does not seem 
likely that any advantages which could result from 
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• FROM CORINTH TO SICYON. 

A wBETCiiED village of fifty bouses, bearing the 
imposing name of Basilico,'* is the only representative 
of the once opulent city of Sicyon, one of the most 
ancient seats of Grecian power: its little kingdom 
was, indeed, one of the most ancient in Europe. It 
is supposed to have been founded 232 years before 
Argos, and 2089 B.C. It was sufficiently strong to 
resist the attacks of the Athenians under Pericles ; it 
furnished a contingent of 3000 troops at Platsea, and 
had fifteen ships at the battle of Salamis. After the 
destruction of Corinth by the Romans, Sicyon became 
possessed of the greater part of the Corinthian terri« 
tory ; and its citizens for 'some time hud the superin- 
tendence of the Isthmian Games. This city was the 
school of the most celebrated artists of antiquity, and 
was sumptuously decorated with temples and statues. 
Pausanias enumerates five tem 2 )les eleven hiera^ 
one aticema, a theatre, two gymnasia, an agora, a 
portico, a senate-house, and a temenos for the Roman 
emperora, witli numerous altars, monuments, and 
statues of ivory and gold, of marble, of bronze, and of 
wood. But in his time, it was reduced to great dis- 
tress, having been recently overthrown by an earth- 
quake. 

The ruins of Sicyon still retain some vestiges of 

* Betg'iKiftfi signifies a royal palace : this name is given to Sicyon 
by some of the Byzantine historians It has also, at different 
times, been denominated ^gialeua, Mekon, Tclekinia, and, when 
taken by Demetrius Foliorcetes, Demetrias. See authorities in 
Podwell. 
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andent magnificence ; and in a few instances, they exist 
in such a state of preservation as to shew that some 
of the buildings must either have escaped from the 
effects of the earthquake, or have been constructed at 
a later period. In this number is the theatre, pro- 
nounced by Dr. Clarke to be *'*’ by much the finest and 
the most perfect structure of the kind in all Greece,*’.—. 

surpassing every other in the harmony of its propor- 
tions, the costliness of the workmanship, the grandeur 
of the koilon^ and the stupendous nature of the prospect 
exhibited to all those who were seated on its benches.* 
If,” continues the learned Traveller, it were freed 
from the rubbish about it, and laid open to view, it 
would afford an astonishing idea of the magnificence 
of a city whose luxuries were so great, that its inha- 
bitants ranked among the most voluptuous and effe- 
minate people of all Greece. The stone-work is 
entirely of that massive kind which denotes a very 
high antiquity. Part of the scene remains, together 
with the whole of the seats, although some of the 
latter now lie concealed by the soil. But the most 
remarkable |)arts of the structure are two vaulted pas- 
sages for places of entrance, one being on either side, 
at the two extremities of the coilon, dose to the scene, 
and about half way up, leading into what we should 
call the side boxes of a modem theatre. Immediately 
in front, the eye roams over all the Gulf of Corinth, 

^ Mb. Dodwell says: Several dUapidated churches^ which are 
composed of ancient fragments, probably occupy the site of the 
temples. Several fragments of the Doric order are observable 
among them, particularly triglyphs and metopa of curious forms, 
but generally of small proportions.’* He speaks of the remains of 
the gymnasium or stadium as supported by strong walls of poly- 
gonal construction. Near the theatre are some large masses of 
Roman brick walls. Neither Mr. Dodwell nor Sir W. Gell speaks 
so highly of the theatre as Dr. Clarke^ 
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fftnwMwiJiTig iBUnds, promqntqrUs, and distant sum- 
mits towering above the clouds. To a person seated 
in ^e middle of the cavea, a lofty mountain with bold 
sweeping sides appears beyond the gulf, placed exactly 
in the centre of the view, the sea intervening between 
its base and the Sicyouian coast : this mountain marks 
the particular part of Bmotia now pointed out by the 
natives of Basilico as TMva (Thebes). But, to a 
person placed upon the seats which are upon the right 
hand of those in front, Parnassus (here called Lakura^ 
from [its ancient name, Lycorea) most nobly displays 
itself. This mountain is visible only in very dear 
weather. During the short time wc remained in the 
theatre, it became covered with vast douds, which 
at first rolled majestically ovqy its summit, and after- 
wards concealed it from our view. 

The stadium is on the right hand pf a person 
facing the theatre. It is undoubtedly the oldest work 
remaining of all that belonged to the andent dty. 
The walls exactly resemble those of Mycenss and 
Tiryns : it may therefore class among the examples of 
Cyclopean masonry. In other respects, it is the most 
remarkable structure of the kind existing, because it 
is partly a natural and partly an artificial work. The 
persons by whom it was formed, finding that the 
mountain upon which the coilon of the theatre had 
been constructed, would not allow a sufficient space 
for another oblong cavea of the length requisite to 
complete a stadium, built up an artificial rampart^j^ 
reaching out into the plain from the mountain towards 
the sea ; so that this front-work resembles half a 
stadium, thrust into the semicircular cavity of a 
theatre, the entrances to the area included between 
both, being formed with great taste and effect at the 
two sides or extremities of the semicirdes. The an- 
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nuonry aj^pean in the fronUwork to pi-Affl . 
«e length of the whole area equah 267 paoeas the 
tridth of the bastion, 36 paces ; and its height, 22 ftet 
6 inches. 

In front of the projecting rampart belonging to 
the outer extremity of the stadium, and at a short 
distance below it in the plain, are also the remains of 
a temple, completing the plan of this part of the an- 
cient city, which was here terminated on its western 
side by three magnificent structures, — a theatre, a 
stadium, and a temple $ as it was bounded towards its 
eastern extremity by its acropolis. We can be at no 
loss for the name of this temple, although nothing but 
the ground-plot of it now remains. It is distinctly 
stated by Pausanias to have been the temple of Bac- 
chus, which occurred beyond the theatre to a person 
coming from the citadel; and to this temple were 
made those annual processions which took place at 
night and by the light of torches, when the Sicyonians 
brought hither the mystic images called Baccheus and 
Lysius, chanting their ancient hymns. Around the 
theatre and stadium, besides the traces of this temple, 
other ruins may be noticed, but less distinct as to 
their form. In the plain towards the sea, are many 
more, perhaps extending to the Sicyonian haven, 
which we did not visit. 

The whole city occupied an elevated situation ; 
but, as it did not possess one of those precipitous 
fteks for its citadel which sustained the bulwarks of 
Athens, Argos, Corinth, and many other Grecian 
states, no vestige of its acropolis can now be discerned, 
excepting only the traces of its walls. It is situate 
above the place now called Palaio-Castro, occupying 
that part of the ruins of Sicyon which lies upon the 
south-east side ,lt may be recognised both in the 
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nature of its walls, which are rery ancirat, and in 
its more elevated situation. Near this place we 
observed the fragments of architectural ornaments, 
and some broken columns of the Ionic order. Hwd 
by the acropolis may also be seen some ancient 
caves, as in the vicinity of Athens: in all proba- 
bility, they were the sepulchres, rather than the 
dwellings of the earliest inhabitants; they are all 
lined with stucco. There is still an ancient paved 
road, that conducted to the citadel, by a narrow en- 
trance between rocks, so contrived, as to make all who 
approached the gate pass through a deAle that might 
be easily guarded. Within the acropolis are the ves- 
tiges of buildings, perhaps the Hieron of Fortuna 
Acraa^ and of the Dioscuri ; and below it is a foun- 
tain seeming to correspond to that of Stazusa, men. 
tinned by Pausanias as near the gate. The remains 
of a temple built in a very massive style of structure, 
occur on the western side of the village of Basilico ; 
and in passing the fosse of the citadel, to go towards 
the theatre, which is beyond the acropolis, a subter. 
raneous passage may be observed, exactly above which 
the temple seems to have stood ; as if by means of this 
secret duct, persons belonging to the sanctuary might 
have had ingress and egress to and from the temple, 
without passing the gate of the citadel. This was 
perhaps the identical place called Cosmetenum by 
Pausanias, whence the mystic images were annually 
brought forth in the solemn procession to the templ^ 
of Bacchus.** • 

In the southern part of the ruins, facing Corinth, 
there are two copious springs, supposed by Mr. Dodwell 


• Clarke’s Travels, vol. vi. (Bvo.) pp.533— 41. 
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also to be tbe fountain Staxousay wbit^ tras near 
the gate leading to Corinth, though the water no longer 
drops from the roof of the cave, as in the time of 
Pausanias. Above this spot are the ruins of soine 
strong modem wdls, probably built by the Venetians, 
as Basilico was a place of strength in their time : the 
castle was considered as an important post, and was 
garrisoned by the Turks in 1C54. Its final destruction 
is said to have been occasioned by tbe plague.* 

Basilico is about three hours N.W. of Corinth, and 
about an hour from the sea, where there is a great 
tumulus on the shore. Between Corinth and Sicyon, 
Mr. Dodwcll passed near fifteen villages. The extra- 
oMinary fertility of the soil and the commodiouSnoss 
of the situation, he says, have attracted a numerous 
population. An olive-grove extends for a considerable 
distance ; and a brook and four rivers are passed in 
the plain, all issuing from the hills on the left.*!* 

One of these is evidently that which is mentioned 
by Strabo and Livy under the name of Nemea, and 
which separated the Corinthian and Sicyonian terri- 


* « Basilico, or, as some call it, Basilica, when the kingdom of 
the Morea was under the Venetians, was a considerable town : now, 
it is but a heap of ruins, and inhabited only by three families of 
Turks, and about as many Christians. This final destruction, one 
of the inhabitants told us, happened about twenty years ago by 
the plague: which they held to be a judgement of upon tho 
Turks for profaning one of the Christian cliurches there, turning 
Jt into a mosque by command of the vaitmde, who fell down dead 
%pon the place the first time he caused the Alcoran to be read in 
it; whose death was followed soon after with such a pestilence as 
hi a short time utterly destroyed the whole town, which could 
never since be rcpcopled.”— Wublbr’s Journey, b. vl. p. 446. 

t Pausanias merely notices the Asopos as occurring between 
Sicyon and Corinth. Strabo mentions two others, called CephJssos 
and Orncal. 
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torlM.* •* It flows by Nemea, wbence its course was 
followed by Dr. Clarke, ia journeying from Nemea to 
Sicyon. He calls it the Nemeeean rivulet, and says, 
that it flows in a deep ravine after leaving the plain, 
and then passes between the mountains which sepa- 
rate the Nemeean plain from that of Sicyon.” The 
rocks on either side appeared to consist of a chalky 
limestone. After riding for about two hours along 
its left bank, he suddenly quitted its course on de- 
scending into the Sicyonian plain, having on the 
right a tomb and ruins. Soon after, he observed, also 
on the right, a chapel containing Ionic capitals and 
other marble fragments. Within thirteen minutes of 
Sicyon, the road from CoHnth crosses the Asopus, 
flowing from the valley of Agios Giorgios and by the 
ruins of Phlius. Over this river, which runs under 
the eastern side of Sicyon, there have been two bridges, 
one of which has a line arch of ancient workmanship 
and large blocks still standing. In Wheler’s time, 
there were some powder-mills hei-e ; the first, he says, 
be ever saw in Turkey. 

FROM SICYON TO ARGOS. 

Ik the neighbourhood of Sicyon was the town of 
Titana, seated on a mountain, where, in a cypress 
wood, was a temple of ^sculapius, containing a 

* Wheler, describing his journey from Corinth to Sicyon, saydl 

•* We left the olive-yards and vineyards on our right hand, which 
are water^ by the rivulet Omen, running down from the moun- 
tains that^und this plain south and south-westwards; and from 
thence, I believe, it runs into the river Nemea, which, we paned 
about mid-wav by a ImdKe. This river then was not very consider- 
able, but, after rains, is i)oured down from the mountains in such 
abundance, that it fills many channels on each side of it which 
before were dry.’* 

PART IV. N 
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itatoe of the deity, dothed in a tonic of white wooHleii, 
and another of Hygeia, also rob^, and covered with 
votive hicks of hair. The pla^ is mentioned by 
Pausanias as being the scene of a very ancient astro^ 
nomical and religious establishment. The real site of 
the temple, Sir W. Gell considers to be a peaked 
mountain above the villages of Paradisos and Alopeki, 
about three hours S.W. of Sicyon, commanding a 
most magnificent view of the Acrocorinthos, the Isth* 
mus, and the two Gulfs, extending as far as Athens 
and the promontory of Sunium. The summit is now 
called Affios Elia,* The peribolus and other traces 
still remain. About half an hour S. of Alopeki, is a 
ruined Hellenic fortress, small but curious, which, 
the learned antiquary thinks, may have been the town 
of Titanos. Below this, on a knoll, is a church with 
ancient blocks. The neighbourhcxid is much troubled 
with earthquakes. At Alopeki, in 1805, Sir W. GeU 
experienced one of the most alarming nature. 

About three miles further south, in the road from 
Phonia to Argos, are the ruins of Phliiis, one of the 
places selected by the Abbe Fourmoiit for his palaeo- 
graphical exploits. Tliis city had for its territory a 
fertile plain, about eight miles in length, which, ac- 
cording to Stephanus, took its name from its abounding 
in fruit tpxnv), Pausanias tells us, what 

comes to the same thing, that Phlias, son of Bacchus, 
gave his name to the country. -j* Mr. Bod well says, 

* That is, Saint Elias. It has been remarked, that this name 
has been given to many mountains consecrated to the sun, as if 
either a mistake for 'HXis#, or a sort of play upon the i9me of the 
saint, who would scctn to have no inherent right to these high places. 
In the present instance, it corresjionds to the ancient name 
the mountain of the sun. From Alopeki, Corinth bears S. 63 E. 

t Its more ancient names were Arantia and Araetliyrca. Homer 
mentions it under the latter name. 
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it is nour called StapUika, but Sir W. Oell calls it the 
Talley of Agios Oioigios, from the large and j)opulou8 
Tillage of that name, famed for its excellent red wine. 
The exuberant fertility of the vineyards in this dis- 
trict, has always been, as at present, the theme of 
panegyric: it produces the best wine in the Peninsula. 
The Corinth grape, or currant the produce 

of the Phliasian plain, is not cultivated at Corinth, but 
took its name from being exported by the merchants of 
that city. The Asopus has its source in this territory, 
which it fertilises with its meandering stream. The 
ruins of the ancient city are described by Sir W. 6ell as 
extending half across the plain : he mentions traces of 
walls and foundations of two temples. The citadel 
was on the hill. A fine causey crosses the plain to the 
foot of Mount Agios Basili. In the road to Agios 
Giorgios occur other ancient vestiges ; m particular, 
a chapel of Saint Irene, containing fragments of a 
Doric temple and a bridge formed of an ancient archi- 
trave. The church of St. George has also Doric frag- 
ments. From this village to Argos, the road passes 
through as ugly and uninteresting a country. Sir W. 
Oell says, as can well be imagined. The distance is 
about twelve miles.* 

But we must no longer suffer ourselves to be de- 
tained in this interesting corner of the Peloponnesus, 

* Five hours, according to the Author’s Itinerary'; four hours, 
in his Narrative. At 35 min. from Agios Giorgios, having entered 
a defile, the traveller sees on the right, a monastery of the Panagiat 
In a curious situation on a precipice. Within the next 20 minutes, 
the road crosses some walls which are found again in the route 
from Nemea to Mycena;, and are supposed to mark the ancienr 
boundary between the Arglan and Phliasian territories. At 2 houn 
40 min., a road turns off to the left, to Phytal, where are ruins, 
supposed to be of the Heraum, or temple of the Argive Juno.— 
Ittnemv, pp, ICO, 171 . 
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havlxig yet to explore tHe narrow slip of territory 
lying between the Gulf of Lepanto and the ancient 
Arcadia and Elis, which formed Achaia Proper. * 
Here, again, we take Mr. Dodwcll for our guide, in 
his route . 

FROM SICYON TO PATRAS. 

In the first four hours, proceeding westward from 
Basilico to Kamarcs, no object of particular interest 
occurs. The road lies near the Gulf, crossing several 
rivers and brooks that find their way into it, and, at 
an hour and a half, passes the remains of a wall run. 
ning from the hill on the left to the sea, apparently 
intended to guard the pass. This, therefore, was 
probably the Imndary of the Sicyonian and ^giratan 
territories. Near this place are vestiges of an Ionic 
temple of white marble s the prospect from the mins 
is very fine. At the end of about three hours, the 
road crosses a large river near the village of Xilo. 
Kastro, which is seen at the foot of a hill to the left s 
the summit is crowned with the imperfect remains of 
an acropolis. The situation corresponds to that of 
^gira, which Polybius describes as standing near 
some abrupt and broken hills, seven stadia from the 
sea, and opposite to Parnassus. In the time of Pau. 
sanias, it possessed three Aicra, a temple {yaoi)^ and 
another sacred edifice {otxvi(Aa), The khan of Kamares 
takes its name from the remains of some small Roman 
archfs in its vicinity, which appear to have belonged 
to an aqueduct. Near it is a small marsh, with a 

* Achaia was formerly inhabited by those lonians who are 
now settled on the coast of Asia. They were expelled by the 
Achceans, when the latter were compelled to yield the kingdoms of 
Argos and Lacedaemon to the descendants of Herculest”<-<2>tive7s 
ofAnoxfutnis, ch. 37 ^ 
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of good water. The viOage of Kamares It 
nearer the ooaat, about a quarter of an hour distant. 
On the high pointed acdivity above the khan, standaa 
church called the Pana/^a tea Koruphes, Thus far, 
the country is described as preeminently beautiful,— « 
a picturesque succession of hill and dale, the hills 
shattered by earthquakes into the most picturesque 
forms, and luxuriantly mantled with wood, princi- 
pally the evergreen oak. On the right, occasional 
views are obtained of the Gulf, with the grand moun- 
tains of Locris, Phocis, and Bceotia on the opposite 
coast. 

An hour and fifty minutes from the khan of Ela- 
mares, and about a hundred yards to the left of the 
road, there is an ancient monument of a square form, 
coi\structed of fine blocks of stone, nine layers of 
which are still remaining. On the top of the ruin is 
the fragment of a bas-relief, consisting of two naked 
feet sculptured in a beautiful style. This is pro- 
bably the monument which, Pausanias says, was on 
the right of the road, between the river Krathis and 
jfigira, on which there was an equestrian figure nearly 
effaced.’* About an hour further, proceeding through 
some vineyards, olive-groves, and corn-fields, and 
crossing a shallow stream in a broad channel, brings 
the traveller to the remains of another monument, 
supposed to be Roman: the foundation is of small 
stones and mortar, while the superstructure is of large 
blocks. Twenty-six minutes further, a small cape 
projects into the Gulf, covered with pines and bushes, 
among which are a few ancient vestiges. After cross- 
ing the broad channel of another stream, and passing 
through some more vineyards, olive-grounds, and 
eom-lands, Mr. Dodwell approached a place called 
Mawo-Petray at the entrance of a narrow pass which 
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had longf been a favourite resort of banditti.* A hill 
on the left is crowned with the mins of a palaio-kasiro^ 
supposed to be the site of the ancient ^g» (A<7«i). 
Forty minutes further, he crossed, by a bridge of 
seven arches, a shallow but rapid river, called Sakratas 
or Akrata, a corruption of Krathis, which rises at a 
village called Zaroukla, eight hours distant, in Mount 
Krathis, and after traversing a fertile plain, falls into, 
the Gulf. On its banks is a khan, called the khan 
of Acrata, where Mr. Dodwell passed the night. *|- 
Soon after quitting the khan, the road crosses a 
stream conveyed by an artificial channel to turn a 
corn-mill. A fertile and richly-cultivated plain ex- 
tends beyond, occupied with vineyards and currant- 
plantations, which at length contracts as the mountains 
approach the sea, and then the vale again expands. 
The heights are covered with evergreens and shrubs, 
and as they alternately recede and approach, the 
scenery is beautifully varied. At the end of al)Out 
two hours and twenty minutes, the road crosses -a 
rapid river by a bridge of one arch ; but when Mr. 
Dodwell passed it, it had become so swollen by the 
rains as to form several branches, which he crossed 
with difficulty. The banks are shaded by impending 

* Near this place, a Turkish army of 3,000 men was arrested in 
its progress by General Lundo in 1822. See vol. i. p. 184. 

t It is not easy to reconcile Mr. Dodwcll's route exactly with 
that given by Sir W. Gell. (Itin. p. 13.) He makes the distance 
from Acrata to Kamarcs, five hours and a half. At 3 hours and 39 
min. from Kamares, he mentions, ** a rivulet and ruins at Blou- 
boukl; on the r., the woody hill on which stood iEgtra above the 
road { on the 1., the ruins of the port or Navafe ASgine, choked 
with sand : the black i)osts upon the two piers have occasioned the 
name of Mnuro Lithari.'* Here also is a derveni. This is evidently 
the iSfew and Mauro Petra of Mr. Dodwell, who places dSglia at 
JIUlo-Kastco. 
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tr^ or obstructed by almost impenetrable bushes, 
which threw down their horses and tore their clothes. 
They deemed themselves, however, fully recompensed 
by the singular beauty and impressive grandeur of the 
scenery. The river is the BouraVkos, or Kalavryta 
river, which flows through the glen of Megaspelia in 
Arcadia. The chasm through which the river is pre- 
cipitated, is described by 8ir W, Gell as perhaps “ one 
of the most stupendous scenes in the world.” The 
rocks on each side of the glen are for the most part 
perpendicular, rising to a tremendous hciglit, and shat- 
tered into irregular forms : wherever there is a pro- 
jection, they are fringed with verdure, and crowned 
with oaks and pines. 

No part of Achaia,” says Mr. Dodwell, abounds 
so much as this in enchanting localities and pic- 
turesque wilds. The concussions of earthquakes, to 
which this coast has always been subject, and from 
which it is not yet free, have tossed the surface into a 
multiplicity of forms, with deep dells and craggy 
steeps, yawning ravines and cloud-capped precipices.” 
—After passing near a water-mill to the left, is seen, 
on a wooded hill, a melochi^ or farm, belonging to the 
monastery of Megaspelia. The road then lies over a 
plain cultivated with Indian corn, and traversed by 
several rivers, which in the summer are nearly dry, 
but, on the melting of the snows on the Arcadian 
mountains, become turbulent torrents, rushing into 
the Gulf. The broadest of these rivers is the Selinos 
of Pausanias. In the evening, Mr. Dodwell reached 
Vostitza ; distance from the khan of Acrata, flve hours. 

The town of Vostitza (Bostizza), the representative 
of the ancient iEgium, stands in a fertile plain a little 
elevated above the sea, surrounded with gardens, 
olive-grounds, vineyards, and currant-plantations: 
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corn, cotton, tobacco, and maize, are also grown in tbe 
neiglibourhood. ^gium was one of the most cele- 
brated cities in Greece. It is mentioned by Homer as 
having supplied vessels for the Trojan war, and was 
for many ages the seat of the Achaian Congress. In 
the second century, it still possessed fifteen sacred edi- 
fices, a theatre, a portico, and an agora.* At the time 
of Mr. Dodwell's visit, it was reduced to “ a large 
village,” in which the Greeks formed the majority 
of the population : the Turks had only one mos([uc. ‘j* 
Scarcely any vestiges of its edifices were observable, 
their destruction liaving probably been occasioned 
chiefly hy the violent convulsions of nature. Since 
then, “ the greater part of the town of Vostitza has been 
destroyed by a similar catastroiihe, and a cape in its 
vicinity, like the city of Ilclicc, has been engulfed in 
the sea, and has totally disappeared !” On the beach, 
overshadowing a copious fountain, stood a magnifi- 
cent plane-tree, tlni trunk of which measured 30 feet 
ill girth, and the branches spread GO feet on each side. 
The fountain is mentioned by Paiisanias. $ There is 
an ascent from the shore through a subterraneous 


♦ « The Turlvs burned iERium in 153G, and put tbe Inhabitants 
to the sword, or carried them away into slavery.”— Cuandlkr. 

t Sir W. Gcll states tlie population at about 21)00; it might there- 
fore claim to be ralkxl a town, though built in a straggling manner. 

$ Mr. Dodwcll descrilics the spring as issuing from the ground 
iic.xr the roots of the tree, and, after a rippling course of a few 
yanls, entering the gulf. Chandler says ; Hy the plane-tree is a 
plentiful source of excellent water, streaming copiously from ten 
or more mouths of slone, and many transparent springs rise on the 
beach. We were told that an earthquake and a mighty inunda- 
tion of the sea happened not many years ago ; that the water thrice 
mounted alxwc this tree and the tall clifl* behind it; tliat some of 
the branches were torn ofl’by its violence ; and tliat the people fled 
to tlic mountains.’* 
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passage ciit in the rock. The anchorage of the har- 
bour is not safe with a northerly wind. 

In half an hour from Vostizza, the road to Patras 
passes a river at a ford, (supposed by Mr. Dodwell to 
be the Phoenix,) and, in the course of the next hour, 
three other streams, one of whicli only is crossed by 
a bridge. A river now called Soria, which rises near 
the village of Zeria, high up in the mountains, “ may 
be the Meganitos.” After crossing another stream, 
he arrived at a narrow pass, where the mountains 
approach the sea ; and here was a derveni guarded by 
some dirty Albanians. In two hours and twenty 
minutes from Vostitza, he came in view of a turn of 
the Gulf where it liends westwartl, and saw Lepanto 
on the opposite side. In three hours and forty-four 
minutes, he crossed a stream falling from the mountains 
on the left, and forming “ a high but thin cascade,” 
(Sir W. Gell terms it a magnificent one,) perhaps 400 
feet high,” cxHHeH Jialto Korupho, The mountains here 
rise abruptly from the sea, covered with pines and 
other trees, and the sronery is very fine. M^thin the 
next half hour. Sir W. Gell mentions two ancient 
ports now concerted into lakes, each having near it a 
tumulus and some ancient blocks. The low promon- 
tory of Drepanum (still bearing that name) commences 
after passing the second. Immediately opposite to 
Lepanto is a tumulus, so large as to appear like a na- 
tural mound, with broken til^ near it. From an emi- 
nence, about an hour from J3alto Koriipho, Mr. Dod- 
well obtained a magnificent view of this part of the 
Gulf. “ W e looked down,” he says “ upon the en- 
trance of the Gulf, which is between the promontories 
of Rhion and Antirrliion, on which are respectively 
situated the castles of Morea and llomelia. The 

K2 
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fonner bears N. 88® W. ; the latter, N. 70® W. ; 
and the intermediate space is certainly much more 
considerable than it was computed by the ancients. 
These promontories are denominated by Livy, ‘ the 
jaws of the Corinthian Gulf.* We discovered the pro- 
jecting coast from the Araxian promontory, and, in 
the faint distance, the islands of Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
and the Echinades, with the ^tolian shore near Me- 
saloggion (Missolonghi). These soft distances are well 
contrasted with the rugged and frowning precipices of 
Chalcis and Tapliiassos, presenting their cragj^ sides 
to the open sea, and uniting with the lofty chains of 
Ilhegana and Loidoriki, as they branch out from Pin- 
dus and (Eta. The town of Nepaktos (Lepanto) is 
seen on the Locrian coast in a direction of N. 8® £. ; 
and the sickle.formed cape of Drepanon projects in a 
thin line from the Achaian shore.” 

The road passes within a mile of the castle of the 
]\Iorea, and then lies over a level country in a S.W. 
direction, crossing three insignificant streams,” called 
by Pausanias the llolinaios, the Selemnos, and the 
Charadros, and, where the plain is about two miles 
wide, the Meilichos, now called Melikoukia. Beyond 
this river, the hills called Skata Bouna approach the 
road, and the cultivation of Patras begins. The dis- 
tance from Vostizza to Patras is eight hours and a 
quarter, or twenty-five computed miles. * The total 
distance from Patras to Corinth by Sicyon, is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dodwell, thirty-three hours. Sir W. Gell 
makes it only twenty-six hours, or seventy-six com- 
puted miles. Before we describe this important place, 

* Sir W. Cell mentions, at two hours fifty-five minutes from 
Vostitza.a khan called the khan of Lampiri, prettily situated at the 
foot of the chain of Mount Voidia, the ancient Pauachaikoi* 
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the emporium of the Morea, we shall trace another 
route taken by Mr. Dodwell, leading through the 
heart of the Peninsula. 

FROM TRIPOLITZA TO PATRAS. 

Thk road from Tripolitka to Kalabryta lias already 
been traced as far as Kalpaki in the plain of Orcho- 
menos.* From this place, Mr. Dodwell ])roceedcd in 
a north-easterly direction towards Stymplialus or Za« 
raka. On descending into the plain, where the traces 
of Orchomenos end, he crossed a copious stream 
called Sosteiio, which rises near the deserted village of 
Nudimo (or Nudiiies), three hours distant, and in 
thirty-seven minutes from Kalpaki, came to a line 
kephalo brusi, rushing in seven clear streams out of 
the rocks at the foot of the Kokino Bouno (the red 
mountain), which rises close to the traveller’s right. 
These soon collect into a single stream, which, after a 
course of a few hundred yards, enters the lake of Or- 
diomenos, of which it forms the principal supply. 
Half an hour from this source, Mr. Dodwell noticed a 
tumulus to the left, crossed a rivulet, running towards 
the lake, and came to some traces of an ancient paved 
way. In an hour and a quarter, he reached the ex« 
tremity of the plain, and observed the monastery of 
Kanddas conspicuously perched upon a high rock. A 
few minutes more brought him to the metochi of the 
monastery, a short way beyond which, is the scattered 
and deserted town of Kandelas (or Kandyla.) All the 
principal inhabitants, unable to support the vexatious 
extortions of the Pasha of the Morea, had, a few years 
before, emigrated to the coast of Anatolia. After 


* Sec p. 45 of tlie present volume: 
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passing some mills tamed by a rirulet ninning towards 
the lake of Orcliomenoa, the road begins to ascend the 
precipitous sides of a mountain, (supposed to be the 
ancient OJigyrtos,) winding along the edge of precipices 
in a zig-zag direction. This road, Mr. Dodwell says, 
is not didicult in summer, but, at the time he tra- 
versed it (March 12), it was completely encrusted with 
snow to a great depth ; no beaten track, consequently, 
was visible, and at almost every step, the party were 
in danger of falling down the precipices ; nor do I 
recollect,” he adds, “ ever to have been in a more 
perilous situation.” The guides whom he had hired 
at Kalpaki, when they saw the depth of the snow, 
obstinately refused to proceed, till the Tatar who 
accompanied IMr. Dodwell had recourse to the common 
Turkish persuasive, the “ argnmentum baculinumJ** It 
took an hour and ten minutes to reach the summit of 
the pass, and an hour and twenty minutes more, to 
descend by a dhncult path to the long flat jdain at the 
foot of the mountain, in which stands the village of 
Skotini nejir the confluence of two streams. The 
plain was cultivated with corn. An hour and a ciuar. 
ter from tliis village, are vestiges of walls composed of 
large rough stones, at the foot of some rocky hills to 
the left, on wliidi there appears to have been an acro- 
polis. “ Tliis jdace exhibits indications of great an- 
tiquity, and may be the site of the town of Alea.” • 

* This can hardly be the same spot that Sir W. Cell refers to 

in his journey from Phoiiia to Argos. He describes the road 'to 
Agios Giorgios as asccnjling from the valley of Stymphalus between 
two hills, and then descending into «* .a little hollow,” where he 
found the ruins of a town, which he took for the ancient Alea. A 
dreary and uncultivated tract succeeileti, and after proceeding some 
way, he observed « a very large and most singular tumulus, encir- 
cleil witli a wall of huge stones. The mass had been cut into two 
c(iual semicircular portions by an excavation, by which other 
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The load then Uefl over some rocky elevations, and, in 
twenty-five minutes, brings the traveller in sight of 
the Lake of Stymphalus (now Zaraka), which, thotigli 
not of considerable dimensions, is very grand and pic- 
turesque, being surrounded with mountains of a bold 
outline and magniticent aspect. The route now falls 
into an ancient paved way," running along the south- 
eastern extremity of the lake. After crossing two 
branches of a stream which rises two hours to the 
north, at the village of Dusio (or Dugio), and here 
enters the lake, the traveller arrives at the miserable 
village of Zaraka, seven hours from Kalpaki. Here, 
the power of the black aga of the village was in vain 
exerted to procure for the milordos wine and pro- 
visions: the villagers were furnished with scarcely 
any thing but “ ripe olives, pungent cheese, and gritty 
bread.** 

The remains of the ancient city of Stymphalus,* 
are about an hour W.S.W. of Zaraka, on a rocky 

stones were exjioscd. The learned Traveller concludes that this 
must be the tomb of the father of Alcus, the founder of 

Alca, which is thus niciitioncd by l*ausanias. •• This sepulchre I 
examined very particularly, bacaum Uwner mentions it : 

(** Where, under high Cyllene crowne<l with wood, 

The shailed tomb of old ASpytus stood.”— L ick/, b. ii.) 
it is a mound of cartli not very large, surrounded with a circular 
wall of stone, llomcr admired it only because he had never seen 
a more magnificent moiniment.” Half an hour further, through 
** a frightfully ugly and dreary country,” brought the Traveller 
within view of the village of Agios Giorgios, and a steep zig-zag 
path led into the Phliasian plain.— pp. 384—6. 

* From Stymphalus the bright Metopa came. 

Mother of warlike Thebes, whose silver spring 
I drink.” Wkst's Pindar, oiymp. vi. strophe 5. 

** And Stympbclus with her surrounding grove.” 

roPJt’B Iliad, b. ii. 
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fliiiffteiHyi lUiigf fnttn the north^tem kUe ef t&e 
Iftke. They fu« thus described by Mr. Dodtrdl. 

^ The first ruin wf reached, appeared to be the re^ 
ttiains of a temple, consisting of a quantity of blochs 
which constituted the cella. We also observed some 
fluted /rusia of the Doric order, three feet in diame* 
ter. Several other traces are dispersed in all direc- 
tions. At the distance of ten minutes from this place, 
the fliuntain of Stymphalos, which at present is known 
by the usual denomination of Kephalo^Brusty gushes 
With turbulent vehemence from the rock, and forms a 
copious stream. This is the river Stymphalos, whidf, 
after a short and rippling course, enters the lake, 
which it traverses, and falls into the chasm, or kaia» 
bathron ,* from whence finding its way in a subter- 
raneous channel, it re-appears near Argos, forming the 
source of the river Erasinos, which enters the Argolio 
Gulf near the Lemsean^ marsh. This physical curi- 
osity is noticed by many ancient authors ; particularly 
by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Pausa- 
nias. The length of its subterraneous course was sup- 
posed to be 200 stadia, 

“ We proceeded for a short space along the foot of 
the mountain, by the ancient way, which is paved with 
large square blocks of stone, unlike the roads of the 
Romans, which are composed of irregular polygons. * 

• Thb magnificeat cauaey, worthy of Heivules. and which, like 
that of Plionia. was decorated with parapets of hewn stone, not 
only afforded an excellent rood, but <* confined the lake to a cer- 
tain degtee ; besides raising the whole level of the marsh, by arrest- 
ing the deposite washed by rivulets ftom the mountain. About mid- 
way is a canal, running rapidly in a direct and artificial course.” 
(Gbll' 8 Nisi*, p. 381.) This is said to have been formed by Her- 
cules to carry off the superfluous waters of the Aroanlos. and to 
protect the country flfom the calamitous effects of inundation. A 
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Mon Qiuiio toihe reiBaiaftof ai0m|^ cgmirtlny 
of a eonsidmblo quantity of Doric frutiay and aonie 
pUaiten or onite) both fluted, and some lai^gfc blodm 
of marble and stone. The columns are of moderate 
proportions! the larger measure three feet in dia*i 
metor, and the smaller only eighteen inches. The 
place is called Kioneuy the Columns. The dilapi- 
dated Catholicon or episcopal churdi, which has evi- 
dently been a handsome edifice, is dose to this temple^ 
and is composed of ancient remains. A few hundred 
yards from the Catholicon, we came to the ancient 
walls of Stymphalos, which were fortified with square 
towers, and constnicted in the second style of masonry, 
with large polygon stones. Nearer the lake, the brow 
of an impending eminence is characterised by the ruins 
of another temple, the lower part of theeellaoi which is 
still visible. This whole aide of the lake appears to have 
been covered with buildings belonging to the town, 
which was of a long and narrow form, adapted to the 
nature of the spot on which it stood. The mountain 
which rises above the ruins is part of the great Mount 
Cyllene, the loftiest in Arcadia.*’* 

Pausanias asserts, that the lake, which is always 
small, is quite dry in summer ; but this, Mr. Dodwell 
was assured, never occurs, though it is then very 
much reduced in extent. In fact, the fish called 
Icephaies are said to abound in it. Sir W. Gell no- 
ticed numerous flocks of wild-fowl, near the kataba* 
ihrony apparently attracted by the floating of every 
swimming object to a common centre, waiting for 
their prey.” Having ascended to the top of a pred- 

part of the river seems to flow in its naturai channdt but a great 
part. Mr. Dodwell says, is evidently directed to the lake by the 
canal. 


* PodweU, voL ii. p. 433. 
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pice, he^ooked down upon the fearful chasm. A lort 
of imposing stillness,’* he says, rendered more terrible 
the sight of what appeared an unfathomable abyss, 
drawing to itself, in treacherous silence, every floating 
object^ till it became insensibly and irrevocably lost in 
the dark and tremendous gulf below. The water had all 
the appearance of immense depth, so that, though per- 
fectly transparent, and seen from a considerable deva- 
tion, no signs of the bottom were visible. The natives 
believe that the cones of fir-trees, having been thrown 
in considerable numbers into the water here, have 
really re-appeared at the fountain-head of the Era- 
sinus.” An unfortunate bather is said to have disap- 
peared at this spot, but the body would seem not to 
have been seen again. On the other side of the water, 
near Zaraka, Sir W. Geli noticed arches of the aque- 
duct erected by Hadrian to convey water to Corinth.* 

. The route to Phonia lies along the north-eastern 
side of the lake, through the ruins of Stymphal.us, and 
then continues on the side of a steep precipice rising 
from the water, bearing the traces of wheels in the 
ancient road hewn in tho rock. In less than an hour, 
the traveller reaches the north-western extremity of 
the lake, which, at that end, is enclosed by an ancient 
wall to protect the adjacent plain from its inundations. 
Three quarters of an hour further, he crosses a river 
which turns some mills in its way to the lake ; and 
soon after, begins to ascend the mountainous ridge of 
Geronteion, which separates the plains of Stymphalus 
and Pheneos. Here there is a khan, called Moura. 
The village of Kastania is left on the right. On a 
rocky hill to the right are seen numerous caves, pro- 
bably sepulchral. From the top of the pass, af^r ai| 


* See p. 163. 
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Moent of foHy minntM, the Corinthian Gulfia vilible 
toward the east, while, on the west, the plain of 
Pheneos presents a surface of fine verdure and great 
extent, its little lake being scarcely visible, at * its 
northern extremity. The road runs along the rocky 
sides of the mountains which rise majestically on the 
north-eastern side of the plmn, and whidi are en-‘ 
livened with villages and trees. After a long descent, 
leading through some villages, the traveller crosses, 
in the plain, the river Olbios, or Aroanios, (now 
called Tranopotatno^ the Great River,) and passing 
through a large kailybia^ called Moshea, in fifty mi- 
nutes from the river, arrives at the populous village 
of Phonia, situated on the side of a picturesque and 
wooded mountain above the ruins of the ancient 
Pheneos s distance from Zaraka, four hours and seven- 
teen minutes, and consequently eleven hours and B 
half from Kalpaki. 

The direct route to Phonia, which was taken by 
Sir W. Gell, is not half the distance. About an hour 
from Kalpaki, the roads divide, that to Zaraka bend- 
ing to the right, while that to Phonia turns to the 
left, and in about eight minutes begins to ascend a 
chasm or bushy glen, apparently referred to by Fau- 
sanias as the passage of the rocks of Caphya.' On the 
right, is the monastery of Agia Triada (the Holy 
Trinity). The pass, which is very rugged and diffi- 
cult, has been fortified.* In forty minutes, on reach- 
ing the summit, the road issues from the glen, having 
a small lake on the left ; it then traverses another 
summit, and in twenty-five minutes more, begins to 

. * This appears to be the pass occupied by Demetrius YpsUanti 
in 1825, where he was enabled effectually to bar the further progress 
of Ibrahim Pasha in' his attempt to <^en a communication with 
Patras. See yob i. p. 854, 
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teMnd :^ nordiem side of the meniiteln bjr a narsi 
low dwrai walled in by lofty predpieee on ea«^ aide^ 
and daikened by overhanging trees, the effect of which 
is at once sin^arly gloomy and magnificent. The 
elevation, and a partial thaw produced by the moraing 
aun, added to the cold and dampness of the situation { 
* and the oaks were covered with long, shaggy coats of 
green moss, in a' manner quite uncommon in these 
latitudes. After a terrible rocky -descent through a 
wood of ilex, our Traveller passed a cave called Ohiosa 
(or Geousa), from the roof of which hung the first 
icicles he had seen in Greece. On the rocks above 
were pines ; and with the oaks in the glen were inter- 
mixed birches and other productions of a northern 
dimate. Phonia is now seen, bearing due north, at 
the further extremity of another plain, backed by 
another range of lofty mountains. In a quarter of an 
hour further, the road passes a church, under which a 
beautiful source gushes out from a rock, forming a 
river at once; and soon after is seen the village 
Ghiosa, near the ancient Carya. Near the road, Sir 
W. Gell observed a chair cut in the rock. In another 
quarter of an hour, he reached the bottom of the 
descent, which, in the summer, can scarcely have 
any equal for picturesque beauty, with all that rocks, 
trees, and headlong torrents can produce.'* The river 
here, running to the right, is quickly swallowed up in 
a hattthathron at the foot of Mount Sdathis.* In 
three quarters of an hour further, the road enters 
upon a magnificent causey, formed with immense 
labour, which, Pausanias says, was thirty feet high, 

* •• The kaiabathron receives the Aroanios at the foot of a steep 
and rocky mountain called Kohino Bouno» the Red Mountain. It 

is disgorged after a subterraneous course a few miles, and IbnnS 
the Ladon.**>— DouwxLii. 
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aad wlikh appears to bave been origin^ bordeieA 
with a stone parapet The plain on the right is cultl* 
Fated, and is terminated by the immense mass of 
Zyria, the Cyllene of the ancients, reputed the highest 
in the Morea. On the left, the mountains 
anciently called Orexis recede, leaving space for a fine 
lake, the waters of which are supplied by the rivers 
and passing by a katabaihron to Lykourio, there form 
the source of the river Ladon. On the rocks to the 
left, are very visible the traces of the water-mark menki 
tioned by Pausanias as a proof of that elevation of the 
waters of the lake which destroyed Pheneos. The 
lower parts of the mountains, for some hundred feci 
above the plain, are of a much lighter colour than the 
upper parts, and a yellow border is carried along their 
h^s round the whole drcle of the plain. It is evif 
dent, however, that a temporary inundation could 
not have produced so striking a difference in the sur- 
face of the rock, and the phenomenon demands the 
attention of the naturalist. If the rock itself is of the 
same composition throughout the whole elevation, the 
lighter part will probably be found to derive its colour 
from a concrete deposite, the effect either of the 
waters having, in a remote age, occupied the whole 
plain, before they opened for themselves a subtemu 
neous channel, or else of the action of the rains. 

In three quarters of an hour after entering upon the 
causey. Sir W. Gell arrived at the ford of the Trano- 
porno, the embankments of which, together with the 
magnificent road, form one of the achievements attriit 
buted to that most useful personage, Hercules, during 
his residence at Pheneos. A bridge here, our Traveller 
remarks, would have made his work perfect. After 
passing the river, leaving on the left a monastery near 
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some aiident qnarries, he ascended to Ehonia, after a 
joarney of five hours and a half.* 

Phonia, says Sir William Gell, was originally a 
kalybea or summer residence, and consisted of huts; 
it retained that appellation to a^te period, but is now 
become a town reputed to contain a thousand houses, 
and consequently a population of between four and 
five thousand souls. The houses are prettily inter- 
spersed with trees, from which I conjecture that the 
aite was formerly a wood. Every house seemed to 
have its little garden ; and the place altogether was 
rather flourishing, for the Morea. The Phonia or 
Pheneos of history was evidently placed upon an insu- 
lated hill, south-east of the modem town, where the 
ruins of the whole circuit of the wall are visible.” 
The rest of the mins consist of scattered blocks and 
confused heaps; but it is probable that interestiiig 
objects might be discovered here. Pheneos was one 
of the most ancient cities in Greece.-f- Mercury was 
the particular object of worship here : he had a temple 
consecrated to him, and was honoured with games 
csJled Herfnaia,t Bacchus and Proserpine are also 

* Total distance flrom Trlpolltsa, 10 hours, 66 min., or 31 cmn. 
puted miles. Yet, ** by an observation of the sun,** Sir W. Gell 
found that he had advanced, in his two days* journey, only 21 
miles north firom Trlpolitza. 

. *1* Ot fsvMv r* ivf/esirrs tea/ 

" The Phenean fields and OrchomenJaa downs.** 

Iliad, b. ii. 606. 

% The precise origin of these games does not appear, but they 
were probably connected with the legend referred to by the coins 
of Pheneos, in which Mercury is seen with the child Arkas in his 
arms: inscription, Arkas was the son of Jupiter 

by Callisto, daughter of Lycaon. When the mother was trans- 
formed into a bear and killed by Diana, the Infant was saved- by 
Mercury. So the story is told by Pausanias. It is probable that# 
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seen on the coins of Phenetis ; and the bull, the dieep, 
and the horse, which are represented on them, may 
be supposed to allude to the rich pasturage of the 
Fhenean territory, which, we are told by Pausanias, 
was preferred by Uluses for his horses to any other.^ 
The head of Proserpine has a reference to the l^nd 
connected with the kaialathron^ where, according to 
some authorities, Pluto is said to have opened himself 
a passage to his infernal palace, when he carried off 
the daughter of Geres. A less classical version of this 
tradition is current among the people of Phonia. One 
of their kings is said to have engaged in an unequal 
conflict, at this place, with the Prince of Darkness, 
whose only offensive weapons were balls of grease. 
On being struck with one of these, the unfortunate 
Phonian caught Are, and was hurried with impetuous 
velocity through the mountain, leaving behind him 
the perforation which became tho outlet of the lake. 
The waters of Pheneos, as well as those of the neigh, 
bouring Styx, were anciently supposed to possess 
peculiar properties. dSlian states, that the lake con- 
tained no fish ; and Ovid pretends, that while its 
water might be drunk with impunity by day, it was 
pernicious at night.* The Abbe Fourmont makes it 
out to resemble the Asphaltic Lake in its bituminous 
odours; but neither Mr. Dodwell nor Sir W. Gell 
appears to have perceived any such phenomenon. 

On a very steep and lofty peak of the mountain 
above the modern village, there are remains of a 
palaio-kastroy probably of high antiquity, bnt not 
otherwise interesting. The way to it is by a mere 

like the Nemean and Isthmian Games, the HermsDSn were origin- 
ally funereal ; and it is singular that, in each instance, an Infant 
should be the principal object of religious honour. 

* M«tam. XV. 332. 
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goat-tradcy ihtoagh. a wooded and pictaresqne tract ci 
QOiintrf. It took Mr. Dodwdl forty minutes to readi 
the foot of the conical rock on which the ruins are 
situated, and another hour to ascend by a very steep 
and circuitous winding path to the flat, circular area 
on the summit. Here, they found remains of walls 
composed of a thick mass of small unhewn stones 
without mortar, but having nothing diaracteristic in 
their construction. A few ancient tiles were seen 
scattered about the ruins, but not a single blodc of 
hewn stone could be found. Other similar remains 
occur in the mountainous parts of Greece, and these 
may possibly, Mr. Bodwell suggests, be of very early 
date,— .the MUfMirtXttt or walled villages of the ancients. 
The view from the [rock embraced only a mass of 
mountains with wild glens and nigged indentations ; 
a deep solitude, where the voice of man is not heard, 
nor are any signs of human habitation visible. 

The route pursued by the learned Traveller now led 
in a south-westerly direction across the plain, having 
the lake on the left, and leaving on the right a mo- 
nastery at the foot of the mountain. In an hour and 
a quarter, he arrived near the confines of the lake, the 
banks of which were then inaccessible from the 
swamps which formed its border. On quitting the 
lake, the road b^ins to ascend through a forest of 
scattered firs, and, in half an hour, attains the summit 
of the ridge which constitutes the line of division 
between the modem jurisdictions of Corinth and 
Kalabryta. On descending by a steep road into the 
plain, the stragglingvillage of Lykourio is seen on the 
right, in a valley which exhibits signs of cultivation, 
environed with lofty hills. In two hours from the 
lake, Mr. Dodwell reached a very abundant kephalo- 
krusif which immediately forms a fine rapid river. 
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This spring is the outlet of the subterraneous, waters 
of the river and lake of Phonia, and the stream is the 
Ladon, Which, after a circuitous and rapid course 
through Arcadia, joins the Alpheus. On quitting 
the 8<^ce, the road makes a turn to the noi^, pass* 
ing under a magnificent precipice on the right, and 
after crossing two streams, leads, in two and twenty 
minutes, to the kalybia of hlazi, situated on a gentle 
elevation overlooking the plain of Kleitor. Near the 
village are some remains of a small Doric temple. 

The ruins of Kleitor (or Clitorium), which are 
about twenty minutes from the kalybia (where the 
Author passed the night), are situated in a fertile 
plain, surrounded by some of the highest mountains in 
Arcadia, at the northern extremity of which Chelmos 
rises in .conspicuous grandeur. This mountain is 
interspersed with sylvan scenery, where fine masses of 
rock peer out amid the united foliage of the pine, the 
plane-tree, the ilex, and the oak, its grand outline 
terminating in a pointed summit of great height. 
Most of the walls of Kleitor may be traced, though 
little of them remains above ground. They inclose 
an irregular oblong space, and were fortified with cir- 
cular towers. The style of construction is nearly 
equilateral, whicli gives them an appearance of great 
solidity ; their general tliickness is fifteen feet. Here 
are remains of a small Doric temple with fluted antm 
and columns with capitals of a singular form. Beyond 
the walls of the city, on the side towards the kalybia^ 
the ground is covered with sepulchres of the hypogaia 
kind, similar to those at the Pirseus : they might be 
opened with little trouble and expense.*' 

Kleitor took its name from its supposed founder, 
the grandson of Arkas, and one of tlie most powerful 
kings of his time, who generally resided at Lycosura. 
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‘‘ The history of this little state is entrdoped in obscu- 
rity, and not much more is known of it, than that it 
was sequestered in the heart of Arcadia, and exdud^ 
as it were, by its mountainous indosure, from the 
other states of Greece/’ Kleitor was so strong a post 
as to be able to resist, on one occasion, the attempt of 
an ^tolian army to carry it by storm. In the 148th 
Olympiad, the Achaean council was held in this city, 
in the presence of the Roman legates.* Its prindpal 
temples were those of Ceres, of ^sculapius, and of 
Diana Eileithuia. It was most celebrated for its 
fountain, to the water of which was ascribed the very 
admirable property of produdng in those who drank 
it, a distaste for wine ever after, and even a dislike of 
its smell.i- Air. Dodwell found it pure and limpid, 
but was unable to detect any of its extraordinary qua- 
lities. This is the source of the river Kleitor, which, 
ridng near the ruins, ripples in a meandering cur- 
rent through the plain, and, after a course of less 
than a mile, enters the Aroanios. Its banks are in 
some places shaded with ti^es, and it has much of the 
diaracter of an English trout-stream. 

. A species of fish in this river is gravely reported 
by Fausanias to have had the singular power of sing- 
ing like a thrush; but, though he saw them when 
caught, he was never fortunate enough to hear 
them sing. Mr. Dodwell learned from a fisherman 
who had just been successful in catching some trout 
of a fine bright colour beautifully variegated, that the 
river abounds most in this species of fish ; that it is 
seldom taken of more than a pound and a half in 

* Polybius In Dodwell. 

t ** CtUotio quicunque »itim de funte lovaHU 
Vina gaudaqun merit obetmitu jtndis* 

Ovjo, Mvtanu XY* 322, 
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weight i and that it forms a considerable object of 
traffic with the neighbouring villages, especially in 
fast-time, for which period they are salt^ and smoked. 
The learned Traveller supposes this fish to be the 
MMiXk of Pausanias, and that name to have been 
given to the trout from its spotted and many-coloured 
scales.* Pliny, however, slates, that this vocal fish 
was denominated exocmtus^ because it used to go upon 
the land to sleep ; that it was peculiar to the vicinity 
of Clitorium ; that it had no fins ; and that it was 
sometimes called Adonis. It seems more reasonable 
to reject the whole as a fable, than to suppose that 
a fish so well known as the trout should be invested 
with such marvellous attributes, llidiculous as the 
whole story sounds, it appears to have gained such 
general credence, that one can scarcely avoid supposing 
that it may have originated in some unexplained phe- 
nomenon.:{; 

Pursuing his route in a northerly direction, Mr. 
Dodwell passed by a copious stream called the river of 
Katsknes, which descends from Mount Chelmos ; it is 
shaded with plane-trees, and bounded by fine preci- 
pices. Where the vale contracts into a glen, he 
crossed another stream, and soon began to ascend to 
the elevated plain of Suthena, near the further end of 

• The modem name for trouts Mr. Dodwdl says, is wis'rwAiS, 
or 

t Possibly corrupted from from to sing, 
t A remarkable account Is given by Lieut. White, of a speclcsof 
musical fish found in the Saigon river, which would seem to render 
it not absolutely incredible, that a fish might be endued, not indeed 
with voice, but with sonorific powers by means of spasmodic action, 
like the insect race of vocalists. If any sounds were emitted by the 
poikaui, the marvel Would easily be heightened Into their resem- 
bling the song of a thrush. See Moo. TaAV., Binnahi 4tc. p. 334, 

PART IV. O 
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which are obscure traces of the cella of a temple, silp* 
posed to be the site of the temple of Diana, which was 
between Kleitor and Cynaetha. The road then be- 
comes, for thirty-five minutes, a steep ascent to the 
summit of a pass, and in forty minutes more, leads 
down to a plain, in which is an insulated rock sur- 
mounted with mined walls, composed of small stones, 
called Palaio Kalabryta. The ruins appeared to Mr. 
Dodwell modern : Sir W. Gell supposes that the site 
may be that of (Jynactha. The monastery of Mcga- 
spelia is visible from this point at the extremity of a 
deep, uneven valley. A quarter of an hour further 
brings the traveller to tlm modem town of Kalabryta, 
situated in a deep valley. Tin's is the head-town of 
the district, and the seat of a voivode, but it appears 
to have nothing to recommend it to attention. Its 
scanty remains, Mr. Dodwell says, have an ambiguous 
character : he ])assed through it, however, very 
hastily. It ap])ears t(» be the representative of the 
ancient Cynaetha, although it may be questioned whe- 
tlier it occupies the same situation. It is mentioned 
as a town in the year 1450. M. roiiqiieville gives the 
following account of the place. 

Calavrita is a town surrounded with mountains, 
and contains about 300 houses, hut it does not appear 
to occupy the place of any town or village mentioned 
in antiquity. It is governed by a Turkish aga, and 
defended by a paltry kind of castle built of wood, with 
a palisade. There is a wretched khan, destined for 
the reception of travellers. In time of war, a military 
guard is stationed here by the Paslia of the Morea : 
the possession of this point is essential for securing the 
command of the defiles over all this part of the pro- 
vince. The greater part of the inhabitants are Alba- 
nians, the remains of those who invaded the Morea 
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in 1770. The environs of the town are pleasant, 
notwithstanding the rugged nature of the country. 
There are many delicious fountains, planted with 
orange and lemon-trees, besides abundance of mulberry- 
trees, cultivated for feeding the silk-worms, consider- 
able numbers of which are bred here. In this place as 
well as at Vostitza, large quantities are also made of 
the hard cheese used for scraping upon macaroni and 
other Italian pastes ; dishes which are held in parti- 
cular esteem among the great people of the country. 
It is well known how much the cheeses of Achaia and 
Sicyonia were sought after in ancient times by the 
Athenians. It should seem that they have undergone 
no change ; that they preserve the same form, and 
have the same solidity.” * 

The ancient Cynaethans bore a very indifferent 
character, being estciemed an unprincipled, uncivilised, 
and cruel rac(J, the very reverse of their generous 
neighbours, the Kleitorians. For this rcmarkablo 
difference, Polybius very satisfactorily accounts : they 
were the only people in Arcadia who did not cultivate 
music ! The present race would seem to bear a family 
resemblance to their predecessors. Mr. Dodwell 
describes the people of Suthcua as a savagc.looking 
people, many of them being robbers by profession; 
and those of Kalabryta were, apparently, little better. 
The monks of Megaspelia were loath to believe that a 
single Frank should venture to travel in such a coun- 
try, at a late hour, attended only by Turks. The 
insecurity of their situation, and the lawless distrac- 
tion of the country, compelled them to take every pos- 
sible precaution to prevent surprise and spoliation ; so 


f PouquQville’s Travels, p. 48, 





HhuA m amving after the gefei were Aiit^ 

with difficulty obtained admisiion.* 

The country between Kalabryta and Megupelia ia 
lomantioally wild and grand. On leaving the town, 
Mr. Dodwell traversed part of the plain Kalabryta, 
and entering a gorge of precipitous mountainB, deb. 
Boended to a winding glen with a rapid river flowing 
through the midst, while perpendicular rodu rise 
above in every fantastic variety of form. This river 
is the Bouraikos, here called ntretfuf KaX«(S^iw«Mi^ 
the river of Kalabryta, which, after winding threugh 
craggy hollows and dark glens, and washing the foot 
of the rock<m which the town of Boura stood, orosses 
the road from Basilico to Patras, and falls into the 
Corinthian Gulf about seven miles S.E. of Bostitia. 
In two hours from Kalabryta, he reached the monas- 
tery of Mega8pelia,f.-.the largest establishment of 
the kind in the Morea, and one of the most singular 
edifices in the world. Seen by moonlight, Mr. Dod*i 
well says, it had a most extraordinary appearance: 
that which it presented the next morning, is thus 
described. 

The monastery is erected upon a steep and nar- 
row ridge, and against the mouth of a natural cavern.^ 
Indeed, most of the interior of the edifice is within 
the cave itself, or projects but little beyond. It is a 

• A quartw of an h(mr dsiNwd after they had coDMiited to admit 
the Travellar, before the door via opened; he then had to enUr 
by a long passage between a double line of monks, all of whoDU he 
aherwards found, had arms concealed under their ample robes. 

t Two hours and a half, acordlng to Sir W. Cell (Itin. p. 131} s 
and the last half hour, from the bridge below the monaatery, is 
stated to be a terrible ascent.** 

Hence its name# Miysi Itmhmwy tbs Great Cave 
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wUte* Iraildlng, of a picturesqad and irregular 
form, consisting of eight stories with twenty-three 
windows in front ; it faces the west. A magnificent 
precipice, four or five hundred feet in height, rises 
from the cave, and overhangs the monastery in such a 
manner, that when the Arnaiits, who ravaged great 
part of the Morea, found it impossible to take the 
monastery in front, on account of the narrow and 
defensible passes, they attempted to roll down upon it 
large masses of stone from the precipice above ; but 
they all fell beyond the walls of the consecrated edifice.* 
The monks, of course, were not backward in ascribing 
this circumstance to a miracle. The garden of the 
convent is in front of it, on a rapid slope supported 
by terrace-walls, and approached by zig-zag paths. 
Some cypresses add greatly to its picturesque effect. 
'When I requested permission to inspect the church, 
the monks seemed more .desirous of shewing their cel- 
lar, which is indeed one of the finest in the world. It 
occupies the greater part of the ground-iloor, and was 
filled with large casks containing better wine than 
that usually found in the Morea; it is, moreover, 
always cool. The church is incrusted with ancient 
marbles, embellished with gilding, and sanctified with 
the paintings of the Panagia and saints. It is illu- 
minated with silver lamps, but badly lighted from 
without. 

• Megaspelia owes* its foundation or completion to ' 
the Greek emperors, John Cantacuzene, and Aiidro- 
nicus and Constantine Palaeologus. It supports about 
450 monks, most of whcmi are dispersed about the 
country, and engaged in superintending the metoehia 

* They endeavoured In vain to throw down a great fragment of 
Todt apparently poised oa the verge of the precipice. 

O 2 
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and cultivating tlie land.* Its currant-plantations 
are considerable, and produce 30,000 lb. weight an- 
imiUly. It is a (royal monastery), 

and enjoys great privileges. The hegoumenos (abbot) 
is elected yearly; but the same individual is fre- 
quently re-elected, if his conduct has been approved. 
When they cease to hold that place, they are deno- 
minated -f* and arc more respected than 

the othei' monks. The palladium of this monastery is 
an image of the Virgin, said to have been made by 
&»t. Luke. This attracts the visits of pilgrims, and 
brings in a great addition to the revenue of the 
establishment.** 

The monks are believed to possess a charter from 
one of the Constantines, and some books, but are re- 
presented by Sir W. Cell as unwilling to shew either. 
Aliove the gate are some remains of building, of the 
tim(i of the (ireek^mjierors. ‘^Trom the entrance, an 
inclined pavement extends to a sort of portico, between 
which and the church are two new and handsome 
brass doors. The pavemcint of the church is mosaic. 
The refwtory is large, and its table clean. The 
monks distribute an engraving of the jdacc, surround- 
Cfl w'ith little pictures of the miracles wrought there. 
They are hospitable to strangers, and have a separate 
house for their Turkish visiters.” 

Such is th(* account given of this singular establish- 
ment as it existed in 1806. What part its monks 
have taken in the turbulent events of the past six 
yeai’s, and how far the establishment itself has suffered 

* The vines, on account of the coldness of the situation, arc cut 
down in winter and covered with (>aTth. The inunaslcry itself is 
damp, and the inmates are subject to rheumatism. 

t The prefix Wgd has evidently in this word the sense of for- 
mer; as the French would say, ui¥Mn oMn/, or ex-prior. 
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from the effects of the Revolution, we are not in- 
formed. The standard of independence was first raised 
in the Morea by Germanos, archbishop of Patras, in 
the neighbourhood of Kalabryta ; and it may bo pre- 
sumed that the monks of Megaspclia were not back- 
ward in obeying the summons and in affording their 
holy aid to the insurgents.* 'Next to that of Megaspelia, 
the largest monastery in the Morea is that of Toad- 
arc/it, which is also a royal foundation, about an hour 
and a half from Vostitza, towards the mountains. 

The distance of Megaspelia from Vostitza is com- 
puted to be fifteen miles (5 lioiirs 40 min.) The road 
first descends to the bridge below the monastery ; in 
ten minutes, crosses another with a pretty mill ; and 
after a very steep ascent of thirty-five minutes towards 
Mount Phteri, a third. It then leads to a summit 
commanding a magnificent view of tlie Gulf of Le- 
panto, with Parnassus, Helicon, and Pindus beyond. 
In another half liour, it crosses another summit, and 
then, in thirty-five minutes, leads to a fount near 
a species of isthmus connecting the more lofty range 
of mountains with a high top covered with the ruins 
of an ancient city. This city was Bura, as may be 
learned from the cave of Hercules Buraicus on the 
north side of the rock. The whole country exhibits 
strong marks of the violence of earthquakes.** *1- After 

* See vol. i. p. 129. ** At the beginning of the llcvolulion. 150 
of the monks had turnc<l out against the Turks. The superior 
told me. that he and they were ready to take the field again when 
KMiuircd.” Stanuopk’s Greece, p. 202. 

t Gell’s Itin, p. 9. The cave of Hercules^ which we presume to 
be the one here alluded to, is on a hill to the left of the road lead- 
ing from the muttH'hi of Megaspelia to Vostizza, about 2 hours and 
18 min. from the latter place. ** It is accessible by climbing among 
the bushes. Before the cave is a terrace wall, and holes in the 
rock for beams indicate a roof or portico in front. The cavern 
itself has been much enlarged by art^ and a number of niches for 
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crossing tlie foandationa of foar Trails vrbAch onoe 
secured the pass between the city and the mountain, 
the road turns to the right under the perpendicular 
rocks of Bura. A fountain is on the left, and another 
fine one is said to be among the ruins. To the left 
is a picturesque glen with a stream running from 
Mount Phteri. In three hours and three quarters, 
the road quits the mountains, and crosses the river. 
For a considerable distance, it lies in the bed of a tor- 
rent, and then leads into the maritime plain, where it is 
about three quarters of a mile wide, near the spot where 
once stood the city of Helice, which was swallowed up 
by an earthquake in the 100th Olympiad.* In about 
an hour and a half further, the traveller reaches 
Vostitza. The whole of this road, apparency, is 
formidably strong, and might easily be rendeiud in- 
accessible. In winter, it must be almost impassable. 

On leaving the monastery for Patras, the traveller 
has to regain the plain of Kalabryta. In two hours, 
he crosses a bridge of six arches, near which may be 
observed some small Doric columns and capitals lying 

votive offisrings attest its ancient sanctity. At a short distance is 
a sepulchral cave.'*— Gkll’s Jtiiu p. 7* In the cave or grotto of 
Hercules, a number of dice, marked in a particular manner, were 
placed before a statue of the god: four of these were taken pro- 
miscuously and rolled on a table on which corresponding marks 
were traced, with their interpretation. This chance-orade was 
deemed infallible, and was as much freciuented as others.— See 
Tnm. o/Anacharsia, c. 37. 

• Helice was 12 ttadia from the sea, and 40 stadia tronC ^ium. 
Yet, the shock is said not to have been felt in the latter city, its 
direction being toward the other side; and in the town of Bun, at 
nearly* the same distance, walls, houses, temples, statues, men, 
and animals were all destroyed or cnished. The citlsens, who were 
absent, rebuilt the town on their return; but Helice, which is said 
to have been partially covered by the rise of the sea, never re- 
covered from its overthrow, and ^iui^ took possession of its 
territory.— Trav. of JbMcharsis, c. 37., 
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oa ihd gromdi imd»in the rock, a sdpukhnl cave, at 
present used as a churdh,” the roof ornamented with 
squaro oompartments. Near it is another scq>ulGhral 
chamber, also hewn in the rock. A few minutes fur. 
ther is a dear spring, forming a small stream, which 
in some places spreads into marshy ground, and con- 
tributes to fertilize the ricH pastures of Kalabryta. 
The spring is supposed to be the fountain Alusson, 
the water of which was andently deemed a spedfio 
cure for the bite of a mad dog: it is still considoed as 
very salubrious, and is resorted to by those who attend 
the church. The road to Tilpotamia (Psophis) here 
turns off to the left through a narrow pass with a 
derveni 9 on the right is seen a metochi of Megaspeh'a. 
The road to Patras now lies over a gentle elevation to 
a forest of oaks, crossing, by a bridge, a river that 
falls into the Gulf between the Bouraikos and Vostitza. 
Mount Olenos is seen rising to the west. From this 
plain, the road again ascends through fine forests of 
oak and plane, formerly notorious as the haunt of 
banditti, crossing several times a winding stream, 
which soon enters the Sdinos. This river is then 
crossed by a bridge ; and an hour and five minutes 
further, a khan occurs on the left, where, on an emi- 
nence to the right, is a palaioJcastro^ which now 
bears the name of Agios Andreas^ from a church seen 
among the ruins. The walls are in most places nearly 
level with the ground, but may be traced round the 
ancient city, which was of considerable extent, and 
may possibly be Tritaia. About twenty minutes from 
the ruins is the viUage of Gusumistris, (where Mr. 
Dodwell passed the night,) situated in a large, undu- 
lating plain, under cultivation, but bare of timber : it 
is traversed by a river flowing S.£. 
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ir rnntry^ in wlddi were seen, scBvtered here 
a few poor viUeges, apparontly of Alba. 
niiiia. Within two hours and twenty minutes, he 
OrbSsed a stream and two larger riFers flowing towards 
the Corinthian Oulf ; probably the Phceniz and the 
Meganitas. The road then plunges into a deep dnd 
almost impervious forest of various spedes of oak,* for. 
merly much dreaded on account of the robbers whb in. 
fested this part of the way*to Patras. One steeppass 
In particular had obtained’the name of MakeUaria or 
the butchery, from the murders committed there. To 
avoid this pass, and to baffle the pursuit of some Alba- 
nians who were watdiing the party, our Traveller was 
led by his guides a considerable circuit towards the 
foot of Mount nVidia {Panachaikon). This grand 
and picturesque onain, which begins at Patras, sends 
forth two principal branches, one of which stretches 
along the coast to Sicyon, uniting with a branch of 
the lofty Cyllene; while the other runs southward 
towards Elis, thus inclosing one of the angles of Ar- 
cadia, and separating it from the Achaian plains. 
The greater part of it is covered with venerable forests 
of oak and pine, and the side towards Patras is divided 
into green knolls and fertile glens. At length, after 
scrambling through the forest for three hours, the 
party had the joy of looking down on the fertile 
jdain of Patras, at the extremity of which was seen 
the town, with the Ionian Sea and the entrance to the 
€hilf. In the plain, they crossed the slender stream 
of the Glaukos (now called Leuka), flowing through 

• Particularly querau and q, ilex/ tSao, the silver fir 
(•X«fs),itamttisliraiicheBofwhidi dspettdsd giest duateis of 
mistletoe. 
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a broad and in an hour and ten minutea fur^ 

therj reai^ed. ^ city.*^ 

PA7RAS 

i^ATBAflr by the Greeks, Pa- 

traim by th« ;||;^i^ and converted into Balm Badra 

* the total distance from Tripolitaa to Pa- 

tras'; thirtyMhoa^ (Vol. i. p. 124.) This agrees very accu- 
raUdy. wltiLair jW. Qdl'i computation, viz. 

' ‘ hours min. 

Prinn Tripolltsa to Phonia 10 — SG 

' ■ r— KaUibryta- . . .10- • • -32 

• ■■i ;,' , i > . Patras 12 66 

34 23m. 

The distance, according to the usual rate of travelling with bag- 
gage horses, must, therefore, be about 100 miles. The dUtaiico 
from Patras to Slnano (Megaloimlis) is stated by Mr. Dodwell to 
be forty-two hours; to Mistra, sixty-three; to Arkadia (Cypa- 
rissiac), forty hours : to Modon, by Arkadia, sixty. The road from 
Sinano to Patras has been traced as far as Karicena; (vol. ii. p. 
270 ;from which place A route. is given by Sir W. Cell toTripo- 
tanWa (Ptophia), Imding through Saraciiiico, Anaziri, AgJanI, 
Tsnuka, Katdoula» and Vanina; distance, twenty-five hours, 
forty-one minutoi* In this route, the sites of chief interest are 
Bclween Saraciiiico and Trupd, the Yuins of Buphagus and the 
source of its river. About twp hours further, ruins of a Roman 
bath, with a source, saidto have'heen once warm, but now mixed ; 
chapels and ancient vestiges near It ; the ancient name, Melicnea. 
Agi4ni (pr Agios joaimes) is a small hamlet on the site of Hcnca, 
seat^'on^ eminence ptoj^ting from the hills which bound the 
valcbfthe Al[rfieus on the north, and commanding twenty miles of 
its course. Half an hour Anther is the confluence of the Ladon and 
the Alpheus ; the.rpod then turns N. up the left bonk of tlic Ladon, 
through a heautlA4 country. Near Katzioula, on the supposed site 
of the ancient Tcutois, are vestiges of a considerable modern city. 
Vanina (Banina), a kadifi)ea of miserable huts, overlooking the 
beautiful yal^' of the Ladon, has its palaiu-kastro and very con- 
siderable riiins of waits, colonnades, &c. In less than an hour 
further, is the -h^^; picturesque bridge of Spathari, and the sup- 
posed site of Haluns. Tripotamia derives its name from the junc- 
tion of the £riinanthus, the Aroanius, and a third rivcri the source 
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{OmXmm tUtv^a) and Badradahik liy 111 # Tnirki, is 
seated on a gentle eminence projecting from the foot 
of Mount Boidia, which rises, abwt three miles to the 
east, and within a mile from the sea. Ancient tradi. 
tion ascribes its name to Patreus, son of Preugenes, 
who first surrounded it with walls, prior to which it 
was called Aroa : Augustus Ciesar made it a Roman 
colony under the title of Aroa Patrensis or Patren- 
slum. Under the Greek emperors, Patras was a 
dukedom*. It is the see of a Greek arohbish<^, and 
the Turkish governor has the title of vaivode. All 
the principal European states have resident consuls 
here. Although it suffered considerably in the year 
1773, when it was pillaged by the Albanians, it had, 
prior to the Revolution, recovered its former pro- 
sperity, and was the most commercial place in Greece. 

The commodiousness of its situation is the reason 
that it has never been completely abandoned since its 
foundation ; and Roman merchants were settled there 
in the time of Cicero, as the English and French are at 
present. It is the emporium of the Morea, and trades 
with all parts of the Levant, with Sicily and Italy, 
and even with France and England.” Mr. Bodwell 
gives the following description of the place. 

Like all other Turkish cities,'PBtra 8 is composed 
of dirty and narrow streets. The houses are built of 
earth baked in the sun : some of the best are white- 

of which Is at a village only seventy minutes distant From this 
place, It is seven hours to Kalabiyta. Total from Sinano 36 h. 
41 min. : which will make it about forty-nlne hours and a half by 
this route to Patras. There is probably a shorter route, through 
Dlmitsana, and more to the east 

* In 1408, it was purchased by the Venetians} was taken ffom 
them by the Turks in 1446; retakenby the Venetians in 1568; and 
finally regained by the Turks, 
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waifthdd, Imd those bdonging’' to the Turks are oma«' 
mented with red paint. The eaves overhang the 
streets, and project so much, that opposite houses come 
almost in contact, leaving but little space for air and 
light, and keeping the street in perfect shade; 
whi^ in hot weather is agreeable, but far from 
healthy. In some places, arbours of large vines grow 
about the town, and with their thick bunches of pend- 
ent grapes, have a cool and pleasing appearance. The 
pavements are infamously bad and calculated only for 
horses ; no carriages of any kind being used in Greece, 

although they are known in Thessaly and Epirus 

Patra is supposed to contain about 8000 inhabitants,* 
the greater portion of whom are Greeks : many of 
them are merchants in comfortable circumstances. 
The Turks also are reckoned as civilized as those of 
Athens, but more wealthy. They have six mosques, 
one of which is in the castle, and the Greeks have 
nine principal churches, f The archbishop has under 
him the suffragan bishops of Modon, Coron, and Bos- 
titza : his title; is Metropolitan of ancient Patrai and 
of all Achaia, Xi his yearly revenue, about 10,000 
piastres. 

The few ancient remains at this place are of Roman 
construction, and are neither grand, interesting, nor 

* Sir W. Gell lays, about 10,000 : which is the more usual esti- 
mate. Many Jews resided here, and they had a synagogue. Black 
slaves are more numerous at Patra than in any other part of 
Greece : after having faithfully served their masters a certain 
number of years, they obtain their freedom and mairy.** 

t Wheler says, the cathedral has been turned into a mosque. 

t TlaKaiuv aai wscswr A^^ecing The 

9ruXeuwv is added ** to distinguish the Achoion Patrai ftom the 
not Uetr^tUf New Patras in Thessaly.” The other archiepiscopal 
sees are those of Corinth, Nauplia, and Mistra. 

PART IV. P 
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weU preserved s it is vain to search for traces o£ the 
sittmerous temples and public edifices mentioned by 
Pausanias* The soil is rich^ and has probably risen 
considerably above its original level, and conceals the 
foundations of ancient buildings. Indeed, the earth is 
seldom removed without fragments of statues and rich 
marbles being discovered. Some marble columns and 
mutilated statues were found here, a few years ago, in 
the garden of a Turk, who immediately broke them 
Into small pieces. Towards the middle of the town is 
a fount, called Saint Catarina’s Well, near which is 
the foundation of the cella of a temple, consisting of 
square blocks of stone, upon which is a superstruc- 
ture of brick. This may be a Roman restoration. The 
ancients, however, practised the same mode of con- 
struction ; and the ruin may be the temple of Jupiter 
and Hercules, which, Pliny affirms, was of brick, ex- 
cept the columns and the epistyles. Within the castle 
are two beautiful torsos of female statues. The house 
of the imperiid German consul stands on the mins of 
a Roman brick theatre, of such small dimensions t^t 
it cannot be the Odeum, which, Pausanias says, was 
the finest in Greece, next to that built by Herodes 
Atticus at Athens. Not far from the .house of the 
Rnglish consul is along brick vrall supporting a terrace, 
the probable site of a temple.* 

• Wheler describes the churdi dedicated to Saints J<din, George, 

and Nicholas as **a very ancient church; but hath ill-favoured 
arches within, though sustained by beautiful pillars of the Ionic 
order. On the outside, among many scraps of marble. Is the basso- 
relievo of a peacock sitting upon a three-leaved tree, I guess to be 
emgyris (trefoil), which is not wanting in these parts ; whence we 
Judged aJto, that the church was built out of the ndns of some 
temple of Juno. At the door of this church Is a stone which, being 
struck with another stone, sendeth out a stinking Mtumlnous 
saTour, This, the Greeks make a nilracle« teUlog that the Judge, 
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The CMile is situated cm im emiucAoe wUcih 
cwmmATiiiii the dty i it was probably built on the ruins 
of the Greek and Roman acrdjofolis, which contained 
the temple and the statue of Diana Laphria.* The 
walls, particularly that part facing the north, are oom-i 
posed of fragments of ancient edifices : among thein 
are sereral blocks of marMe, architraves, triglyphs, 
and meiopa^ one of which was ornamented with a rose 
in high reUef and elegantly worked. The castle is at 
present so much neglected, that it has not above a 
doaen bad cannon fit for use, and it is merely calculated 
to keep the Greeks and Albanians in subjection. 
There are some large fissures in the walls, occasioned 
by an earthquake which occurred about thirty years 
ago : the same shock killed forty persons, and thirteen 
were crushed by the falling of one of the turrets. A 
few years after I visited Greece, the round tower at 
the southern angle, which was the powder-magazine, 
was struck^ by lightning and totally destroyed. 

The ancient port was situated to the west of the 
present harbour, near the ruined church of St. Andrew s 
it was artificial, and composed of large blocks of stone, 
great part’ of which have l)een removed to construct a 
mole to shelter small boats. Ships anchor in the road, 
half a mile from land, where there is good holding, 
ground, but no shelter whatever from the west and 

when he condemned Saint* Andrew, sat upon that stone, which 
hath ever since had that ill scent. But 1 have smelt the like smell 
in other stones when broken.’* It is probably the black fetid lime- 
stone. The peohed summit now called Kaki Scala, on the AStolian 
side of the Gulf, stilt emits the fetid odour noticed by Strabo. 

* This is scarcely to be reconciled with the statement, that 
** Guillaume de Ville-Hardouin, Prince of Achafa and the Morea, 
destroyed the archieplscopal church of Patra, and built the castle 
upon its ruins.** Had the temple of Diana, or that of Minerva 
Panacbaidai been converted into a cathedral ? 
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fiast windit the latter sometimes blows with great 
impetuosity from the Gulf. Some l4rge foundations, 
scarcely perceptible, mark the direction of the two 
long Wlls which united the city and the port. A 
short way out of the town are remains of a Roman 
aqueduct,^ of brick: it had two tiers of arches, and 
some of the lower are entire. The small stream by 
which it is supplied, originates from a spring on Ihe 
mountain: it now finds its way through the town, 
and forms a fountain near the custom-house. It still 
retains the name of Mellkoukia,* and supplies the 
whole town with water. 

Pausanias mentions a temple of Ceres and an 
oracular fountain near the sea. The church of Saint 
Andrew is in all probability built on its ruins : the 
pavement is composed of rich marbles taken from 
some ancient edifice. Here are several fragments of 
the Hofso and the Fenie Antico, and the purple and 
green porphyry. But the only thing which seems to 
identify the place, is the fountain, which remains nearly 
as Pausanias describes it, and is still an agiasma or 
sacred well, being dedicated to Saint Andrew. It is 
enclosed with a wall, which, being composed of small 
stones and mortar, seems not to be of more ancient 
date than the neighbouring church. Some steps lead 
down'to it ; the water is extremely cold and, good. The 
church is completely in ruins, having been destroyed 
by the Albanian Moslems in the year 1770. The 
Greeks have made large offers to the Turks for per- 
mission to rebuild it, but which they have not been 
able to obtain. They are never permitted to erect 

* Pausanias tells us that the river wasfonneTly called Amilichus« 
inexorable,) from the human sacrifices offered on its 
banks to Diana Laphria; but that, on their being abolished, it 
was changed to Milichus, 
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ne^ churches, or to r^air old oum, unless by special 
favour and a lai^ sum of money. Saint Andrew’s 
church is held in great veneration, as it is supposed to 
contain the bones of the apostle. On the anniversary 
of his festival, all the Greeks of Patra and the neigh- 
bouring villages resort to the ruins to pray. Candles 
are every night lighted in wshed, near which* the body 
is thought to be buried. Gibbon tells us, that the 
town was saved in the eighth century, when besieged 
by the allied Slavonians and Saracens, ^ by a phantom, 
or stranger, who fought in the foremost ranks under 
the character of St. Andrew the Apostle; and the 
shrine which contained his relics, was decorated with 
the trophies of victory.’* 


* In Pococke’s time, a ** large uninhabited convent** stood here, 
which was furnished with a stone tomb for the apostle, a little cell 
half under ground, in which he was represented to have dwelt, and 
the stone scaffold on which he was martyred ! This Traveller men- 
tions twelve parish churches, besides four other chapels: to each of 
the parishes belonged about dghty Christian famflies. There were 
about 250 Turkish families and ten of Jews. He speaks also of 
some small ruins, apparently of a circus, which, on one side, seemed 
to have had the advantage of a rising ground for the seats; and 
across the bed of a torrent to the east of the castle were remains of 
two aqueducts : the southern one, built of very thick walls of brick, 
was entirely destroyed ; the other, consisting of two tiers of arches, 
was standing. Patras was then the residence of the English consul- 
general of the Morea ; the French consul-general resided at Modon, 
and had a vice-consul here. Sir George Whcler, who travelled 
about sixty years before Pococke, could not find any traces of a 
theatre; but under the wall of the town,*’ he says, *< is a place 
that seemeth to have been a circus or stadium, or perhaps a nau- 
machia.** Maiiy in the town could yet remember an iron ring fas- 
tened to the wall, ** which they supposed was to tie vessels to.” 
The sides consisted of ranges of arches. Not far thence was the 
foundation of a church of St. Andrew, which seemed to have been 
a Roman sepulchre: in a vault beneath were niches for cinerary 
urns. If Pococke’s account of Patras be correct, earthquakes and 
Albanians must have conunltted great havoc since he visited it. 
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Al^t ttro miles to the MUth of Patim Is the 
fanums cypreiSptree, the trunk of which was eighteen 
feet in circumference when Spon visited Greece. I 
found its circuit twenty-three feet t it has therefore 
grown five feet in one hundred and thirty years.* 
Its body appears perfectly sound, and its wide-spread- 
ing branches form a dense shade impenetrable to the 
sun. Near it are four others of considerable size, but 
of a different form from the large one, and tapering 
towards the top. The people have a kind of religious 
veneration for this tree, which they shew to strangers 
with pride.f The spot is beautiful ; and beneath the 
overhanging branches are seen the Laertian Islands, 


* Whelersaya, that the body of thetrect a foot from thegroimd, 
was twenty-one feet about ; at four feet from the gTound> seventeen 
feet eleven lnches« The boughs extended from Uie trunk 28} feet. 
In returning from the gardens called Clycadat in which this cyprew 
stands* this Traveller came to ** the convent Hierocomium on the 
top of a hill* which hath about a dozen caloyers* and a church 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin* which is built with no great art* but 
well adorned* according to their mode* with pictures and silver 
lamps before them.” An Inscription in modern Greek ** shewed 
that the convent was built out of the ruins of the fortress of Achalaj 
which is sbout ten miles from Patras.” 

t Antiqua cupreum 

BeUgioM patrum multos per onruw. 

ViRO. JEai. IL 715. 

Pliny says* that the cypress was sacred to Pluto : it was the fune- 
real tree of the ancients* like the yew-tree of English churchyards; 
and the Turks have adopted it. At Constantinople* and in most 
large towns in Turkey* their burial^ounds are full of them. Mr. 
Dodwell says* he has seen Turks planting cypresses near the tcmibs 
of their friends and relatives; and it is interesting to observe with 
what care and attention they water them and watch their growth* 
The veneration for large trees is common to the Greeks and the 
Moslems. The cypress-trcc near Mistra measures thirty feet in 
circumference. (Vol i. p. .350.) Near Constantinople are otheiB 
celebrated for their bulk. At Soma* near Milan* there is ono 
nearly aa large as that of Patras. 
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the Aoamaiiiaii ^tolian eoait, ibe mmitli of tho 
Corinthian Gulf, with Mounts Chalds andTapluMWh* 
and the town and castle of Fatra.”t 
The exports of Patras consist of silk, oil, the Corinth 
grape or currant, cheese, wool, wax, leather, and the 
juniper«berry (»ii^4X6xx0t ) : its imports were trifling; 
The greater part of the plain is planted with vineS|' 
currants, and olives, interspersed with orchards of fig*, 
pomegranate, almond, orange, lemon, and citron trees; 
the latter are celebrated for their delicious flavour* 
The fields produce rich crops of corn, millet, cotton, 
and tobacco. About forty years ago, Mr. Dodwell 
sa]^, nearly the whole plain was in an uncultivated 
state ; the consequence of which was, that the aU of 
the place, which is still reckoned unhealthy, was as 
bad as that of Corinth, where the human frame sub- 
sists with difficulty.** The marshy and uncultivated 
land which lies about three miles east of Patras in the 
road to Vostitza, and which is left in that statd to 
afford pasture, is one cause of the present unhealthi- 
ness of the place. There can be little doubt that, by 
draining and cultivation, and an increased population, 
many tracts now abandoned as uninhabitable, might 
be redeemed from desolation. The malaria^ the mo- 
dem Hydra, will be subdued by the true HerculeB*»i 
Labour. 


FROM PATRAS TO OLYMPIA. 

Four hours to the west of Patras is a small village 
called Old Achaia {UaijctM near an ancient 

site and a palaio-kastro^ which occupied a small round 

* Now called Barasoba and Kaki Seals, 

t DodweUi voL I. pp. 115—121. 
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hilL The city is supposed to hare been Olenus.* 
Near the village is a khan, and on the shore, a custom- 
house. About a quarter of an hour to the east of the 
khan, there is a diffi^t ford over the broad and rapid 
Kamenitza, the ancient Peiron, which separated the 
territories of Patras and Dyme. In the walls of the 
Ichan are some ancient blocks with sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. The site of Dym4 is fixed by Sir W. Gell at 
a place called Palaio-Kastro, exhibiting only very ob- 
scure vestiges, seventy minutes to the west of the 
khan.-|* 

On leaving Palaio Achaia, the road runs along a 
continued plain, part of which is under cultivation, 
and the rest covered with forests of oak.j: At the 
end of two hours and a half, there are remains of an 
ancient castle on a rocky hill, surrounded with deep 
and extensive marshes communicating with the sea, 
and abounding with fish and wild fowl. The castle is 
built of rough unhewn stones, the largest of which 
measured seven feet in length, and has evidently been 
much restored and modernised. It appears to have 
had but one entrance, facing the sea, and is approached 
by a difiicult and winding path. The walls in this 
part aro fifteen feet in thickness. On .the opposite 
side, a wall extends from the summit of the hill to 
the marshes. The eminence on which the castle 

* This must be the fortress of Achaia, the ruins of which, Whder 
says, were used to build the convent near Patras. Pocockc ralln 
the place Camlnitza, but agrees in fixing Olenus here : the river 
also, he supposes to be the Melas or Pcirus. Phare might, he 
thinks, . be at Saravalle, about a league from Pat^, under the 
mountains, where there is an old castle. 

t Pococke evidently refers to this spot as the site of Dymd, but 
says, it is call^ by the Greeks, Old Achsea. Possibly that Marne 
may have been applied to more than one po/aio ketstro, 

Quercus esculmi q, subers and 9 . <egUops^ 
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stands, fonns part of the chain of hills which, com- 
mencing in the plain, divide it into two parts, and 
terminate in the promontory of Araxos,* now called 
Cape Papa (or Baba), the extreme north-western point 
of the Morea. Mr. Dodwell supposes the site to be 
that of the ancient fort of Teichos, erected, according 
to fable, by Hercules, as^ strong-hold against the 
Eleians. To the right of the road is seen a salt lake, 
also called Papa, which appears to have been anciently 
a bay or creek. It is six miles in length, but narrow, 
and separated from the sea only by a low sand-bank, 
which is occasionally overflowed. It abounds with 
fish, w'hich are a source of profit to the neighbouring 
villages. In the lake is a small island, on which stands 
a church dedicated to St. John. 

Forty minutes beyond the fortress, the river Larisos 
is crossed, running to the marshes ; and twenty minutes 
further, (seven hours and a quarter from Patras,) the 
traveller arrives at a village and metochi called Mauro 
jB(mna,-|' composed of some scattered huts, and be- 
longing to the monastery of Megaspelia, whicli is 
computed to be eighteen hours distant. Some massive 
blocks and fragments, and a large quantity of ancient 
tiles, indicate an ancient site. The surrounding 
country is a rich agricultural plain of great extent. 
The soil is sandy. The road now bends to the S. W., 
and in three hours and forty minutes, leads to a small 
village in a bushy hollow, called Capeletto. Two hours 

* Supposed to derive its name from its dividing the Elcian and 
Achaian territories. So, the Araxes dividetl Olympus (torn Ossa, 
and the Arachthos is thought by Mr. Dodwell to have the same 
derivation. 

t No name is given to this metochi in the Itinerary. Jlfauro 
JBouno si)p)ifie8 black mountain; and under this mountain, five 
hours firom Capellettl, is Fortes, *■ probably the Pylos of Elia,'*>-< 
Uitht P* 80. 
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and a lialf ftirther, a road leads off on the right to 
Oastouni (Gastagni), while that on the left bends more 
to the eastward, and runs on to Palaiopoli, the aneiMit 
Elis. Gastel Toniese is seen some time after, on an 
eminence rising from the sea, in a direction nearly 
W.8.W. ; and in about an hour after, the broad, 
shallow stream of the Peneus is crossed at a ford. In 
another hour, the traveller reaches the village of Pa- 
laiopoli, situated at the south-western foot of some 
hills, on one of which was the Eleian acropolis. 

ELIS. 

Of this ancient capital, the ruins are few and 
uninteresting. Of Grecian remains,*’ Mr. Dodwell 
says, nothing is seen but a confused wreck of scat- 
tered blocks. There are some masses of brick-work, 
and an octagon tower of the same materials, which 
appear to be of Roman origin. There are niches 
within the octagon building ; and we were informed 
that, below them, some statues had been excavated 
about fifteen years before our arrival, and had been 
sent to Zante, where they were purchased by a Vene- 
tian. It is surprising that there should be so few 
remains of the temples, porticoes, theatres, and other 
edifices which embellished the town of Elis in the 
second century. Much is no doubt covered by the 
earth, which is considerably above the original level.” 
Of the acropolis, the only remains are a few large 
blodcs of stone, some foundations, and the single /nts- 
tum of a fluted Doric column. There are also remains 
of a modern castle, apparently Venetian, which. Sir W. 
Gell says, is called Kaloscopi or Belvedere. The lattw 
.name is stated by Pococke tp have been given to the 
whole of Elis and Mcssenia under the Venetians. 
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Hence it would seem, that this has been the site of n 
modern capital. But if so, Belvedere has shared the 
fate of Chiarenza. 

The latter town, which was a flourishing capital under 
the Venetians, occupied the site of the ancient Cyllene, 
the port of Elis, from which it was 120 stadia, or 
about fifteen miles distant. ^ Cyllene contained two or 
three temples, one of which was famous for its ivory 
statue of ^sculapius. Its modem representative 
stands on a rough tongue of land, on the southern side 
of the bay to which it gives name. The port, 
Chandler says, is choked up : it still forms a conve- 
nient landing-place, however, for the small craft by 
which a petty commerce is carried on with Zante. 

The di6ris of its ruins and the remains of a few 
churches of the lower empire, still indicate,** Mr. Emer- 
son says, the considerable extent of the town, which 
is now reduced to five or six ruined huts.** Yet, this 
obscure place gave its title to a Greek dutchy com- 
prising the greater part of Achaia, the name of which 
is still preserved in that of our English dukes of 
Clarence.* 

The total decay of this place seems to have been in 
part occasioned by the rising importance and superior 
advantages of the neighbouring port of Oastouni, dis- 
tant about eight miles southward, on the left bank of 
the river Igliako ; three leagues £. of Palaiopoli, and 
four hours from Castel Tornese. This place was, a 
short time ago, one of the most flourishing places in 
the Morea. M. Pouqueville estimates the population 
at 3000 souls. I know not,” he says, what may 

* This title is stated to have come to thfe royal family of Eng- 
land, through the marriage of one of the Dukes of Clarenza (Chia- 

renza) Into the Hainault family. It was borne by Licmeli third 
son of Edward III. 
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be eaid concerning the antiquity of Gattouni, but I 
know that it is one of the richest towns in Pelopon- 
nesus for its size and population.” .The surrounding 
country was well cultivated, and furnished abundance 
of wheat, maize, silk, cotton, wine, and cheese. The 
state of the town in the year 1825, is thus described 
by Mr. Emerson. 

This extensive town, which now presents merely 
a mass of ruins, was formerly one of the richest in the 
Felopohnesus ; being inhabited chiefly by Turks, who 
carried on an extensive trade in fruits and oil, which 
were shipped from a little harbour on the coast, formed 
by the mouth of the Peneus; but even before the 
bursting out of the Greek Revolution, it was in 
a most dilapidated state, having been sacked by the 
Schypetars, or bandit peasantry of tlic neighbouring 
district of Lalla. At the moment I passed it, it 
presented one of the most striking pictures of soli- 
tude and misery 1 have ever witnessed; — seated in 
the midst of an immense plain, its view bounded 
only by the ocean and the sky, its houses desolate 
and overthrown, and its streets grass-grown and 
noiseless. Its population having been almost ex- 
clusively Turks, their residences were, as usual, de- 
stroyed by the victorious Greeks ; and its passages 
were now choked up with the weeds which have 
sprung up amidst the dtbria of their mud walls and 
ruins. Its inhabitants are very few ; and at the 
moment of our arrival, they were probably enjoying 
their mid-day sleep, as the only living beings we saw, 
were a few lazy soldiers basking amongst the ruins, 
who scarcely raised their heads to gaze on the passing 
Franks. We dralked through apparently unin- 
habited streets, where not a sound was audible but 
the busy hum of clouds of insects, who were flitting 
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round in all directions under the burning sun- ^ 
beams.” * 

Ancient authors,” remarks Mr. Dodwdl, enu- 
merate above forty places in Eleia, which may come 
under the denomination of towns, villages, or castles. 
Of these, scarcely any vestiges are left. As the whole 
territory was defended by the superstition of the times 
from the intrusion of enemies, walls and fortifications 
were deemed unnecessary precautions. The traces of 
some of their villages are marked by heaps of broken 
tiles and small stones which lie scattered about the 
plain. But no part of Greece of the same extent ex- 
hibits such a scanty portion of ancient remains as the 
country of Eleia ; and .no coins are known to exist of 
any town in that territory, except of the capitaL There 
were two places called Pylos in Eleia, and a third in 
Me8senia,t each of which laid claim to the honour of 
having given birth to the venerable Nestor. The 
foimer two have so entirely disappeared, that probably 
not a trace now remains by which their situations am 
be identified. 

No part of Greece is more fertile than the terri- 
tory of Eleia, in which there is a rich mixture of hill 
and dale, of arable and pasture land, where numerous 
streams dispense their waters, and extensive forests 
spread their shade. Polybius says, that Eleia is the 
most populous and plentiful part of the Peloponnesus, 
and that some of the families, preferring a country 
life, never visited the capital for two or three genera- 
tions. After the re-establishment of the Olympic 

* Piet, of Greecct vol. i. p. 49— Sl. In this deserted spot« an 
amiable and accomplished young nobleman had breathed his luta 
short time before;— Lord Charles Murray, son to the Duke of 
AthoL 

t iSee vol. L p. 266; and voL ii. p 246, not^f 
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Qamet by Ipbitoi, the whole Eleian territory waa omm 
secrated to the service of Jupiter. The inhabitants 
of this favoured region were exempt from bearing 
amis ; the territory was inviolable ; and when it was 
traversed by the troops of any neighbouring state, 
•uoh troops were obliged to deposit their arms on the 
confines, nor did they receive them again till they 
quitted the territory. All the Grecian states were 
bound to abstain from invading it by most solemn ob> 
ligations; and this engagement was preserved with 
scrupulous fidelity, until the Spartan king, Agis, led 
his army into the country, and devastated the conse- 
crated land. Olympia waa seized by the Arcadians 
in the 104th Olympiad, and the temple despoiled of its 
treasures. Elis was also taken by surpnse by the 
Messenians.** * 

Elis has been supposed to derive its name from its 
marshy situation, t The principal wealth of Augeas, 
one of its early kings, consisted in the immense herds 
pastured in the level plain, which stretches north and 
south from the Peneus to the Alpheus. The royal 
stables, Mr. Dodwell suggests, were probably nothing 
more than the plain itself, the waters of which, for 
want of proper outlets, had stagnated into foul marshes, 
which were cleared and purified by means of fosses and 

* Dodwellf vol. II. p. 317—320. 

t From a marsh. It is remarkable, the learned Author 
observes, that most of the towns whose names begin with a, are 
situated in low and generally marshy ground ; for instance, the 
Eleusis of Boeotia and Attica, and Elatela in Phocis. *' Even the 
name of our Ely in Cambridgeshire may owe its origin to a similar 
cause." Jacob Bryant would have found a very different etymo- 
logy : and in fact, Elis has been supposed to derived its name ftom 
Elisha, the son of Ion or Javan ; and the isles of Elisha (Ezdi. 
xxvil. 7>) are supposed to be the Ionian Isles.— See Calmet’s 
D iet, (art. Elisha), and ViNCENT’a reripius, vol. IL p. 534. 
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dmins. To dsan <mt theae stablas, Hercalfis li laid 
to have diverted the Peneus from its coarse. An hour 
and twenty minutes from Palaiopoli towards Pyigo, 
there is a large ancient fosse extending towards the 
sea, which seems to have been contrived for the pnr. 
pose of carrying off the waters in case of inundation. 
The coast is low and without* any picturesque features. 
Pursuing this road through the plain, Mr. Dodwell, 
in about four hours, passed through a village named 
Messolongachi, within a mile and a half from the sea; 
and in three more, arrived at Pyrgo. 

This is described as a considerable town, pleasantly 
situated amid gardens and plantations 'on a moderate 
eminence, commanding an extensive view of a rich 
plain, tenninating on one side in the Cyllenian Oulf, 
and separated by green and undulating hills, on the 
other, from the plain of Pisatis or Olympia. * The 
population was entirely Greek, with the exception of 
the aga, and the place wore the aspect of prosperity. 
It was the residence of a bishop, styled bishop of 
OlenoB and Pylos. The town was under the govern- 
ment of the agas of Lalla, who were then the real 
sovereigns of the country.” Mr. Dodwell observed no 
traces of antiquity in the place ; and in fact, in I7O6, 
the town was new : it then consisted of 600 houses. 

The port of Pyrgo is about two hours from the 
town ; the road lies over a rich plain of argillaceouf 
soil. About an hour from the landing-place is the 
monastery of the Panagia Scaphidia, or Virgin of the 
Skiffs, situated on an eminence a little to the south 

• Elis was divided into three valleys, the Peneian, the Plsatian. 
and the Triphylian. According to Strabo, the ancient Pyrgos was 
in the latter district, which bordered on Cyparissise. 
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of Pdttt Pheia. *. Dr. Sibthorpe, who landed here 
Zante (in 1795), fou^ the establishment small and 
apparently poor : the frequent and unwelcome visits 
of the Turks, and the fear of robbers and pirates, kept 
the caloyers in constant alarm. A little river flows 
below, in which otters are frequently taken, and the 
green-backed lizard was seen sporting on its banks. 
Near the monastery is a lake fed by this stream, 
which appears to be the same that Dr. Sibthorpe calls 
the Milavla. He observed several water-tortoises 
in the pools. The gnats in this marshy district are so 
numei'ous and troublesome, that, this Traveller says, it 
is no wonder that the inhabitants of the banks of. the 
Alpheus sacriiiced to Jupiter Apomuius, the fly-ez- 
pellcr. 

5 “ The town of Pyrgos,” says Mr. Emerson, de- 
scribing it in 1825, is in the best state of preserve- 
tion of any that I have ever seen in Greece ; which 
arises from its having been totally inhabited by 
tlreeks, who formerly carried on an extensive trade 
in wine ; the country adjacent being particularly well 
adapted to the culture of vines. The only traffic, 
however, which now subsists, is the transportation of 
sheep and cattle to the Ionian Islands;. and its only 
trade, a manufacture, which is, however, very exten- 
sive, of dresses, arms, and pistol-belts. The shops are 
pretty numerous, and in general well stocked with 
those articles, as well as with shawls, cloths, and 
cotton goods; and at each door, the children, and 
even men, were busily employed in the manufacture 
of gold thread and braiding for the embroidery of the 

* This was the beginning of Pisatis. On the promontory are 
a few vestiges of Pheia, and a castle now called Katakolo-lustro, 
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Twti and grewM. » contatai a good diiiwli and 
the cathedral of the biahop of Gaatounl, to wWA aee 
Fyigos belbngs.” * 

In proceeding from Pyrgo to Lalla, Dr. Sibthorpe 
travelled over a rich pWn cultivated with vines, and 
in an hour pawed the village of Berbasina. In some- 
thing less than another hour, he crossed the Arvoura, 
flowing into the Alpheiis, which glided, on the right, 
through a rich plain, gay with a profusion of various- 
coloured anemonies. Leaving the plain, he then entered 
. the mountains, which are covered with the sea-pine, 
mixed with phillyrea, heath, arbutus, kennes oak, 
and mastic. Proceeding amid beautiful sylvan scenery, 
he left Olympia about an hour*s distance to the right; 
passed a scattered village called Stavrokephalo, and, 
late in the evening, arrived at Lalla. This village 
appears to have had nothing remarkable about it, 
except the imposing military appearance of the pyrpo 
of the aga. f Of its martial but ferodous inhabit- 

* Ffom this place^ Mr. Emerson proceeded southward to AgoU< 
nltzaj a ruined town built on the acclivity of a picturesque hill* 
commanding an extensive prospect of the Ionian Sea and the 
windings of the Aipheus* now called the Rouphia. The route had 
liitherto lain almost constantly along the shore* but now it entered 
a pass, and proceeded over a beautiful hilly country to Cristena. 
The next day* he reached Andruzzeua* distant firom Cristena eight 
hours. 

t It is amodem town.' See voL i. )>. 281. note. From Lalla* Dr. 
Sibthorpe proceeded over an elevated plain to Deveri* five hours 
distant* on the confines of Arcadia; and thence* winding through 
glens by a narrow rocky road, to Tripotamo (Tripotamia)* a dis- 
tance of three hours. Here he crossed a stone bridge of one arch* 
and traversed a rich plain* occasionally interrupted by a moun- 
tainous tract of wooded land, to Xeropotamio; a distance four 
hours. In half an hour further, he arrived at the banks of the Al- 
pheus. The road now lay through sylvan scenery and a well- 
watered country* much infested with robbers* to the khan of 
Daza, near a. trout stream. On leaving the khan, be entered the 
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ant8,’* fudi as they were in 1795, this Traveller gives 
the following account. 

The Lalliote is always clad in armour : when he 
dances, he docs not lay aside his arms. His feet and 
legs are naked to the knees, which are covered with 
large plates of silver. A breast-plate with embossed 
buttons protects his body. His pistols and his dirk, 
richly ornamented, form constantly part of his dress, 
being stuck in his girdle. Lambs roasted whole are 
served at table, and every one has his lingers in the 
dish. Said«aga (the chieftain), when we visited him, 
was seated upon a carpet spread in the gallery of his 
house, which was extremely mean, as the habitation 
of a powerful chieftain who could lead into the field 
of battle upwards of a thousand armed men. The 
room in which we slept was the principal one in the 
bouse I it had not even glass in the windows ; there 
were only wooden shutters of such rude work, that 
they were ill calculated to resist the cold winds that 
sweep the high exposed plain of Italia. During the 
day (March ,3.), we had severe storms of snow and 
hail, and we crowded round the hearth, which was 
warmed with a good fire. Said had, a few years be- 
fore, with four and forty of his followers, taken 
sixty Albanian rebels, and sent them to Tripolitza, 
where they were executed. The terror of these 
people keeps the Morea in subjection. They were 
originally little better than a band of robbers, who, 
adding to corporal strength groat courage, and inhabit- 
ing a country strongly fortified by nature, resisted 

pau of Dara, and in three hours left a lake a mile to the left ; then 
proceeded over some rocky ground covered with low wood, and 
crossed ** the plain of Lcbctha” (Lcbadi or Livadi, the ancient 
Orchomcnos; seep. 43); and in the evening reached Tripolitza. 
•-See WAiiFOiiX’s Tmvefo, pp. 81—^. 
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sucoessfuUy the precarious and unequal attempts to 
subdue them. In the invasion of the Morea, their 
services in repelling the Russians were rewarded with 
the grants of the lands of the unhappy Greeks. They 
are now increasing in opulence, which, by softening 
the ferocity of their manners, will, perhaps, at the 
same time diminish that hardy courage for which 
these mountaineers have been distinguished.’* 

In proceeding from Fyrgo to visit the ruins of 
Olympia, Mr, Dodwell passed for an hour and twenty 
minutes over the undulating plain, and then suddenly 
arrived on the banks of the Alpheus, where it forms 
two low islands. The opposite bank is composed of low 
and picturesque hills, broken into glens and wooded, 
with the pretty village of Gulanza (or Boulantza) 
“ peering on one side.” Ascending the valley along 
the right bank of the stream, Mr. Dodwell passed a 
ruined church with a fluted Doric column, and, in a 
few minutes after, arrived at the Turkish village of 
Fhloka, pleasantly situated in the midst of orchards 
on a green knoll rising from the plain. On leaving 
this place, he descended to a jdaiii environed by low 
hills fringed with pines, and in half an hour crossed 
the Kladeos, turning a mill on its way to the Al- 
pheus. Here tlic road bends round the foot of the 
hill, when suddenly the plain of Olympia, in all its 
classic interest, bursts upon the view. 

OLYMPIA. 

The present name of the Olympic plain is Antilalla, 
which it appears to have derived from its situation 
opposite the town of Lalla.* It is of an oblong form, 

* M. Fou(|Ucville pretends^ that it signifies the village of the 
echo, 
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earte&dliig abimt a mile aad a quarter from east to 
vest, and is now a fertile com<£eld,** the soil being 
saturated with the muddy deposite of the Alpheus, 
which forms its southern boundary, and which over, 
flows at least once a year. The earth is consequently 
raised above its original level, and no doubt conceals 
many rich remains of ancient art. Beyond the Al. 
pheus is seen a rwge of hills, varied with wooded 
promontories and luxuriant recesses, their slopes culti- 
vated in terraces supported by walls, and presenting 
the appearance of a colossal theatre. This diain of 
hills is much higher than that on the northern side of 
the plain, and is more particularly characterised by a 
steep rock rising from the river. This, the learned 
Traveller supposes to ., be Mount Typhsson, from 
which those rash and presumptuous females were pre- 
cipitated, . who, in disregard of the stem interdict, 
sought to gratify their curiosity with a sight of the 
Olympic Games. 

The first ruin that occurs after passing the Kladeos, 
consists of some unintelligible masses” of Roman wall 
at the foot of a pointed hill, supposed to be the YL^mt 
or Hill of Saturn. The side of the hill facing 
the Alpheus, has '^a semi-circular indentation,” which 
has induced some persons to imagine it the remains of 
a theatre ; but there are no traces of architecture to 
confirm this opinion. Near this spot is a tumulus. 

Fausanias mentions at Olympia, an amphitheatre 
built by Trajan, who is also stated to have constmcted 
some baths, an agara^ and a hippodrome. The other 
edifices enumerated by the classic Topographer, are, 
the Great Temple of Jupiter, the temples of Juno, 
Ceres, Hercules, and Venus, the Metroum, or temple 
or the mother of the gods, a temple dedicated to Pelops, 
the double temples of Luciua and Sosipolis, a stoa or 
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portico, a gymnasium, a prytanenm-, and Tarious 
others of uncertain nature. “ Of all this architectural 
splendour,*’ says Mr. Dodwell, “ the temple of Jupiter 
alone can be identified with any degree of certainty. 
A little imagination can discriminate the stadium, 
which was between the temple and the rirer in a 
grove of wild olives. It was^ composed of banks of 
earth that have l>een levelled by; time and the plough. 
Not many paces from the foot of the Kronian hill 
towards ^e Alpheiis, we came to the miserable re- 
mains of a spacious temple, which there is every 
reason to suppose that of the Olympian Jupiter. The 
soil, which has been considerably elevated, covers the 
greater part of the min. The wall of the cella rises 
only two feet above the ground. We employed some 
Turks to excavate, and we discovered some frusta of 
the Doric order, of which the fiutings were thirteen 
inches wide, and the diameter of the whole column 
seven feet three inches. These dimensions consider- 
ably exceed those of the Parthenon and of the Olym- 
peion at Athens, and are probably larger than the 
columns of any temple that was ever erected in Greece. 
We also found part of a small column of Parian 
marble, which the intervals of the fiutings shew to 
have been either of the Ionic or of the Corinthian 
order. It was too small to have belonged to the 
interior range of columns, being only one foot eight 
inches in diameter, but perhaps formed part of the 
inclosiire of the throne of Jupiter. 

The great dimensions of the temple are particularly 
mentioned by Strabo. According to Pausanias, it 
was built of a stone found near the spot, approaching 
in hardness and colour the Parian marble, but of less 
specific gravity. “ The stone, however, of which 
these ruins are composed,” Air. Dodwell continues) 
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fMiii nono of the characteristics mentioned hy 
these anthers, except its lightness. It is of a sand 
ixdour, soft, brittle, and full of holes, as it is composed 
of shdls and concretions, whidi probably owe their 
fenhation to the waters of the Alpheus. Some re- 
mains which are still Tiaible, render it evident that 
the columns were covered with a fine white stucco, 
about the tenth of an inch in thickness, which gave 
them the appearance of marble, and which might 
easily have imposed upon inaccurate observers. Not 
Only the great dimensions of the columns which are 
fbiind among the ruins, corroborate the supposition 
that this is actually the temple of Jupiter, but the 
conjecture seems to be confirmed by the black marble 
which we found in excavating, and which, according 
to Pausanias, composed the pavement in front of the 
statue. We found several fragments of the tiabs. 
Which appear to have been about six inches in thick- 
ness. It is perfectly black, and takes a fine polish, 
but is friable, and not of a very hard quality. This 
celebrated temple has of late years suffered consider, 
able demolitions. The Lalliotes have even rooted 
up some of the foundations of this once-celebrated 
sanctuary, in order to use the materials in the con- 
struction of their houses. The statue of the god, the 
finest that the world ever beheld, was sixty feet in 
height, and was reckoned among the great wondq^. 
Indeed, it seems to have united at once all the beauty 
of form, and all the splendour of effect, that are pro- 
duced by the highest excellence of the statuary and 
the painter. It was embellished with various metallic 
ornaments, aided by the gorgeous and dazzling mag- 
nificence of precious stones. 

‘‘ We ascended a hill to the west of the temple, 
and observed on its summit some ancient vestiges 
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and large blocks of stone. This spot oothnumds i 
most beautiful Tiew, comprising the whole of the 
rich Olympic plain, with its ruins, its winding rivers, 
anH surrounding hills, scattered with treeS. The 
Alphens, at Olympia, is broad and rapid, and about 
the breadth and colour of the Tiber at Rome. Like 
that river, it varies in the hue-of its stream, according 
to the nature of the soil through which* it flows; 
being dear and transparent in its rodcy channels in 
Arcadia, and yellow and opaque in the rich plains of 
JBleia. Both the Alpheus and the Kladeos were 
revered nearly as divinities, and had altars dedicated 
to them, and were personifled on the temple of 
Jupiter.” • 

In proceeding towards the wretched village of 
Miraka, which is at the eastern extremity of the 
plain, -f* our Traveller observed in the way, some faint 
traces of banks and walls, which may have been the 
hippodrome and the stadium, They crossed a rivulet 
issuing from the hills to the left, and flowing to the 
Alpheus, near which are a few remains of ancient 
sepulchres. Chandler supposes that Miraka may 


* Dodvellf vol. ii. pp. 334~€. 

t Here Mr. Dodwell passed the night* lodging in the a/rgof of 
the sga, a castellated house resembling the smaller kind of High- 
land castle in Scotland. In the night* they were awaked by an 
earthquake* which caused a violent concussion of the tower. The 
aga with great kindness came into their room to assure them* that 
there was no danger of the house falling* for that* being composed 
of pliable materials* it would bend* but not break.” After remain^ 
ing two days in this vicinity* the Travellers crossed the Alpheus* 
opposite Palalo Phanari, and prosecuted their Journey through 
Messenia.— See vol. 1. p. 2B0. 

, ^ This was a terrace of earth* enclosed with banks'of considerable 
height. The area was usually a stadium (C2U feet) in length* 
whence the name; but this* being measxired by the foot of Hercules 
was nearly double that length. 
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stand on the hill of Pisa. Of the city of that name, 
the ancient capital of this district of Eleia, and the 
mother city of tlie Etrurian Pisa, it were in vain to 
look for any traces. So completely had it been 
destroyed by the Eleians, that, in the time of Pau- 
sanias, not so much as a ruin remained, and the 
whole space of ground which it occupied, had been 
converted into a vineyard. This circumstance, how- 
ever, favours the supposition that it was built on an 
acclivity ; and as there is said to have been a fountain 
of the same name, the rivulet above mentioned may 
possibly have its source near the spot, and may serve 
to identify it. Tradition must have preserved the 
knowledge of its situation in the time of Pausanias. 
Pisa is said to have derived its name from a daughter 
of Endymion, or, according to others, from a grandson 
of Hollis. Its real origin is perhaps to be found in the 
nature of the surrounding territory, which answers to 
the word Tiiirts^ a marshy meadow. It is said to have 
been situated between two mountains, called Ossa 
and Olympus. If Palaio Phunari may be thought 
to occupy one of these summits, and lialla the other, 
Miraka might be said to lie between them. 

From the former village, a bird’s-eye view is ob- 
tained of the level and verdant meads of Olympia, 
with the meandering course of the Alpheus to its 
mouth. The name of Pisa was long preserved to de- 
signate the Olympian plain.* Olympia itself never 
was a town, nor is it called so, Air. Dodw'ell remarks, 

' Where Pisa’s olive docks the warrior’s brow.” 

PmoAR. Olymp. vi. stroph: 2. 

'« Till Pisa’s crowded plains rise to thy raptured view.” 

Wim EjnxI. 3. 


'• If the love of Pisa’s vale 
Pleasing transports can inspire.” 


Olymp. i, strop. 2. 
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by any ancient author.* It seems rather to have been 
the honorary designation of the sacred district of 
vhich Pisa was the chief town ; and not only Pisatis, 
but the whole of Elis, was Olympian territory, con- 
secrated to Jupiter. The name of Olympia was at 
first applied, probably, to the Altis, or sacred grove 
and the walled enclosure or "periboliis. Aftenvards, 
the proud appellation was assumed by the Elcian me- 
tropolis. *!■ The true origin and derivation of the name 
are matter only of learned conjecture. Homer makes 
no mention either of Olympia or of the Olympic 
Oames, and their real founder is supposed to be 
Iphitus, King of Elis, acting under the direction of 
the Delphic oracle, 77fi B.C. Strabo states, that 
Olympia at first derived its reputation from the oracle 
of Olympian Jupiter ; and that though this oracle fell 
afterwards into decay, yet the temple regained its 
ancient honour. The fixing upon this spot for the 
celebration of the Oames, would indeed go far to prove 
its previous sanctity. The word Olympus has licen sup- 
posed to h.ave an astronomical import ; and the Olym- 
piad, it lias been observed, is a lunar cycle corrected 
by the course of the sun.J Upon the whole, it appears 
probable, that the worship of Jupiter, as well as the 
Olympic G.imes, was grafteil here upon some still more 
ancient institution, perhaps of Egyptian or Phenician 

* West calls Olympia a city, and refers to Diodorus Siculus as 
his authority ; but this seems a mistake. 

t A unlqitc coin in'thc British Museum, containing the word 
OATMIIIA, belongs to Elis. 

% The word has been derived by some from an Egyptian word 
signifying the zodiac ; by Bry.uit and otlicrs, from an oracle* 

and FJ, the .Sun. Oin])his is said to have lieeii tiie name of an 
^Sypfian deity; and again, Olympia is stated by Eusebius to luive 
been. In Egyptian, an appellation of the moon.— See Wkst’s 
seriatim, § 4. Bhyant’s Mi/tMuta/, vol. i. p. 

TAUT lY. 
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origin, and blending, like that of the ^flcolapian 
Grove, philosophy with superstition and priestcraft. 
The first Olympian fane was probably only the aUU 
itself, styled by Pansanias an antique word, and evi^. 
deiitly a local, if not an exotic one.* This was no 
other than a sacred grove, such as, alike in Syria, 
Greece, and Britain, was deemed the fittest temple for 
the mystic rites of that early idolatry whidi appears 
to have been common to those countries, and of whidb, 
under different names, the sun and moon were the pri- 
mary objects. That the Olympic oracle was of Egyptian 
origin, seems to be rendered highly probable by a cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Herodotus. The Eleians are 
said to have sent deputies, in ancient times, into 
Egypt, to inquire of the sages of that nation, whether 
they could suggest any necessary regulation which 
had been omitted in the management of the Olympic 
Games.*}* 

• Baaith was a title of Astarte, the Phenician Diana or Juno, 
and goddess of the groves. May not this suggest the etymology of 
the appellation, and Uaal-altls be the queen of the grove ? Tem- 
ples of the moon generally accompanied those of the sun. Thus, 
Baal and Astaroth are commonly associated in the Old Testament, 
(2 Kings, xxl. 3— 7t xxiii. 5») as Uie temple of Juno Is found near 
that of Olympian Jupiter, the Egyptian Osiris is accompanied by 
Isis, and Apollo is associated with Diana. So Horace (Gsrm. 
Seetd.): 

<* Fhaibe, sylvartifnque potena Diana, 

Lueidum cedi deem,** 

** Condito mitia piaeidwqua teUt 
Supidicea audi pueroa, Apollo: 

Siderum regina Ncomia audi, 

Luna, puellaaJ* 

t Herodot. lib. ii. c. 160. See Trav. of Anacharsis, vol. ill. c.38. 
Thus we find the Birman emperor sending deputies to the sacred 
Island of Ceylon, the seat of Pali laming, for Information respect- 
ing the Buddbic tenets and ritual.— See Mon* Trav.^ Bimah, 
p.109. 
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Olympia preseired much lonj^* than Delphi, and 
with less diminution, the sacred property of which it 
was the depository. Some images were removed by 
the Emperor Tiberius, but, in the time of Pausanias, 
the temple of Jupiter still retained its original splen.* 
dour. The number of altars and statues within the 
Altis, and of votive offerings which he mentions, is 
truly astonishing. Besides four hundred and thirty- 
five statues of gods, heroes, and Olympic victors, he 
enumerates images of horses, lions, oxen, and other 
animals in brass; also, votive offerings of crowns, 
chariots, &c., and precious images in gold, ivory, and 
amber.* He declares that a person might see many 
things wonderful to tell of among the Greeks, but 
that the Olympic Games and the Eleusinian mysteries 
exceeded all other exhibitions. No religious cere- 
mony in Greece was conducted with such striking 
pomp, or awakened such general enthusiasm. The 
Isthmian, the Delphic, the Nemean Games, the Pana- 
thenaia, even the Eleusinian processions, could not be 
compared in magnificence to those of 

** Olympia, mother of heroic games. 

Queen of true prophecy/* 

• It was a favourite plan of the leanied Winkelmann, to raise a 
subscription for the excavation of the Olympic plain; and Mr. 
Dodwell says the diversion of the Alphcus A’om its preiaait channel 
might be effected without great difficulty, and would probably 
bring to light many curious and valuable remains. The fisher- 
men at this day, frequently drag up in their nets from the bed of 
the Alpheus the remains of ancient armour and utensils of brass.” 
At Phloka, the learned Traveller was shewn the fragments of a 
circular shield of bronse; and a friend of his was fortunate enough 
to obtain from some fishermen, two entire helmets of bronze la 
perfect preservation and of excellent workmanship, the extreme 
thinness of which renders it probable that they were never used 
in war, but worn only in the armed race, and in processions— 
swXa For this purpose five^md-twenty bran 

buckleny were kept in a temple at Olympia. 
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whidi w6re held in Pisa’s glorioiui vale. The com* 
putation by Olympiads was used till the reign of The- 
odosius the Great, when a new era was adopted, — ^that 
of the victoiy of Actium. The Olympic Games, with 
the general assembly, were then abolished ; and the 
image of Jupiter by Phidias, which Caligula had in 
vain wished to transport to Rome, was removed to 
Constantinople.* Jupiter and Pelops were banished 
from the seat of their ancient worship ; and Olympia, 

venerable for its precious era” in the estimation of 
the historian, and still more sacred to the fancy on 
account of the odes of the great Theban bard, in 
which the tournaments *f* of ancient Greece are im- 
mortalized, _i8 now a name forgotten in its vicinity, 
and allied to nothing that any longer exists. Pisa’s 
crowded plains are a solitude, and the name of Anti- 
lalla reminds the traveller that its vineyards and 
olive-groves now enrich a barbarous tribe of Slavonian 
Moslems. 4: 

Here, having now completed our circuit of the 
Peloponnesus, we take leave of that portion of ancient 
Greece which is the richest in the monuments of classic 
art, as well as in historical and poetic recollections. 
All that remains of Sparta, Argos, Mycenae, Nemea, 
the Arcadian cities, the ASsculapian town, Corinth, 

• Chandler, c. 75* 

t This word will recall Gibbon’s bold remark, that impartial 
taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the Olympic Games of 
classic anti(]uity.*’ 

t For further details relating to the Olympic Games, the reader 
may refer to West’s Dissertation prefixed to the Odes of Pindar; 
Trav. of Anacharsis, voL Hi. c. 3H; and Dr. 11 ill’s Essays on the 
InstiUttions, &c. of Ancient Greece, c. .Id; with their authorities. 
In Faber’s Agonistienn, many of the customs and ordinances of the 
Homan Church arc shewn to beitr a close resemblance to those of 
the Olympic stadium. St. Paul has been thought frequently to 
allude to these contests in illustrating the Chiisthin conflict. 
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Sicyon, and Olympia, has now in succession passed 
before us, mingled with strange intrusive names and 
images of Turkish pashas, Venetian nobles, Greek 
caloyers, and i\lbaniaii robbers, with otlier things of 
modern date. All in Greece is transition and contrast. 
But we have yet before us Athens, Egina, and Delphi, 
the Heliconian mount, the vale of Tempe, and the 
glorious defile of Thermopylie. 


j-:Nn OF THE mouea. 


HELLAS.* 

FROM PATIIAS TO SALONA. 

The Corinthian Gulf, the southc^rn coast of which 
we have traced from Basilico to Patras, has a length 
of eighty-five miles assigned to it by Pliny, reckoning 
from the opposite promontories of Bhiutn and Anti- 
rhium. It is now reckoned, however, only sixty miles 
from Patras to Corinth by sea. It has been distin- 
guished by differeiit names. It is called by Thucydides 
the Sea of Crissa; by Scyhix the geograi>lier, the 

* This name, according to the usual etymological system of the 
Greeks, is derived from a certain king Hellenus, son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha; as Perseus is said to liave foundeil the empire of the 
Persians, and as (Jrwcus was the father of the Tlu'ssalus who gave 
name to Thessaly. This Ilclicnus, moreover, Is supposed to be the 
Elishah of Gen. x. 4. and Exek. xxvii. The application of the 
word is almost as arbitrary as its derivation is doubtful. An- 
ciently, it is said to have been rcstrictetl to part of Thessaly, about 
Larissa. At length it was extended to the whole of Greece, including 
Peloponnesus and both the Ionian and Egean Islands. It is now 
understood to be applied only to Continental Greece. ^ 
q2 
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Dolphic Gulf; and it is now generally known at the 
Gulf of Naupactos or Lepanto, or sometimes as the 
Gulf of Salona. 

The coast as far as Phocis was the Ozoliean (or 
Western) Locris, afterwards annexed to ^tolia. In 
this territory was included the ancient Naupactos, 
now called Epacto by the Greeks, Enebechte by the 
Turks, and by the Italians, Lepanto. This is ‘‘ a 
miserable pashalic and a ruinous town, but,’* Sir 
W. Gell says, is worth visiting, because it gives 
a very exact idea of the ancient Greek city, with its 
citadel on Mount Rhegani, whence two walls come 
down to the coast and plain, forming a triangle. 
The port absolutely runs into the city, and is shut 
within the walls, which are erected on the ancient 
foundations. Chandler says, that its appearance “ has 
been likened to the papal crown, the lateral walls 
being crossed by four other ranges, and ascending to 
a i)oint at the summit. The wall next the sea is 
indented with an oval harbour, of which the en- 
trance is narrow, and capable of admitting only barks 
and small galleys.” From the sea, live mosques are 
distinguishable. Lepanto was frequently taken and 
retaken in the wars between the Turks and the Ve- 
netians. Together with Patras and the castles of 
Komelia and Morea, it renders the Turks at present 
masters of the Gulf, but is not otherwise a place of 
much importance. It is reckoned seven hours from 
Messohinghi, and thirteen from Vrachori, the ancient 
Thermo, the capital of iEtolia. 

The Gulf widens considerably after passing the pro- 
montories of Rhiiim and Antirhium, but still more 
between Petronitza and Vostitza.* The former of 

* Both sides of the Gulf. Mr. DodwcU says, but particidarly the 
Locriau, are very incorrectly laid doym in oui maps. 
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these towns is conspicuously seated upon a hill a few 
miles from the sea, six hours S.W. of Salona: near it, 
there is said to be a pa/aio^asiro. After doubling 
Cape Audromarchi, on entering the Gulf of Salona, 
there is on the Jjocrian side, a large port called Anemo« 
Eabi ; further on, the small island and chapel of 8t. 
Demetrius; beyond which ai*e> other insular rocks with 
chapels on each, called Apothia, Agiani, and Panagia ; 
then, the harbour of Inachi, and, after passing close 
to a low insulated rock, Galaxidi, supposed to be the 
ancient (Kanthea, a town of the Locri Ozolae. 

Galaxidi* is about iiftecn miles from Salona, and 
thirty-six miles from Patras. The to%vn is built on a 
rocky peninsula, having two secure ports, and bears 
a considerable resemblance to Mitylene on a small 
scale. The houses were of earth ; some of the best 
were whitewashed, and had two floors. At the time 
of Mr. Dodwell's visit, the place was rapidly im- 
proving. The Galaxidiotes Inid purchased permission 
to erect a new church, which was far advanced; it 
was dedicated to Agio Nicolo, the Neptune of the 
modern Greeks. The place labours under the disad* 
vantage, however, of having no source of fresh water 
within the distance of three miles, that in the wells 
being almost salt. Fortunately for the Galaxidiotes,** 
says our Traveller, no Turks live amongst them c 
their industry, therefore, is nut nipped in the bud, 
and they are beginning to he a commercial and wealthy 

• The name is apparently derived from a plant bearing a yellow 
flower (the euphorbia chnracim), which, when in bloom, gives a 
peculiar sour smell to the country, and, the Greeks think, occasions 
bad air : hence the name, which signifies sour milk (from 
and Mr. Dodwell suggests, that this may be tlie origin of 

the term Ozoiai, applied to the country, which, Pausanias says, 
some attributed to i^uantily of asphodel that grew then;. 
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little community. Their ports are excellent, and 
their territory affords a sufficiency for the consump. 
tion of the inhabitants, and for some trifling exports. 
They began to trade, and to construct merchant ships, 
about thirty years ago. Their commerce was at first 
confined to tlie Gulf, but they soon extended it to the 
Ionian Islands, and afterwards to Italy, Sicily, and 
Spain. They have thirty small merchant ships for 
foreign commerce, and fifteen decked boats for the 
Gulf and the neighbouring islands. They bear a 
got)d character, and are skilful semnen.’* Such was 
Galf*ixidi ; but all its rising prosperity has been anni- 
hilated. In the first year of the Kevolution, the town 
wiis burned by the Capitan Pasha, and its little navy 
fell into the hands of the enemy.* 

The only remains of the ancient town consist of 
some foundations and a long wall with three courses 
of large stones, well preserved, and built in “ the 
fourth stylo,” approaching to regular masonry. The 
principal piirt of the town seems to have been on a 
peninsula a few hundred yards to the east of the vil- 
lage, where the rocks have ap])arently been cut and 
flattened for the foundation of edifices, and some large 
blocks are yet remaining. Parnassus forms from this 
place an exceedingly grand object ; its outline, how- 
ever, is not much broken, but is composed of several 
round, undulating masses. 

At Galaxidi, Mr. Dodwell commenced his tour in 
Greece, proceeding by land to Salona. The road lay 
through a barren, rocky country, bounded on the 
north by bare hills, and on the south by the Gulf. 
Some small tracts of rich corn-land appeared among 

* See vol. i. p. 14G. Like llytlra, Galaxidi appears to have been 
colonized by Albanian Greeks: the women sdl wore tlie Amaut 
costume. 
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the rocks as they approached, at the end of three 
hours, a village and ruined site, called Aiathemia ( Agia. 
Euphemia). The ruins consist of walls in the style 
of those of Gralaxidi, in good preservation, with square 
towers at regular distances, about a mile and a half in 
circuit. Within the walls there are scarcely any re- 
mains, but merely several heaps of small stones and 
tiles, without any architectural fragments. From 
this place, the road led across a deep glen, with lofty 
calcareous rocks on each side, of a bright ochreous 
tint, looking as if they had been painted. * Leaving 
the village of Kouski to the right, it then turns 
round the point of a hill, and brings the traveller in 
view of Salona ; distance from Galaxidi, five hours. 

The port of Salona, called Scala, is at the head of 
the Gulf, from which the town is only three hours 
distant. Here, is a very good port with traces of 
an Hellenic city; also a magazine and custom-house. 
About half an hour to the eastward of Scala is Cirrha, 
the port of Delphi, from which it was reckoned eighty 
stadia distant. Tlie walls of the ancient city, en- 
closing a quadrangular area on a very gentle emi- 
nence, are composed of large blocks. On the shore 
are a church and tower, and ruins of the ancient 
mole ; also, a mill turned by a salt stream. The Pleis- 
tus, which here falls into the Gulf, appears to be dry 
in summer. Chandler says, that, instead of its pur- 
suing its way to Cirrha, he found it absorbed among 
the olive-grounds and vineyards. At •the foot of 

* This appears to be the same glen that is rcferrctl to by Sir W. 
Cell in his route from Salona lo Scala. " Segditza is a village 
three hours from Salona, one hour from which is a glen or chasm 
with water in it, so steep that there is no path to the bottom. 
Near this is a kmtro called Kronia.”.-itmc’my‘^i j). lilU. 
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Mount Cirphis, about half a mile from Cirrha, is the 
small village of Xerro-Pcgadxa. * 

Salona, the ancient Amphissa, is very picturesquely 
situated at the northern extremity of the Crissaean 
plain, (still called 'Katfiffas nv K^imuj) at the foot of 
some lofty mountains called Kophinas and Elatos, 
which nearly surround it. . The castle, which occu- 
pies the place of the ancient acropolis, stands upon an 
abrupt rock, rising nobly in the middle of the city, 
whidi it completely commands. The town, being at 
the extremity of a long valley and at the foot of high 
mountains, is exposed to severe cold in winter, and 
oppressive heat in summer. Putrid fevers are very 
prevalent and fatal here. The inhabitants were com- 
puted, in 1806, at between four and five thousand, 
nearly half of whom were Turks. The town con- 
tained several mosques besides a mined one in the 
castle; the Greeks also had many small churches, 
most of which were in a state of dilapidation. In the 
citadel, there is a ruined church of St. Anthony, be- 
neath which is a subterraneous passage, said to com- 
municate with the monastery of St. Saviour (O 
a mile distant. There is also a natural 
cavern* in the rock, which is used as a nitre-manufac- 
tory. The acropolis is a mass of mins. Three dis- 
tinct periods of architecture are, however, distinguish- 
able in its walls ; the second Hellenic style, consisting 
of well-united polygons, that of the Lower Empire,' 
and the Turkish. There are no remains of the temple 
of Minerva : its supposed site is occupied by the rains 
of a large mansion, apparently Venetian, at the foot 
of which rises a copious spring, forming several clear 


* Cell’s Itinerary of Greece, p. 199. Chandler, vol. U. c. 09. 
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fodntaini. In the cellar of one of the houses in the 
town, Mr. Dodwell was shewn a large Mosaic pave, 
ipent, coarsely worked, representing dogs, horses, 
tigers, and other animals. A^short way out of the 
town, near the stream called Katzopenikta, there is an 
ancient sepulchral chamber, excavated in the rock in 
the shape of a bell. The ^copha^s, which has 
been opened, is part of the solid rock : it is called 
XtfMv rgatfittc, the Wolf’s Hole, and is held sacred by 
the Turks, who imagine it once contained the bones 
of a Mohammedan saint, in honour of whom they 
place lighted candles in it.’* 

, Amphissa was the most considerable city of the Hes* 
perian* Locris; it is descril>ed by Paiisanias as a 
large and celebrated town. Salona still retains the 
shadow of its ancient importance. It is a bishop- 
ric, and its voivode had thirty-six Greek villages under 
him, including Galaxidi, Krisso, and Kastri. The 
author called upon this personage, and found him 
counting his beads, in a handsome apartment, well 
carpeted, and the divan furnished with lai^^e red velvet 
cushions ; the small upper windows were “ Gothic,” 
and ornamented with painted glass, and the ceiling 
was of wood neatly carved i a chimney faced the en- 
trance, before which hung a i>onderous leathern cur- 
tain, such as those anciently iised in Greece and Italy, 
to exclude the air from the a])artment ; and they are 
still in use in some parts of Italy. "I* The principal 

* So called from tl\cir westerly situation with respect ;to the rest 
of Greece. Strabo states, that their public seal was the evening 
star, and it is represented on the Locrian coins. 

t Called by the Greeks ; by the Latins, 

and wtum; and the servants in attendance to hold them up were 
caUed wtarii. 
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xMOurce of Salona is its olive-grovos, wliich yi^ a 
crop every other year. Here, as well as at Athens, 
are produced the columbades^ the only olives which 
have the honour of being eaten in the Seraglio ) and 
Mr. Dodwell says, that he nowhere else in Greece 
saw either the tree or the fruit of so large a size. The 
cotton also of Salona is remarkably fine, and its yellow 
leather is sought for all over Greece. Nitre and 
gunpowder are made here, but of a bad quality. Its 
diief trade used formerly to be in tobacco. 

At an early period of the revolutionary contest, Sa- 
lona fell into the hands of the Greek arimtoH undmr 
Panouria ; and in April 1824, a congress was got up 
here under the auspices of Colonel Stanhope and his 
friends Odysseus and Negri, the professed object of 
which was to terminate the differences between the 
constitutional and military parties, and to concert 
measures for the ensuing campaign in Eastern and 
Western Greece. The real views of its chief pro- 
Ipoters appear to have been, to expel Mavrokordato 
and the Hydriote party, and to place Odysseus and 
Ipsilanti at the head of the government. Panouria 
and Goura were present, but Mavrokordato and Lord 
Byron declined attending ; and the congress broke up 
without having accomplished anything.* In the cam- 
paign of 1825, a Turkish division of the Seraskier*8 
army, making a rapid movement from Zeltouni, 
leized upon Salona, but it appears to have been sub- 
sequently abandoned. 

Next to that of the Isthmus, the route from Salona 
to Zeitouni is the most important in Greece, owing 
to the shortness of the distance from the head of the 

• See vol. I. p. 201 titieq, ; and p. 24.'>. Soon after Lord Byron 
died. Col. Stauhope left Greece^ sad Odysseus deserted the cause 
of Greece. 
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Bay of Salona to the Maliac Giilf, and the facility of 
maritime intercourse which the latter affords with 
Salonika and the Hellespont. Its military strength is 
equal to its importance. It traverses two of the most 
remarkable passes* in Greece. The more northern 
crosses a ridge which connects Mount (7allidromus with 
the great summits of CCta, dividing the plain of the 
Spercheius from the Dorian valley : the more southern 
separates Mount Cirphis from Parnassus. 

The Krissaiaii plain cixtends from Salona to the 
foot of Parnassus below Kastri, a distance of twelve 
niiles : it then dwindles into a narrow glen. The 
general hreadth of the plain is from a mile and a half 
to two miles ; but near Krisso it widens considerably, 
extending to the Gulf. When IMr. Dodwell travelled, 
it was cultivated with com, cotton, millet, mai/e, 
and vines, interspersed with olives, but the hills 
which bound it arc barren. At the end of two hours, 
he aiTived at Krisso (the ancient Crissa), which is six 
miles from Salona^ but only three from Scala. Trfs 
is a town containing about IbO houses, then under 
the government of a Turkish aga. Traces of houses 
and several ruined churches near it, shew that it has 
been a much more considerable place, but, with the 
exception of some scattered blocks and illegible inscrip., 
tions, it contains no antiquities. 

Krisso was at that time the residence of the Bishop 
of Salona, to whom our TraveUcr had a letter of intro- 
duction ; and here he had an opportunity of seeing, 
for the first time, the interior of a (ireek lioiise. The 
jirimitive simplicity of the ejiiscopal table was, how- 
ever, but little to his tasle. “ TJiere was nothing to 
eat,” he says, “ except rice and had cheese ; the wine 
was execrable, and so impregnated with resin, that it 
almost took the skin from our lips. Before sitting 

PAIIT IV. n 
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it/nm to diimer, as veil as aftervaids, tTO W tp 
piurform the ceremony of the eheironiptron or washing 
of the hands.* We dined at a round table of ooppep 
tinned, supported upon one leg, like the monopodia of 
the ancients, and sat on cushions placed on the floor. 
The bishop insisted upon my Greek servant sitting at 
table with us ; and on my observing that it was con- 
trary to our custom, he answered, that he could not 
bear such ridiculous distinctions in his house. It was 
with difficulty I obtained the privilege of drinking 
out of my own glass, instead of out of the large goblet, 
the xi/Xig fiXarno'/cc, ov poculum amxdtiw^ which served 
for the whole party. The Greeks seldom drink till 
they have dined. Xenophon mentions the same cus- 
tom among the ancients. After dinner, strong, thick 
coflee without sugar was handed round. The houses 
have no bells, and the servants are called by the 
master's clapjiing his hands. The bishop is highly 
respected by the villugei's, and receives their homage 
with becoming dignity. After dinner, he sat smoking 
his pipe on a sofa, and several of the country people 
came in to pay their respects ; they knelt down to 
him, touched the ground with their forehead, and 
then kissed his hand. The ceremony is almost as 
servile as the Chinese Ko Ton, The bishop keeps a 
or good old lady in his house, who manages 
his domestic concerns ; such a person is frequently 
found ill the houses of the bishops, who are not per- 
mitted to marry.” 

A short way out of the town, the church of Agioi 
Sarania (Forty Saints) stands on the brink of an 

• The servant liolds on his left ann the tin basin 
called by the Turks /mviw, wliile, with the other hand, he pours 
water from the ilrik on the hands of the washer, having a towel 
{pxfhXfi) thrown over bis slioulder to dry tliem with.^ 
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abrupt and lofty precipice, and the traces of walls are 
seen about the place. This, Mr. Dodwell thinks, was 
probably the ancient Crissa. The church commands a 
fine riew of the plain, the town of Salona, the ports 
of Galaxidi, the Gulf, and the Achaian mountains in 
the distance. Sir W. Gell conjectures that the church 
may occupy the site of the temple of Ceres, and that 
the glen of the Fleistus beneath it was the site of the 
Delphic hippodrome, “ for which there was no suffi- 
cient space on the declivities above.** There is a semi- 
circular hollow between the foundations of two ruined 
towers, which, he thinks, may have been either “ the 
boundary of Crissa and DeI})Iii, a theatre, or a place 
for Games. Pindar says, that the (James were at 
Crissa, as does Paiisanias also ; but they were in the 
valley or plain ; nor, indeed, could any space be found 
at Crissa, except below the rocks, any better than 
Delphi afi'orded.** 

About half-way from Krisso to Kastri, “ a vast 
precipice renders the approach to the far-famed Delphi 
awfully grand and picturesipie. On the left of the 
road, the rock contains several sepulchral chambers 
cut in the solid mass ; their entrances arc in the form 
of round arches. Some of them contain three sarco- 
phagi, each under a round niche, and forming but one 
mass with the rock : they have all been opened, and 
the covers are broken. Some large fragments in the 
vicinity have been thrown down, probably by earth- 
tpiakes, and the sei>iilchrcs which were in them were 
rent asunder.* One of the tombs is an insulated 

* This may illustrate Matt, xxvii. .M, 52. This kind of sepul- 
chre, called by the ancients o'a'jjXaiflv and is seen at 

Athens, Haliartos, Thisbc, Aniphissa, Demetrias, and in other 
parts of Greece ; iu Palestine, Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt, Sicily, 
and Italy. 
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mans cU)8e to the road. A few yards beyond, are traces 
of the walls* and one of the gates of 

DELPHI. 

“ The road in this part is extremdy narrow, over- 
looking a precipice on the right hand, while a rock rises 
on the left. There can be no doubt that this is the 
spot described by Livy,' where some Macedonians, by 
order of Perseus, Avaylaid and attempted to destroy 
Eumenes, King of Pergamos. In about two hours 
(from Krisso), the traveller arrives at the viUage of 
Kastri.*)- The approach to this singular spot is ex- 
ceedingly striking ; and, when its gods, its temples, 
and all the objects of its superstition were in full 
power and splendour, it must have impressed the 
beholder with religious awe. Its grand and theatrical 
appearance, combined with its ancient celebrity, its 
mouldering ruins, and its fallen state, forms so ex- 
treme a contrast, that it is di/hcnlt to decide whether 
more regret is excited by its departed splendour, or 
more satisfaction felt at still beholding some remains 
of its former magnificence. 

The first objects that attract the attention, are 

* According to Justin, Delphi hail originally no walls, being 
defendeil by its ))recipiccs, or rather, ix^rhaps, like Pisa, by the 
sacredness of its territory. Strabo, however, gives it a circuit of 
sixteen sttuUa, which Implies that it was then a wailed town ; and 
Pausanias calls it WtfXif , a city. 

t '* The computed distance from Salona to Krisso is two hours, 
and from the latter to Kastri, as much more, answering to about 
120 stadia, which Pausanias makes it from Ainphissa to Delphi. It 
]s remarkable, that ASschines makes it only half that distance, 
which is evidently a mistake, in whicli lie lias been followed by 
llarthelemy.*’— Douwki.i.. Sir W. Gell makes the distance from 
Kastri to Salona, 3 h. 9 min. 
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the vast piecipices of Parnassus, whidi rise nearly ia 
perpendicular majesty behind the humble cottages of 
Kastri, and form the two noble points celebrated in 
antiquity. The vale is circulai* and deep, surrounded 
with the rough and barren rocks of Parnassus and 
Kirphis, by which it seems excluded from the rest of 
the world. Part of the vale is planted with olives and 
mulberry-trees ; and the corn grows on the terraces 
which were raised by the Delphians for the security of 
their temples and their habitations, which could not 
otherwise have been supported, against the rapidity of 
the descent.’* 

. At the base of the double-pointed precipitous rock 
(the from which the mountain 

received its ancient epithet of Biceps Parnassus^ and 
a few hundred yards to the east of the village, is the 
far-famed fount of inspiration, the Castalian 
Spuing. The water, as it issues from the rock, is 
received into a large, square, shallow basin, with steps 
to it, cut in the marble rock; supposed to be the 
Castah'an Bath, where the Pythia used to wash her 
whole body, and particularly her hair, before she 
placed herself upon the tripod in the temple of Apollo. 
Upon the opposite side is a stone seat, also hewn out 
of the rock. The face and sides of the precipice have 
been cut and flattened, and niches have been scooped, 
intended, Dr. Clarke thinks, to receive the votive 
offerings. One large circular niche is mentioned by 
Mr. Dodwell as probably desigiicd for a statue. 
Wheler says, there are three niches for statues ; a 
greater one in the middle, and two lesser.” Below 
these, and above the fountain, is “ a kind of little 
chapel,” dedicated to St. John, the Midsummer 
Apostle, who seems to have been fixed upon as the 
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most appropriate successor to the Grecian Apollo * 
The fountain is ornamented with pendent ivy, 
moss, brambles, and flowering shrubs, and is over, 
i^adowed by a large fig-tree, the roots of which have 
penetrated the fissures of the rock, while its wide- 
spreading branches throw a cool and refreshing gloom 
over this most interesting spot. -j* In front of the 
spring, a majestic plane-tree nearly defends it from 
the rays of the sun, which shines on it only a few 
hours in the day. A little above the usual level of 
the spring, a small arched conduit has been made on 
the western side, apparently to carry off the watei* 
when swelled by rain or snow. “ Above the Phss- 
driades,*’ Mr. Dodwell says, is a plain with a small 
lake, the waters of which enter a katabathron or chasm ; 
and it is probably from this, that the Castallan spring 
18 supplied. The superfluous water, after trickling 
among the rocks, crosses the road, and enters a modem 
fount, from which it makes a quick descent tO the 
bottom of the valley, through a narrow, rocky gleiij 
fringed with olive and mulberry-trees, when it joins 
the little river Plcistos, and enters the sea near the 

* See page 12 of this voluixie« mte. 
r t When Dr. Clarke visited Delphi, some of the pensile plants 
and shrubs were in flower, and mingled their varied hues over the 
rod and grey masses of the marble, lie mentions the sUem congegta 
of Dr. Sibthorpe; the arum arinamm (friar’s cowl); and a nonde- 
script species of lithoapemmm (gromwell), which he calls /. pifthicuni. 
Or. Sibthorpe observeil on the neighbouring rocks, several curious 
plants; among others, anew species of daphnn, which he calls d. 
castaliensia. Mr. Dodwell found some fine water-cresses growing 
on the sides of the fountain, some of which he gathered for dinner. 
The villagers, strange to say, were unacquainted with this whole- 
some salad, and were highly pleased at the discovery. They said, 
they should for tlie future call them (hut t'mnK'a 

herb. 
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mins of IKirra. WTien we were at Delphi (Peb. 28), 
the Castilian spring was flowing in a copious stream, 
and formed several cascades, the appearance of which 
was highly picturesque.” 

The water of the fount is h'mpid, pleasant to the 
taste, and extremely cold;* “ fit,” Wheler remarks, 
** to quench the thirst of those hot-headed poets ” of 
his time, who, in their bacchanals, spared neither 
God nor man.” But the only use the present Del* 
phians make of the sacred stream, is to season their 
casks !”*|* Thus, the ancient connexion between 
Apollo and Bacchus would seem not to be entirely 
dissolved. One of the pointed summits of the cliff 
was sacred to the former, and the other to the latter : 
sacrifices also were oifered to Bacchus on the summit 
of the mountain, which is not visible from Kastri. 
There are, indeed, three pointed rocks rising from 
Delphi : the lowest is to the west of the Phaedriades. 
On a unique copper coin which Mr. Dodwell found at 
this place, Parnassus is represented with a triple sum- 
mit. The other two, however, between which the 
hallowed stream descends, formed the sacred rock: 
these were distinguished by the names of Naupleia 
and llyiimpcia. From the latter point, the Delphians 
were accustomed to precipitate those who were ob- 
noxious to their god, or to his priests ; and from this 
precipice, the famous fabulist j15sop was thrown down, 
about 560 B. C. After that infamous act of injus- 
tice and cruelty, the point Naupleia is said to have 

* Dr. Chandler was seized with a violent chill and tremor after 
washing his liands in it in the evening, which he attributes to its 
coldness. *' Perhaps,” he remarks, ** the Pythia, who bathed in 
this icy lluid/ mistook the sliivcrlng for the g^.” 

t Sibthorpe in Waijiole’s Memoirs, p. (iO. Some barrels, with 
other xubbisbj then served to choke up and interrupt the source, 
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been used for that purpose. This, Mr. Dodwell sup. 
poses to be the point which is to the west of the 
spring : the other rises immediately above it, to the 
height of about 100 feet, The chasm or fissure by 
which they are sepai‘ated, is not more than five or six 
yaixls in breadth. This Traveller climbed up the rocks, 
by some ancient steps which are cut into it, to the 
small platform within this deft. Wheler refers appa. 
rently to these stairs as leading up to what he judged 
to be the Antrum Corycium^ the Grotto of the 
Nymphs ; but they Avere so broken, he says, that there 
was no clambering up. By throwing stones up into 
the hole, he ascertained that there was water in it ; 
and he understood that after rains it formed a fine 
cascade. Dr. Clarke speaks of a cavern within the 
cleft as visible from below, though he rejects Wheler’s 
notion of its being the Corycian Cave ; but he too Avas 
deterred from the attempt to ascend the rocky stair* 
case. Mr. DodAvell, Adio seems to have succeeded in 
reaching the platform, speaks of no cave, but says : 
“ Those Avho Avere hurled from the rock Hyampeia, 
OAving to the unevenness of the precipice, probably 
sometimes fell U])on this spot ; and the steps Avere per- 
liaps made for tlie purpose of removing the bodies of 
those Avho had fallen there, and of giving the coup de 
grace to those Avho had not been killed by the fdl, as 
the Romans did to those avIio happened to survive 
their projection from the Tarpeian rock.” * 

Next to this spot in interest, is the site of the temple 
of Apollo. Of tlie fane itself, however, not a vestige 

• This A'ery ancient ino<le of punishment appears to have pre- 
vailed all over Greece. The Athenian linrnthron, the .Spartan 
Ovtda, the Olympian and the Leucadian promontory are 

well-known examples. The same practice cvideully obtained 
among Uie Jcws.-^Sec Lukjs iv« 39, 
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remains, and eren its site cannot be identified with 
any certainty. It must be sought for, Mr. Dodwell 
says, under the humble cottages of Kastri, as the 
whole village probably stands within its ancient pcri- 
holu8» It was in the upper part of the ancient town, 
and near a magnificent theatre. The Grecian theatres 
are generally hewn out of "the solid rock, and are, 
therefore, the most indestructible of ancient monu- 
ments. Yet, no positive traces liave hitherto been 
detected of this edifice, any more than of the temple. 
The gymnasium and the stadium, however, are still 
to be traced. 

The site of the gymnasium is now partly occupied 
by a monastery called Panagia, its church being dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. It is built upon the brink of the 
mountain, below the fount, the foundations of the 
level area upon which it stands, being sustained by 
an immense bulwark of hewn stone. The ancient 
city rose in a theatrical form, on a series of similar 
terraces, and the same front- work of liewn stone is 
to be seen in different parts of the abnipt declivity. 
M'’ithin the monastery are found several architectu- 
ral fragments, capitals, friezes, and triglyphs, and a few 
inscriptions. * Those that went up from the gymna- 
sium to the temple, Paiiiuuiias states, had the fountain 
on their right hand. Some remains of the town wall 

• Whder found these words inscribed in the pavement of the 
church ; a-r tktvfit^eV Thccaloyers yrere much 

pleased at being shewn the name of Dclphos written in their 
church. In the wall was a marble inscribed, 
iEacidcs, farewell; and on another, with an olive crown, was 
inscribed: 

0AHM020AeiINAI02 nTSIOIS. 

Mr. Dodwell calls this the convent of Kalogeroi, and supixMes it to 
have been erected on the site of a temple. “ The K^geroi,** he 
saysi ** who are of the order of St. Basilius« subsist by alms and 
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seeii k Ettle to the east of the foiintaiii, i^hfete the 
eastern gate must formerly have stood, joining the 
foot of the Hyampeia. No part of the wall is left but 
the interior mass, consisting of an exceedingly hard 
composition of stones and mortar, which was probably 
coated with large blocks of stone. The ancient and 
modern roads pass in this place : it was the sacred way 
by which the Athenians and Boeotians brought theii^ 
pompous offerings to the Delphian shrine. 

The remains of the stadium are found on the other 
or western side of tlic village, on the higliest part of 
the slope, under the precipitous rocks of Parnassus. * 
It is even more entire than that of Athens, for some 
of the seats yet remain on the sides : at the upper extre- 
mities, they are hewn in the rock. Wheler says, that 
it is much smaller than the Athenian stadium, “ al- 
though both had the same founder, Herodes Atticus.” 
Pausanias states, that Herodes Atticus only orna- 
mented the stadium with Pciitelic marble; and Dr. 
Clarke says, ‘‘the marble seats yet remain;” but 
adds, “ they consist of the same substance ns the cliffit 
around Delphi.” This, we presume, is not Pentelic 
marble ; and Mr. Dodwell states, that the ruins are 
entirely of stone, without the smallest fragment of 
marble.' The situation of the stadium is very remark- 
able, as it includes, in every direction, as much space as 
the nature of the ground can afford ; the two extremi- 
ties, east and west, are terminated by rocks, which are 

the culture of their land. The hospitality which they exercise 
towards travellers, is made up of bread and cheese, olives and wine, 
with the use of an unfurnished apartment.” >yhcler praises thd 
*» very good white wine.” 

The son of the papas of Kastri accompanied Mr. Dodwell as 
far as the stadium without making any remarks: but he then ex- 
claimed, iimt TO hxov 9tivrK6Ko ¥ : here is our penfafA- 
Im (stadium) ! 
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cut into sfeats ; the noithern side is bounded by thM 
rise of the mountain, and the south by the rapid slope* 
There are ruins of the ancient wall which supported 
the terrace, composed of large blocks, some of which 
are 13 feet in length. The ancient and modern road 
passes at the foot of the wall; Dr. Clarke found the 
area to be 220 paces in length. A fine view of SA- 
Iona, the Gulf, and the Achaean summit, is obtained 
from this part of the mountain. 

Near the stadium is a hill, where some ancient 
foundations may be discerned : three roads meet at 
this spot. The summit of the hill is flat, but not ot 
large dimensions, an<l, as it is higher than the foun- 
tain Kassotis, it could not, Ulr. Dodwell thinks, have 
been occupied by the temple of Apollo. Pausanias 
states, that the temple contained a very large space 
where several roads meet, and that the fountain Kas- 
sotis passed under ground in a secret part of it. The 
learned Traveller trace<l to its source, the small 
stream which runs towards the village. It is situ- 
ated near a large mass of rock, where several vestigeft 
of antiquity arc scattered around. At this spot, the 
Turks have constructed a fountain with a cistern, for 
the purpose of collecting the waters, to which the 
washerwomen of Kastri habitually resort. It is at 
present called Kerna, Some sctittercd blocks of coh- 
siderable magnitude render it probable that the foun- 
tain was once sumptuously adorned. A little above 
it arc some ancient foundations, perhaps the Lesche 
(or portico), which contained the paintings of Poly- 
gnotos. The stream which issues from the spring, 
runs towards the middle of the village, where it loses 
itself, imperceptibly, near the .'iga’s house. There are 
several remains about this spot ; and in the lower part 
of this and some adjoining houses, arc some fluted 
frusla, of the Doric order and of large dimeosioAS* 
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fidtne veqr long imcriptioni, bIm, are itQl left od tho 
▼alb which form part of hii granary, and which 
alnuMt oorer one aide of a nd|^bouring cow Jioaie.* 
Near the aame place is a line inscription on a block of 
white marble, in whidi, as well as in' some other in- 
scriptions, the word ieromnmnon (the title of an Am- 
phictyonic deputy) frequently occurs.'* 

Below the villi^, towards the south, is the small 
church of St Elias, composed of ancient fragments, 
and standing upon a terrace supported by a fino wall 
of regular masonry, with projecting buttresses, which 
formed the peHMtu of a temple. This is the spot 
fixed upon by Wheler and his learned companion, 
Spon, as the site of the temple of Apollo. In the 
diurch are two architraves of Parian marble of very 
great magnitude; and at the door is a sqiiare-atonc, 
inscribed on every side, but tho letters are too much 
effaced to bo legible. From the immense foundations 
observable here, it is plain, Dr. Clarke says, that the 
monastery was erected upon the site of one of tlie 
principal temples; and Mr. Dodwell is of opinion, 
that it may compriso part of the audent endosure of 
the temple of Apollo; but he conceives that tho body 
of the temple, comprising the manteiony or the place 
where the oradea were given, must have been higher 
up, and prolwbly within the present village, as Strabo 
particularly tells us that it was near the summit (««» 
MftfPnf). The name of the saint to whom tho monas- 
tery is dedicated, is remarkable. The Aeliaa was 
the name given to an uncovered court of judicature, 
on account of its being exposed to the sun ; and the 
places consecrated to St. Elias, are usually found to be 


^ *.OiiearthGK. In Greek and Latin, given by Mr. Dodwell. le- 
lalos to boundarJa, and li supposed to beof the time of one of 
thoRoman empenna. 
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hOoBio ■nwimita. AlihoDgli Ab toii^ vu in the 
u]q|ier pert of the dty, the lacred endonire, which wee 
of vast extent, end contained several small edifices 
used u treasoxies, may have extended to this part of 
the declivity. In the court of e house situate in 
the very centre of the ancient dty,*' and in an a^join- 
ing “ stable" and " wood-house,** Dr. Clarke supposed 
that the architectural remains ftnii inscriptionB plainly 
implied that he was on the site of the templo itself. 
This is evidently the spot fixed upon by Mr.Dodwell, 
near which the stream of Cassotis loan itselfi One 
inscription, fdhnd by the former Traveller on this qiot, 
is highly remarkable ; it is to this effect : The father 
and mother of Amarius N^nm jfigialinum, who had 
been honoured by the senate of Corinth with rewards 
duo to him as senator and overseer of the forum, 
place thdr sou under the protection of the Pythian 
Apollo." 

But where is the prophetic cavern ? It has been 
searched for by every traveller in vain. It was pro- 
bably nothing more, in fact, than a small crevice or 
fissure, produced by an earthquake, and discovered by 
accident * It could not have been very large, as the 
tripod stood over it, and concealed it from view, while 
the mephitic vapour was by this means prevented from 
dispersing itself in the cavern, or even affecting the 
priests who forcibly held down the agoniaing Pythia 
to the or seat. That spot was in the adytum of 
the temple, which was constructed of fivt sAnmv, the 

* The legend h, thst mme goats accidentally appnwching the 
flaiiue. were suddenly ollbctcd with convulsive emotions, and that 
the shephenta, attracted by the prodigy, on anpraaching the spot, 

experienced the same cRl'Cts. In like manner, tlie temple of Apidlo 
on Mount Snrocto is said to liave been founded on account of a 
pestilential vapour arising fimm a cavern, to whldi nme shephseda 
were guided Ivs wolf. 
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#0rk of Cydopeto utthitects. * Thfs ddujHptldii of 
thO Delphic sanctuary, which was no doubt the ihost 
ancient part of the temple, and probably, like the 
Caaba of Mekka, the nucleus of the idolatry, — ^would 
favour the supposition, that the original temple be- 
longed to the same class of rude, gigantic lithic monu- 
ments, as the cromlechs and circular sanctuaries con- 
secrated to the same deity. From the number of 
stones mentioned, it may be inferred, either that therO 
were four uprights supporting a flat stone, or, if the 
temple was uncovered, three uprights supporting two 
transverse blocks. 

The origin of the Delphic oracle and shrine stretches 
back into the twilight of history. Its wealtli had be- 
come proverbial so early as the time of Homer, who, 
in the Hymn to Apollo, (if it be his,) gives a fabu- 
lous account of the institution, which may be held to 
prove that its true origin was unknown. The ancient 
temple having beeii, it is said, destroyed by fire, it 
was rebuilt by order of the Amphictyonic deputies^ 
about the year 513 B.C. The archit(K;t is stated to 
have contracted to finish it for the sum of 300 talents 
(66,666/.), three-fourths of which sum were raised by 
a tax on the different cities of Greece, and the other 
fourth, by the inhabitants of Delplii. The edifice was 
of stone, fronted with Parian marble, and the labours 
of the sculptor and the statuary were lavished on its 
embellishment. The enclosure was filled with trea- 

* Stephanus of Byzantium in Clarke. Chandler, without citing 
hb authority, says: ** It is related that the temple of Apollo was 
at first a kind of cottage covered with Iwughs of laurel. An edifice 
of stone was erected by Trophonius ami Agamcdcs, which subsisted 
about 700 years, and was burned in the year 0.% after the taking of 
Troy, and 548 B.C.” How the stone edifice could be burned, is 
not very obvious. Probably the odyficm only was of stone. Was 

the temple a grove ? 



hiriM, in wUdi numjr dties had epnaecrated tandia 
the spoil taken in war, with the master-pieces of art, 
and the pompous offerings of monarchs.* Of the pro- 
digious amount of these treasures, we may form some 
idea from the alleged fact, that the Phocians plun- 
dered the temple of gold and silver to the enormous 
amount of above two millions sterling.*)- 
“ It is observed by Strabo,” says Chandler, “ that 
great riches, though the property of a god, are not 
easily secured. Several attempts to rob Apollo are on 
record. Neoptolemus was slain, wliile sacrificing, on 
suspicion. Xerxes divided his army at Panopeus, and 
proceeded with the main body through Bucotia into 
Attica, while a party, keeping Parnassus on the right, 
advanced along Schisto to Delphi, but was taken with 
a panic, as near Ilium, and ded. This monarch, it is re- 
lated, was as well apprised of the contents of the temple, 
and the sumptuous offerings of Ilalyattcs and Creesus, 
as of the effects which he had left behind in his own 
palace. The divine hoard was seized by the Phocen- 
siaiis under Philomelus, and dissipated in a long war 
with the Amphictyons. The Gauls experienced a 
reception like that of the Persians, and manifested 
similar dismay and superstition. Sylla, wanting 
money to pay his army, sent to borrow from the holy 
treasury ; and when his messenger would have fright- 
ened him by reporting a prodigy, that the sound of a 
liarp had been heard from within the sanctuary, re- 

• Even the Phrygians, Lydians, Persians, Assyrians, Phoeni- 
cians, Italians, and the Ilyiicrborcans themselves, sent offerings to 
Delphi. Strabo calls the temple of Apollo, ra the 

common temple: and Livy, a/mmune hinmni getieria oracitlum,— 
See Doowki.l. 

t 10,000 talents, equal to 2,2.00,0001. sterling.>-7Viaa. o/Anach,i 
vok ii. p. 335. Mr. Dodwell says, » near a million sterling.’* 
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plied, it was a sign that the god was happy to oblige 
him.’* • 

Delphi was plundered eleven times before the reign 
of Nero, who is stated to have taken 500 bronze 
statues from the temple, and to have polluted the 
adytum by putting men to death at the mouth of the 
oracular cave. In the time even of Strabo, the esta- 
blishment was fast declining in wealth and credit; 
but the offerings which remained were numerous. In 
the time of Pausanias, the holy treasuries were empty ; 
yet, a multitude of curiosities were still untouched. 
Lucian says, that answers were still given by the 
oraide in his time ; but Juvenal refers to them as 
havidg ceased.*!* Constantine the Great proved a more 
fatal enemy to Apollo and Delphi, than either Sylla or 
Nero. He removed the sacred tripods to adorn the 
hippodrome of his new city, udiere, together with the 
Apollo, the statues of tlie Heliconian Muses, and a 
celebrated statue of Fan, they were extant when Sozo- 
men wrote his liistory. ^ Julian was desirous of re- 
storing the temple, but he abandoned the project on 
its being represented to him, that the “ well-built 
court ” had fallen to the ground, and that the “ vocal 
fountain ” had ceased to flow. 

The intense interest excited by the recollections 
associated with this venerable metropolis of classic 
idolatry, the fabled birth-place of the. Muses, and 
fountain-head of poetic inspiration, — the illusion 
created by the names of Parnassus, Castaly, and Del- 
phi, is apt to blind the judgement to the true cha- 
racter of the hieratic estabh'shment which for so many 


• Chandler, vol. ii. p. 321. 
t ■ ■ ■■ ** quoninm IMphis oracula re9«mt» 

Et gmuR humanum damnat califfo /uturL” Sat. vi. 654. 
% See GibboDi c. xvii. This took places A.D. 324. 
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ages abused the credulity of mankind. We are apt to 
forget that the pompous fabric was but a theatric de- 
ception, a splendid falsehood, the foundations of which 
were laid in impiety and fraud. The crime of having 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image resembling corruptible man,*' of having per- 
verted the truth of God into a lie,” was but thej(irs< 
crime of a series. The cunningly devised fable could 
be sustained only by cruelty as well as dishonest arti- 
iice. The functions exercised by the Pythic priestesses 
were attended by suiTcrings which frequently proved 
fatal. The priests know this,*’ the Anacharsis of 
Barthelemy is made to say ; yet had we seen them 
multiply and calmly contemplate the torments under 
which she was sinking. It is still more painful to 
reflect, that they are rendered thus callous to the feel- 
ings of humanity by sordid interest. But for the 
furious ravings of tlie Pythia, she would be less con- 
sulted, find consequently, the liberalities of the people 
would be less abundant ; for an answer is not to be 
obtained gratuitously from the god. Such as render 
him only a simple homage, must at least deposit cakes 
and other ofi'erings on the altar : they who wish to 
consult the oracle, are obliged to sacrifice animals.... 
and mercenary soothsayers have been known, after 
examining the entrails of an animal, to carry oif whole 
pieces of it, and order the sacrifice to be recommenced. 
Yet, this tribute imposed on the credulity of mankind 
during the whole year,* and severely exacted by tho 

• The season of inquiry,” Chandler says, •* was the spring, 
during the month litmug, after which Apollo was supposed to visit 
the .‘iltars of the Hyperboreans.” The authority for tills statement 
is not given: perhaiis it was founded on tlic passage in Claudian, 
cited by Mr. Dodwell as referring, to Uic final cessation of the 
Delphic oracle: 



priMta, whose principal revenue it forms,* is inflnitdy 
less dangerous than the influence of their answers on 
the public affairs of Greece and of the world. Who 
but must weep over the miseries of humanity, when 
he reflects that, besides the pretended prodigies of 
which the inhabitants make a constant traffic, the 
hnswers of the Pythia are to be obtained by money ; 
and that thus a single word, dictated by corrupt priests, 
and uttered by a senseless j^irl, suffices to excite bloody 
trars, and spread desolation through a whole king- 
dom.” f 

Mr. Dodwell supposes that the true explanation of 
the all^rical fiction relating to Apollo and Pytho, 
is, that the serpent was the river Cephissus, which, 
after the flood of Ogyges and Deucalion had over. 

■ ' ' ' •* cum pulchec Apetto 

Lustint Hpp&’boreagf Delimits ce»mn!tibuat ara«.” 

* In the Hymn to Aiiollo ascribed to Iloincr, Latona thus ad- 
dresses the Isle of Delos, the birth-place of the archer-god : 

** Delos ! if thou become my son’s domain. 

If here Apollo fix his splendid fane. 

Sacred alone to him, thy scats shall be 
From other lords and mortal tyrants free. 

What though nor flocks nor herds thy pastures feed. 

No harvest ripen and no vintage bleed ; 

Yet, if thy shores his sacred temples grace. 

From each assembling tribe of human race 
Shall hecatombs with pious zeal be given; 

The smoke of ofiered victims climb to heaven t 
While every god protective influence yields. 

And foreign plenty crowns thy barren fields." 

In like manner, when the Cretan voyagers wlio were driven by the 
god on the Delphic coast, inquired of Aiwllo how they were to 
subsist on the ungenial shore, they were told, that by their hands 
should fall the freciuent victim, and that the winds should 
waft from every shore, 

‘ Of nature’s richest boons a plenteous store.” 
t Trav. of Anacharsis, vol. il. p. 349. The reader will find in 
this chapter, the best account of the temple, oracle, and games, 
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flotred the plains, surrounded Piunassus with its Ser« 
pentine involutions, and was reduced by the rays of 
the sun within its due limits. It is, however, very 
evident, that the fiction was of exotic origin ; and the 
learned Traveller admits, that it may have been copied 
from the Egyptian story of Homs and Ob. Herodotus 
tells us that Apollo is the same as Homs ; and, in 
fact, both words signify the destroyer, as ob or oph id 
the python or serpent. Yet, Pythios was also a titld 
of Apollo ; and a dragon, Maci‘obiUs informs us, was 
used as a symbol of the sun. 

Without plunging into the labyrinth of ancient 
mythology, it may be safely affirmed, that, like the 
institutions at Fisa and Epidaums, the worship of 
Apollo was first introduced by foreign colonists ; and 
from the Hymn to Apollo, it may be presumed, that 
Delos and Crete were the more ancient seats of the 
same idolatry. It would also seem from the same 
poem, that, prior to its introduction^ Delphi was 
already famous for its sanctity, and that its fountaiii 
was the object of religious veneration. ApoUo is 
represented as assuming the name of tlelphusius, on 
partaking of the fame which the nymph of the foun- 
tain before enjoyed undivided. The nature of the 
more ancient worship which he consented to share, 
may be gathered from the fact, that one of the Fhse- 
driades is said to have been sacred to Bacchus ; also, 
that the Corycian Cave was consecrated to the same 
deity, as well as to Fan and the Nymphs ; and that 
the Dionysian orgies were celebrated by the Athenian 
Thyades on the summit of the mountain.* It has 

* That Bacchus, Osiris, Adonis, Dionusus, Liber, arc all names 
of the same deity, the sun, has been shewn from many ancient 
testimonies. Thus, in an epigram of Ausonius, cited by Mr. Faber^ 
in his Dissertation on the Cabiri (voL i. p. ISOh 
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been remarked, that Homer makes a clear distinction 
between Apollo, or Phoebus, and the Sun ; and it is 
impossible to read the Hymns ascribed to him, more 
especially those to the Sun and Moon, without perceiv. 
ing that, in his mythology, they had no connexion with 
Apollo and Diana. There is the same marked dis- 
tinction between Vishnoo and his incarnation Krishnu, 
the Hindoo Apollo, who, as a herdsman, an archer, 
the destroyer of a dreadful serpent, and the patron of 
music, is the very counterpart of the Delphic god. 
May we not then interpret Apollo's assuming the 
name of Delpliusius, as implying that his worship 
was grafted on that of the elder idolatry, by which 
means he assumed the character, or was recognised as 
an incarnation of the great solar deity ? The Author 
of the Hymn seems to pun on the word Delphi, in 
making Apcillo transform himself into a dolpliin 
That the word was a foreign one, and not 
understood, is very plain. By some it was supposed 
to denote that Delphi was the centre or navel of the 
earth. It probably implied an oracle. Mr. Faber 
makes it Tel Phi, the oracle of the sun ; and Jacob 
Bryant would tempt us to resolve the Nymph who 

“ Ofo/gia me liacchum vocat / 

Osirin pittnt ; 

Mj/.si VhntuKem ruminant; 

JYuniHum liuU emtimant ; 

Runutna saem IMerum ; 

Arabiat ^(cns Adoncum.’* 

Sophocles .'iddrcsscs Bacchus as the (riorious leader of the firc- 
hreatbing stais; and Virgil (Georg, i. 0) thus addresses the same 
deity : 

** VdS, o viarissima nwndi 

hiimina, Mumtem cadu qui dwitis annum, 

Lihnr et alma Ccrcv" 

In the Orphic Fragments, it is declared : 

Eig ZiuSf us Ai'hs) iff 'HXtof, us Atevue-as* 
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originally presided over the sacred precincts of Bel., 
phusa, into Ain omp/ie, fans oraculu* The Pythic 
cave was, in all probability, a lucky discovery, which 
was subsequently pressed into the service of the deity, 
and became so lucrative a source of attraction, and 
ultimately so important a political engine, as to eclipse 
every other mystic fount, or cave, or grove that had 
been sanctihed by the ancient superstition. This 
may serve to explain how it came to pass, that the 
son of Latona, far inferior in dignity to Olympian 
Jove or the Lyciran Pan, should have been exalted 
to the highest rank in the Pantheon, as the patron 
deity of that theocracy which in a sense governed 
Greece. 

“ On leaving the monastery of Elias,” Dr. Clarke 
says, “ we found a recess hewn in the rock, either for 
a sepidclire or an oracular cave. The walls of the 
temple extend near to it. AVitbin this rt»cess are 
arched cavities upon the right and left ; and there is 
one in front, lined with painted stucco, having two 
smaller cavities over it, and above the wliole, a bull’s 
head very finely sculptured.” Mr. I Indwell saw no 
appearance of an “ oracular cave,” but says : Near 
St. Elias are two .se])ulchral chambers cut in the rock, 
one of which cimtains a sarcophagus with its cover 
still entire ; some other sepulchres of the saine kind 
are seen in diflerent parts of the rock.”*)- Hard by, 

* See Fal)er on the C’abiri, vol. i. p. w;. Drynnl's Mythol. vol. i. 
p. 110, .'Wr*. As\<pi/s sijriiines matrix; but has |)oen derived 

from the Arabic Mb, to iiHjiiire. Si« Jones’s (Ireek Lexicon. Tho 
Scholiast of Kuripides makes tb'liMn to be the name of tho seriwsit. 

t A short distance from the monastery of llie Kalo;'eroi, In the 
way to Anikolid. are similar st'imlchral caverns, ccintaininf;, when 
Mr. 1)0(1 well travelled, some nmpifned sarenphaj'i. One of these 
sepulchres has been very m.i{{niriccnt ; the UH'k is llattencd land cut 
in tlie form of a folding-door, similar to the sepulchres at Tclmes.. 
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there it << an alcove,** or semicircnlar grotto hewi^; hi 
the rock, with a seat all round it ; of which theri#|^ 
Other examples near Grecian temples.* When sci^^ 
within this grotto, the view embraces the 
eoUonf or circus of the ancient city. Indeed,*’ sa^ 
Dr. Clarke, to have a faithful conception of what 
Delphi was, it is only necessary to imagine an ancient 
theatre, with terraces of atone instead of seats, rising 
one above the other, of sufficient width to admit of 
temples and other public buildings ; the Stadium being 
the uppermost stmeture of the whole series, and the 
Castalian Spring and the Gymnasium at the right 
extremity. The front work of these terraces, being 
perfectly even and perpendicular, is every where 
artificial. The masonry romains in many places 
entire ; but, as it does not now continue throughout 
the whole semicircle, a hasty observer might conclude 

BUS in Carla. There is a large perpendicular fissure in the rcick. 
apparently occasioned by an earthquake. " The Kastriotes have 
a tradition, that, at the birth of Christ, a priest of Apollo, who 
was sacrificing at this place, suddenly stopped the sacrificial cere* 
monies, and declared to the multitude, that the son of a God was 
at that moment bom, whose power would ecpxal that of Apollo, 
but that the Delphian god would ultimately triumph over the new- 
born divinity. The words were scarcely uttered, when the rock 
was rent in two by a clap of thunder, and the priest was consumed 
to ashes by a flash of lightning.”— Dodwkll, vol. ii. p. 195. A 
mile from Kastri, are ruins of a small square edifice, strongly built 
of large stones, the entrance by a door diminishing almost imper- 
ceptibly towards the top : the interior is a mass of ruins; but the 
remains of a large sarcophagus near it, shew it to have been the 
sepulchre of some distinguished personage. 

* There is one of a similar kind attached to the temple of Nep- 
tune at Kalauria (see p. 133 of this volume), and another at the 
entrance of Pompeii. That of Delphi Is considerably buried. An 
Inscription states that it was erected, Aristagoras being archon of 
Delphi, and Alexander polemarch of /Etolia. 

t It is styled by Pindar, KotXeTtim vares ; in Homer’s Hymn 
to Apollo, ; by Strabo, ©largfluSif . 



that ^9 detadied parts were' so mmy separate fbup^ 
temples* There is enough remaining to 
a*skilful architect to form an accurate plan of 
the city ; but it should bo fitted to a model of Par- 
nassus.’* The situation of both the streets and the 
houses, Mr. Dodwell says, may be discerned by the 
alternation of narrow and broad terraces. Some 
traiuivcrse streets seem to have intersected the others 
nearly at right angles, and the town, when entire, 
must have exhibited a most imposing spectacle. Yet, 
few fragments of marble arc now to be found among 
the ruins ;* and the soil is too thin to conceal large 
masses. All its pomp and opulence and architectural 
splendour have vanished like a dream of which only 
the indistinct remembrance survives. Numerous frag- 
ments of terra cotta vases are found here, wliich pre- 
serve in all their original freshness, their imperishable 
red and black polish. It may be said of them^ that 
they form in this instance, 

** manumctitum wre fwemxwi' 

The village of Kastri consisted, in 1806, of ninety 
cottages. The inhabitants were Arnauts, who spoke 
both' Greek and Albanian, and wore the same costume 
as the Galaxidiote8.*f* The huts of the poorer people 

* Sir W. Gell, however, represents the architectural fragments 
at Kastri to be so numerous as to lead one to imagine that tlie 
city was full of porticoes and colonnades. He mentions in ])ar* 
ticular. in the monastery, a column of blue marble; also, co- 
lumns of Pcntelic marble, two feet five indies in diameter, which 
may have belonged to the great temple; besides various Ionic 
columns and a Doric capital. See Itin, uf iWeece, p. 104. 

t Dr. Clarke makes them Greeks, and adds: Wherever Greek 
peasants are found in the villages, insteail of Albanians, want and 
wretchedness are generally apparent.” The real cause of this 
wretchedness, however, is stat^ to have been a contribution which 
the village had lately been laul under by AU Pasha, to make up 
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consisted of one lon^ room ; the papas and a few others 
had houses consisting of two rooms raised over a 
ground floor,' which was divided into stable, cow- 
house, and cellar ; but even these houses were without 
the luxury of a chimney or glazed windows. Mr. 
Dodwell found the cold extremely piercing. The 
inhabitants seemed alike jioor and uninformed ; yet, 
Kastri had its school, and most of them could both 
read and write. Sugar was to them a novel luxury, 
and the power of India rubber in effacing some pencil 
lines, excited their suspicion of magic. The Kastriote 
women are described as combining with fine figures, 
handsome profiles, good teeth and large black eyes ; in 
short, as distinguished by native beauty and un- 
adorned elegance.*’ Mr. Dodwell was fortunate 
enough to purchase of the villagers eighty coins, some 
of great rarity. Below the village, there is a very 
remarkable echo. 

Opposite to Delphi, and visible from it, there is a 
cave in Mount Kirphis (now called Zimeno), which 
attracted our Traveller’s attention. It is fabled to 
have been the abode of an enormous monster named 
Lamia and Sybaris, who devoured men and fioeks, but 
was at length destroyed by a certain Eurybates. In 
descending from the Ciistnlian spring towards the glen 
of the Pleistos, some large masses of rock are seen, 
not far helow the monastery, which have evidently 
been detached from Parnassus, and are, no doubt, 
the same that fell upon the aimy of Xerxes, according 
to the testimony of Herodotus and Diodorus. Pau- 
sanias and Justin relate, that they fell wlien Brennus 
was before Delphi, and destroyed great part of his 

which, every thing they pnssesseil hadiwen scisetl. ** In its present 
condition,” he adds, '< there is not in all Lapland a more wretched 
village than KastrL” The climate must make some difl’erence. 
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anny.^? The son of the papas pointed ont one of 
the largest of these masses, and said it was rou AtraX- 
JiMvtt n — the chair of Apollo. At the bottom 

of the glen, the Castalian stream forms a small cas. 
cade, and in a few paces, enters the Pleistos, near the 
remains of a bridge. Three quarters of a mile to the 
east of the fount, another stream gushes out of the side 
of Parnassus, and after turning some mills in its 
rapid descent, swells the waters of the same river. 
Having forded the rapid current, Mr. Dodwell, not 
without some difficulty, made his way through marshy 
ground and olive-plantations, and up the inigged side 
of the mountain, to the object of his curiosity, which ill 
repaid his labour. It is a natural cavern about forty 
feet deep, and contains only a few fr.ngments of loose 
wall, which constitute a rustic Greek chapel. It bears 
the singular appellation of the Cave of Jenisalem. 

Mr. Oodwell was prevented from visiting the Cory- 
cian cave, by a heavy fall of snow which covered the 
mountain. We are indebted to another English Tra- 
veller, Mr. Raikes, for a description of this interesting 
natural curiosity. 

THE CORYCIAN CAVE. 

About two hours^from Kastri, on the road to Li- 
vadia, is the large Greek village of Rachova or Ara- 
koba, situated on the sloping side of Parnassus, famous 
for its wine, and more remarkable for tlie longevity of 
its inhabitants.* Here there is a cavern with a church 
in the interior, and a magnificent evergreen oak near 
its mouth, but no traces of any ancient site. From the 

* This village was burned by Mustafa Pasha in 1823. See vol. I. 
p. 190. It contained in 1800> 250 houses, inliabitcd by iGbaoians 
and Greeks. 
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village, the view extends over the flat summits of Kir. 
phis to the Corinthian Gulf, and the mountains of 
Achaia are seen overtopped by the snowy peaks of 
the Arcadian range. The declivity of the mountain 
is cultivated with an industry worthy of Switzer- 
land,’* every spot of vegetable soil being covered with 
low vines. “ The shallow soil is sometimes interrupted 
by great masses of rock which rear themselves above 
the surface ; and the careful husbandman, unwilling to 
lose the comer on which he must otherwise have heap- 
ed the loose stones gathered from the rest of the field, 
had raised them in pyramids on these masses.” The 
vineyards are soon passed, and the ascent becomes 
more and more steep, until, in an hour from Arracoba, 
the traveller is surprised to find himself at the entrance 
of a wide plain of considerable extent and under 
cultivation, where he might expect to see nothing 
but rocks and snow. High above this wide level, the 
ridges of Parnsissiis rise on the nortli and east, covered 
with snow and hidden in clouds. The plain, Mr. Kaikes 
says, cannot be less than four or five miles across. A 
large, dull-looking village is placed in the middle of it, 
and a lake with banks most beautifully broken is seen 
on the left. * The view to the southward is very ex- 
tensive and striking. Mount Kirphis is seen to ter. 
minate in a fiat table land well cultivated and studded 
with villages, and the mountains of the Morea fill up 
the distance. 

“ We rode across the plain towards the north,” 

* This lake and another near it are supposed to he the reservoirs 
of the Castalian spring, which increases till the month of May. 
The lake itself is much diminished in summer. In the way to the 
cave, two strccams arc passed at Uicir junction ; one, calicd Tergi* 
niki, rises at once from a large hole at the foot of the rock : the 
other rises in the same manner from a rock called KoupMo JAtho* 
Gill’s p. 190. 
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continues Mr. Raikes, and leaving our horses at the 
fcx)t of the ascent which bounded it, climbed up a steep 
and bushy slope to the mouth of the Corycian Cave. 
I had been so repeatedly disappointed with scenes of 
this kindy-i^they had so generally appeared inferior to 
the descriptions given of them, that I expected to meet 
with the same reverse here, dnd to find nothing but a 
dark, narrow vault. I was, however, to be for once 
agreeably surprised. The narrow and low entrance of 
the cave, spread at once into a chamber 330 feet long, 
by nearly 200 wide. The stalactites from the top hung 
in the most graceful forms, the whole length of the 
roof, and fell, like drapery, down the sides. The 
depth of the folds was so vast, and the masses thus 
suspended in the air were so great, that the relief and 
fulness of these natural hangings, were as complete as 
the fancy could have wished. They were not, like con* 
cretions or incrustations, mere coverings of the rock ; 
they were the gradual growth of ages, disposed in the 
most simple and majestic forms, and so rich and large, 
as to accord with the size and loftiness of the cavern. 
The stalagmites below and on the sides of the cham- 
ber, were still more fantastic in their forms, than the 
pendants above, and struck the eye with a fancied re- 
semblance of vast human figures. 

“ At the end of this great vault, a narrow passage 
leads down a wet slope of rock. With some difficulty, 
from the slippery nature of the ground on which I 
trod, I went a considerable way on, until I came to a - 
place where the descent grew very steep; and my 
light being nearly exhausted, it seemed best to return. 
On my way back, I found, half buried in the clay, on 
one side of the passage, a small antique patera^ of the 
common black and red ware. The incrustation of the 
grotto had begun to appear ; but it was unbroken, 
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and I interested in finding this simple relic of the 
homage once paid to the Corycian Nymphs by the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country. The stalagmltio 
formations on the entrance of this second passage^ 
are wild as imagination can conceive, and of the most 
brilliant whiteness. 

It would not require a fancy lively as that of the 
ancient Greeks, to assign this beautiful grotto as a 
residence to the Nymphs. The stillness which reigns 
through it, broken only by the gentle sound of the 
water which drops from the points of the stalactites 
(the atvxevra of the grotto of the Nymphs in the 
Odyssey), the dim light admitted by its narrow en- 
trance, and reflected by the white ribs of the roof, 
with all the miraculous decorations of the interior, 
would impress the most insensible with feelings of 
awe, and lead him to attribute the influence of the 
scene to the presence of some supernatural being. Ah 
inscription which still remains on a mass of rock, 
near tho entrance, marks that the cavern has been 
dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs.” * 

The Cave is called by the natives Sarand* AuHy the 
Forty Courts, and they say it will contain three thou- 
sand persons. It was notorious as a place of rendez- 
vous for the robbers of Parnassus. The fortified cave of 
Odysseus must be the counterpart of the Corycian, 
only still more inaccessible. The distance from Arra- 
coba is two hours, or four from Kastri ; but the direct 
road from Delphi, by which Pausanias ascended to it, 
was only 70 stadia in length, or about eight miles and 
a half ; and this road, Sir W. Gell says, may yet be 
traced from the western gate of the ancient city. 

The most minute and iuterestiug description of 


• Wal{K>le*5 Memoirs, pp. 312—14, 
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this celebrated mountain is given by Dr. Clarke, who 
ascended its summit in proceeding from Ki^tri to 
Velitza. 

ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF PARNASSUS. 

At nine o'clock A. M. (Dec. 16), he set out from 
Arracoba with four guides, and in an hour, after 
having surmounted the first precipices, found a large 
crater, with a village in it, called Kallidia or Callithea, 
the summer residence of the Arracovians, who culti- 
tivate the plain at the bottom of this crater, and, 
during the liottest part of the year, come hither to 
collect its harvest. Thence, turning from the former 
line of our ascent (which had been towards Delphi), 
we proceeded,*’ he continues, in an] opposite direc- 
tion, and, after two hours’ progress, looked down 
from a great height, upon Arracovia. At twelve, 
we found the thermometer had fallen to 44® Fahn 
Presently we came to another plain, with a well in it, 
full of clear water. Here we halted and regaled our- 
selves with bread and wine. It now began to be cold; 
the road being as before, steep, but admitting the 
horses to follow us the whole way. At this place, 
also, vegetation began to disappear. Thence, climb- 
ing the mountain on its north-eastern side, we found 
it bleak, and destitute of herbage : higher up, we passed 
through snow, lying in patches. At length, we 
reached a small plain upon the top of the mountain, 
and also in the bottom of a crater, containing a pretty 
large pool, frozen over. In this respc(;t, the summit 
of this mountain resembles that of the Kader Idris in 
Wides. The sides of the crater, rising in ridges 
ai'ound this plain, are the most elevated points of Par- 
nassus. We climbed the highest of them, which was 
s 2 
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upoR our left hand, but with great difficulty, at 'the 
sides were a glacier covered with hard and slippery 
ice, and our 'lingers, in spite of our exertions, were 
benumbed. At last, however, Ave reached the utmost 
peak, and having gained a footing upon its top, stood 
in pure ether ; for, altliougli there Avere clouds below, 
Ave had not one above us. It Avas now tAVo o'clock 
P. M. If the Avind had blown from the north, we 
could not have remainc<l an instant in this icy region, 
liven Avith a soft breeze from the west, we had no 
sooner exposed our thermoiiuiter, than the mercury 
fell 2 " beloAv the freezing point. 

“ Having been for years engaged in visiting the 
tops of mountains, the Author must still confess, that 
he never saAv any thing to compare with the vieAv 
which he Ixdield from the summit of Parnassus. He 
poss(?ssed no other means of ascertaining its ehjvation, 
than by attending to the <»bjeets Adsilde in the horizon, 
but he helieves it to be one of the highest mountains in 
Europe. The Gulf of Corinth had long looked like 
an ordinary lake, and it AA^'ls iioav reduced to a pond. 
T()Avards the north, beyond all the plain of Thessaly, 
appeared Olympus Avith its many tops, clad in shining 
snow, and expanding its vast breadth distinctly to the 
view. The. other mountains of Greece, like the sur- 
face of the 0CA*an in a rolling calm, rose in vast heaps ; 
Init the eye ranged over every one of them. Helicon 
Avas one of these, and it is certainly inferior in height 
to Parnassus. One of the princijial mountains in the 
jMorea, iioav called Tricahi,* made a great figure in 
that mountainous territory : it Avas (Kivered AAuth snoAv, 
even the Ioavit ridges not being destitute of it, 'VV’e 

* The guides said, that this mountain was near Paiias : it must 
be a summit of Pauachaikoii. 
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looked down upon Acliaia, Argolis, Elis, and Arcadia, 
as upon a model. Almost every part of tlie horizon 
was clear excepting the cast, north-east, and north- 
west ; our view being obstructed towards the iEgean 
and Mount Atlios, as well as towards Ej)irus, by our 
being above the clouds, which concealed every object 
towards those points, although the day proved remark- 
ably favourable for our undertaking in other respects. 
The frost was, however, so }»iercing that we were in 
haste to conclude our obser^'ations.* 

“ The summit and all the higher part of Parnassus 
arc of limestone, containing veins of marble and a great 
quantity of a blue lumachclla wherein ai*e embedded 
very large entrwhl. The surprising n])pearanco of 
such shells at this enormous elevation, is very remark- 
able. Wti found them upon the highest peak and 
over all the mountain. Ihit all the limestone of 
Parnassus is not thus characterised. In ]>laces whei*o 
the melting snow Inul disclosed the nak(Ml rock, ive 
observed the most remarkable etlecrt of weathering 
that, as far as our knowhMlge extends, has ever been 
noticed. A sjiontaneous deconqiositioii of the stone 
had taken ]ilace ; and this had occasioned rifts and 
lissures to a c.onsiderahle depth. AVe have described 
all the higher region of I’arnassus as blciik and desti. 
tiite of herbage. A fc;w rare plants, however, may bo 
noticed here and there, even to its very peak ; and 
those Alpine herbs are often cliaracterised by woolly 
leaves. AV’’e found the Alpine daphne sprouting 

• The following hearings were taken by the compass. Acro- 
corinthus, due S. Ilelii'on, S.Fl. and by S. ilyineltus, 8.K. 
Negrotxnit. S.E. and by E. Olympus, N. and by K. Tricala, 
.S.W. and by S. (lalaxidi, W.S.W. 

t Similar phcnoinona were noticed by Durckhardt upon the 
summit of Mount Lebanon. 
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through the snow and ice, quite up to the aummit. 
We also collected spedmena of a pine belonging to the 
same species as the balm of Oilead and the ailvor fir, 
but most resembling the latter.* 

We began to descend the north-west side of the 
mountain, having ascended by the side facing the 
south-east.* Soon after leaving the summit, our 
guides pointed to one of the lower ridges which coxh- 
manded our passage down, and to which they gave 
the name of Lugari or Lycari ; perhaps the Lycorea of 
Pau8anias.-(* The peasants in the plains of Boeotia 
call the whole mountain by the name of Lakura ; but 
those who reside upon Parnassus still retain among 
them its ancient name, calling the heights by a general 
appellation, Parnassu, and one of the ridges in parti- 
cular, Lugari. In our way down, our course after- 
wards bore towards the east. At seven o’clock f.m., 
in a woody region of the mountain (about three- 
fourths of the journey down), we arrived at the mo- 

• Dr. Clarke enumerates the following plants in a note. Dajthne 
Alpina, Fotentilla spcciosa. Campanula rupestris. VinusbaUamea* 
P.plcca. Raphorbin mj/rsinite*, Dryopis spinosa. A very beautiful 
species of Cineraria, A new species of Cherleria, called by the 
Author, stdllata. Dr. Sibthoriie. who ascended the summit of 
Parnassus in June 17^4. collected many curious plants on the sides 
of the precipices, but found few which could strictly be called 
Alpine : •• those of the highest region would only be regarded as 
sub-alpine.” In a thinl attempt to reach the summit, however, he 
met with several plants he had not before noticed. His account is 
very indistinct and imperfect. Sec Walpole’s Memoirs, p. (>7, &c. ; 
and List of Plants, ibid. p. 235. 

t The village of Lyakourn is about three hours from Kastri. It 
is deserted in winter on account of the snow, the inhabitants then 
descending to the neighbouring villages. ** 1 spoke to some of the 
jieasants of Lyakoura,” says Mr. Dodwcll, ** who informed me that 
their village possessed considerable traces of antiquity. The ancient 
Lykorcia wm founded at the time of Deucalion’s deluge, about 
1503 B.C. . jOne of the earliest names of Parnassus was Lykorda.’* 




nastery of the Virgin of Jehisaleni; behutifuny Wi 
bowered in the midst of pine-gToves, overtaking: th^ 
mountains of the Locri and the Dryopes, imrf the 
extensive plains watered by the Cephissus. This 
monastery contained fifty caloyers,* who expressed 
more astonishment at our coining, and seemed more 
inquisitive, than any we had before seen in Greece $ 
but their state of ignorance did not differ from that of 
the other wild tenants of their lofty wilderness. Their 
order is that of St. Basil. There, is in fact, no other 
order among the Greeks. They profess chastity and 
obedience. Their way of living is very austere ; for 
they abstain wholly from flesh. Most of their time is 
taken up in barbarous devotional ceremonies, either in 
a recitation, against time, of the Psalter, or in bOwiii^ 
and kissing the ground ; nor is it possible to conceive 
that a Cree Indian, capering before his idol in the 
wilds of North America, exhibits a more abject de- 
basement of human intellect, than one of these 
caloyers in the exercise of his /Airxvateit (bowings), 
three hundred of which he is obliged to pei'form every 
twenty-four houi's. The one half of those bowings 
they perform in the first two hours of the night, and 
the other half at midnight, before they rise to matixiS, 
which are to begin four liours before day, and to end 
with the dawning of the morning. In summer time, the 
day breaks upon them, and the sun rises before their 
devotions are ended ; so that they have scarcely the 
time and the liberty of convenient and natural repose. 
These devotions are evidently lieathen ceremonies, 
and the services are also almost heathen. A traveller 
might have found the same mummery practised two 


* A name derived either from good priest^ or 

from good old fathers,” 
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thousand years ago. Judging, indeed, from these 
vigils, wherein all their devotion appears to consist, 
the religion of Christ seems to be as foreign to those 
who call themselves its ministers, as if it had never 
existed ; for, with the exception of now and then a 
hymn sung in honour of the Virgin, or upon the 
festival day of some saint, nothing connected with the 
history of Christianity or its worship seems to have 
been introduced. 

Being curious to know whether such a thing 
as a Bible, or even a copy of any one of the Gos- 
pels in their own language, existed among them, 
we asked permission to examine the books of their 
church ; but they had none, nor were any of them 
able to read ; neither had they any library or manu- 
scripts belonging to the monastery. Yet, when we 
spoke of the cheirographa found in the monastery at 
Fatmos, they seemed perfectly to undei-stand us, and 
said, that there were many such in the monastery 
of St. Luke.” 

The next day, on leaving the monastery, the learned 
Traveller set out in a N.W. direction, descending the 
side of the mountain for half an hour. At the end of 
two miles and a half, he passed a ruined village called 
Neocorio, and in an hour and a half, the village of 
St. Mary’s with a fountain. Continuing along the 
base of the mountain, he passed two very large pits, on 
the edge of each of which was a tumulus, and beyond 
them, the foundations of a square structure built of 
large blocks. This place is now called the Giant’s 
Leap ; for what reason, does not appear. Presently 
he came to another tumulus, upon which a Turkish 
sepulchre has been constructed ; and after passing the 
bed of the torrent Cachales (now called 
the bad stream), saw some more sepulchres hewn iit 
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the rode. A little further, the' walls of the andent 
Tithorea are seen, “ extending in a surprising man- 
ner up the prodigious precipice of Parnassus, which 
rises behind the village of Velitza. Their remains 
are visible to a considerable height upon the rocks, 
and even one of the mural turrets. In this predpice, 
above the mins, there is a cavern, concerning which 
marvellous stories are told by the peasants. The 
water of the Cachales was nishing in a furious torrent 
down the steep : it appeared of a milky colour, owing 
to the calcareous matter with which it was impreg- 
nated. 

“ Delphi and Tithorea, on different sides of the 
mountain, were the halting-places of those passing 
over Parnassus, at the distance of 80 stadia from 
each other ; * being situate as the towns of Aoste in 
Piedmont and Martinach in the Vallais, are with 
regard to ]\lount St. Bernard. The whole district on 
the southern side was Delphic ; while all the cuuiitry 
oil the northern side was called Tithorea. The olives 
of that city were so highly celebrated, that they were 
conveyed as presents to the Roman emperors; they 
still maintain their ancient reputation, being sent as 
an acceptable offering to the pashas and other grandees 
of Turkey, -j- The village of Velitza (Belutza) con- 
tains about eighty houses. The chief produce of the 
land is wine, cotton, and corn : the wine is excellent. 
They are at present in a most wretched condition, 
owing to the extortions of Ali Pasha, or of those who 
liave plundered in his name. In the short space of 
six months, they had paid to his tax-gatherers, as 

• Sir W. GcU thinks this must be an error. 

t No olive-trees are now found in the immediate vicinity of Vc* 
litsa, though the oil of this place was anciently esteemed the best 
in Gxeeceb 
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they told ns, eighty purges ; a sum equivalent to 
40,000 piastres* Poverty is very apparent in their 
dwellings ; but the cottages of Pliocis are generally as 
much inferior to those of Boeotia, as the latter are to 
those of Attica. Nor can it be otherwise where the 
wretched inhabitants aro so oppressed by their lords. 
The whole earnings of the peasant are here taken 
from him : he is scarcely allowed any means of sub^ 
sistence. Add to this the frequent calamities of sick- 
ness and fire ; and plague, pestilence, and famine will 
be found to have done their work. This village had 
been twice burned within one year by banditti. As 
one source of consolation in the midst of so much 
misery, the inhabitants told us, they had no Turks 
resident among them.*’ * 

Tithorea*!* began to decline soon after the Christian 
era. In the time of Pausanias, though in a state of 
decay, it contained a theatre, a forum (or agora), and 
the grove, temple, and statue of Minerva. At the 
distance of eighty stadia^ there was a temple of iEscu- 
lapius, and at forty stadia from that temple, was 'a 
peribolus containing an adytum or sanctuary of Isis. 
Dr. Clarke was unable to discover the theatre, but he 
found the forum, — a square structure biiilt in the 
Cyclopean style, of large masses of stone, laid together 
with great evenness and regularity, but without any 
cement.” The walls are of the third and fourth styles, 
and are fortified with square towers in good preserva- 
tion, approaching the angular construction, and appa- 
rently less ancient than the other parts of the wall. 

• darkens Travels, vol. vii. pp. 270— 8(». 
t The most ancient name of the city was Neon. Tithorea is 
plausibly derived by Uryant from 'nth-Or, the mountain of Orus 
or Apollo. The Egyptian solemnities observed here In honour of 
Isis, favour this etymology.— See Claakk’s 'iVavefe, voL vU. 8vo. 

p.280. 
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' On descending from Yelitza, Dr. Clarke again 
crossed the Cachales, and, in less than an hour, reached 
an ancient site to the left of the road, called Palaio 
^hiva or Theba. The indistinct traces of walls are 
alone discernible. Dr. Clarke conjectures that Ledon 
may have stood here ; a city, abandoned in the time of 
Pausanias. About an hour to the east, on the other side 
of the Cephissus, is the village of Turco-chorio, which 
contains a mosque and a Greek population, and has 
been erroneously supposed to occupy the site of £la« 
teia, the largest city in Phocis, next to Delphi ; buit it 
contains no ruins ; and the name of Elateia is evi- 
dently preserved in that of the village of Eleuta (pro- 
nounced Elevta), which stands on its ruins, two hours 
and ten minutes E.N.E. of Tithorea. 

“ The ruins of Elateia,’* Mr. Dodwell says, “ are 
situated at the foot of some hills which unite with the 
chain of Gnemis and (Eta. Its position was well 
adapted for securing the narrow passes tliat lead from 
the Epicnemidian and Opuntian Locris into this part 
of Greece. The acropolis was on an elevation of mo- 
derate height, and, from the few remains of walls, 
appears to have been constructed in the rude Tiryn- 
thian style. Elateia was a place of considerable 
strength and importance, and, though burned by the 
Persians, it afterwards rose into power, and was ena- 
bled successfully to resist the attacks of Cassander, 
and subsequently of Taxiles, the general of Mithri- 
dates. The principal objects at Elateia worthy of at- 
tention in the time of Pausanias were, the agora, the 
sepulchral stele of Elatos, (the supposed founder,) a 
temple of Ailsculapius, and a theatre, of which some 
small remains may be seen.” He mentions also, at 
the distance of twenty stadia^ a temple of Minerva 
'Kranaia, the ruins of whitdi arc found at about that 

PART IV. T 
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dittmee from the modem viUagie. Praceedioj; In a 
ViOrtheriL direction by a gentle ascent, Mr. Bodwell 
reached, in half an hour, a church with some blocks 
about it, and a large broken vase, apparently the^ 
ancient receptacle of a fountain that here issues from 
the rock. In a quarter of an hour further, he arrived 
at the ruins of the temple, situated precisely as Pan- 
SBuias describes it, on a steep rock of inconsiderable 
height and dimensions, surrounded with a peribolus, 
the southern side of which is supported by a terrace 
wall of great antiquity, composed of eleven layers of 
stones. The temple itself was of smaller dimen- 
sions than the Theseion at Athens, and built upon 
the same plan. The lower parts of four columns are 
yet standing : they are of stone, and fluted Doric, two 
feet seven inches in diameter. A church has been 
erected on the spot. The view from hence over the 
plain of Elateia is very flne. 

Dr. Clarke proceeded direct from Velitza to Dadi, 
in a direction more to the N.W,, crossing over 
a projecting foot of Parnassus, and passing, by a 
bridge, a river called Karafpotami, “ Madam's River.” 
Dadi is described as a large Greek town, containing 
700 houses and some good shops : it is built in a thea- 
trical form upon a series of terraces facing the plain 
of the Cephissus. A hill beyond the town, where now 
stands a small church, has been anciently surrounded 
with walls, and one of the mural turrets ’* is yet 
standing. Dr. Clarke thinks it must have been a 
place of great consideration; probably Amphiclea.” * 
From this place, he descended along an ancient mili- 
tary way, passing an aqueduct and ancient fountain, 

* Sir W. GcU supposed Dadi to be Drymaea, the ruins of which 
Mr. Dodwell places at a palaio-autro and ancient site> an hour and 
twenty minutes further northward 
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Into tbe plain of Elateia. He crossed the Cephis** 
sus by a bridge of five arches, and shortly leaving 
it to the right, began to ascend a part of the CEtean 
range (supposed to be the ancient Callidromus,) which 
bounds the plain on the north. Here, he noticed 
foundations of ruined walls on . the left ; higher up, 
on the right, a ruin called the church of St. John ; 
and still higher, a mosque and ruined village called 
Mergenari. Thence, a very bad road leads to the 
summit of the narrow pass, where a magnificent view 
suddenly presented itself, extending over the whole of 
the Maliac Gulf, which looked like a lake in the vast 
depth below. Upon the right, projected the Centean 
promontory of Eubcea. Towards tlie left, extended in 
many a wavy line and sinuous projection, the summits 
and shores of Thessaly. Below, the towers of Bodo« 
nitza were seen upon a lofty conical hill rising among 
the craggy summits of the mountain, crowned with 
forests of oak and pine. 

Bodonitza (or Poiitonitza) is supposed by the learned 
Traveller to occupy the site of Throniiim.* There is 
a modern fortress here, and there arc remains of an- 
cient walls below the hill on which it stands ; but 
there are no antiquities, although the place must 
always have been an important bulwark in guarding 
this defile. Continuing (the next day) to descend by 
the ancient paved way, our Traveller suddenly found 
himself, at the end of an hour, in a small plain sur- 
rounded with mountains, just before the descent to 
the narrowest part of the defile falls off abruptly by a 
steep and uninterrupted declivity. Here, close to the 

• Nothing can more uncertain than these conjectures. Sir W. 

(Sell says ; « it might rather bo Calliarus.” Some have erroneously 
suppoB^ it to be Opus : and *' something may be ssidj'’ we are 
told, in favour of its being Cnemis. 
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ancient way upon the right, is an ancient tumiilad, 
upon which are broken remains of a massive square 
pedestal, consisting of large blocks of red marble 
breccia, encrusted with a brown lichen. Being the 
only tomb that occurs in the whole of this defile, and 
corresponding precisely in its situation to the descrip^ 
tion given by Herodotus, there can be no doubt, Dr. 
Clarke says, that this is the polyandrium erected in 
memory of those heroes who fell at Thermopyls, 
whereon were placed five stehe^ one of which con- 
tained the “ thrilling epitaph,*’ thus rendered by the 
learned Traveller : 

•* To Lacedaemon’s sons. O stranger, tell. 

That here, obedient to their laws, we fell.” 

The descent now becomes rapid, and the military 
way, which leads through thick woods, is in many 
places broken up by torrents, as described by Strabo. 
In about three quarters of an hour, the traveller 
reaches the remains of the ancient wall which formerly 
extended along the chain of (Eta, from the Maliac 
Gulf to that of Corinth, * forming the barrier of Hel- 
las Proper towards (Etolia and Thessaly : it is com- 
posed of large and rudely-shaped stones, and put to- 
gether without cement. Immediately beyond this 
wall, is a fountain overshadowed by an enormous 
plane-tree, f on leaving which the traveller enters 
upon a narrow, paved causeway, having on each side 
a deep and impassable morass, bounded, towards the 
east, by the sea, and on the west, by the precipices of 
(Eta. On a small narrow bridge, which marks the 

* A distance of twenty-four leagues. 

t It was at this fountain. Dr. Clarke supposes, that the Persian 
horsemen sent forward by Xerxes, saw the Spartans of the ad- 
vanced guard under Leonidas, occupied in combing their hair, or 
in gymnastic exercises. 
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most important point of the passage, there is a Turkish 
derveni, stiU, as in ancient times, guarded by sentinels ; 
and a little further on are the hot springs, once sacred 
to Hercules, and still known by their ancient name 
( Thermai)^ from which this defile received its illus* 
trious name. 


THERMOPYL-ffi. 

. These springs are about half way between Bodo- 
nitza and Zeitoim. They issue principally from two 
mouths at the foot of the limestone precipices of (Eta. 
The temperature, iu the month of December, was 
found to be 111^ of Fahrenheit.* The water is very 
transparent, but deposits a calcareous concretion (car- 
bonate of lime), which adheres to reeds and sticks, 
like the waters of the Anio at Tivoli, and the stil- 
phurous lake between that place and Borne. A large 
extent of surface is covered with this deposite. It is 
impregnated with carbonic acid, lime, muriate of soda, 
and sulphur. The ground about the springs yields a 
hollow sound like that within the crater of the Solfa- 
tara near Naples. In some places, Dr. Clarke ob- 
served cracks and fissures filled with stagnant water, 
through which a gaseous fluid was rising in large 
bubbles to the surface, its fetid smell bespeaking 
it to be sulphuretted hydrogen. The springs are very 
copious, and immediately form several rapid streams 
running into the sea, which is apparently about 'a 
mile from the pass. Baths were built here by Herodes 
Atticus. The defile or strait continues for some dis- 
tance beyond the hot springs, and then the road, which 
is still paved in many places, bears ofiT all at once 

* Pr. Holland found it to be lOS*’ or 104« at the mouth of the 
fiMures. 
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across tlie plain to Zeitoun, distant three hoars from 

Thermopylao. 

Near the springs, there are faint traces of a wall 
and circular tower, composed of a thick mass of small 
stones, and apparently not of high antiquity. The 
foot of the mountain, however, Mr. Dodwell says, is 
so covered with trees and impenetrable bushes as to 
hide any vestiges which may exist of early fortifica- 
tions. Herodotus says, that the wall built by the Fho- 
dans as a protection against the inroads of the Thes- 
salians, was near the spring, and that it was formerly 
occupied by gates. This wall was subsequently re- 
paired by the Greeks, at the time of the Persian in- 
vasion ; was at a later period renewed and fortified 
by Antiochus, when defending himself against the 
Romans ; and lastly, was restored by Justinian when 
that monarch sought to secure the tottering empire 
by fortresses and walls : he is stated also to have 
constructed cisterns here, for the reception of rain- 
water. The question is, whether this be the site of 
the andent wall, as Dr. Holland and Mr. Dodwell 
suppose, or whether the spring referred to by Herodotus 
be not the fountain mentioned by Dr. Clarke, who 
describes the wall, not as traversing tho marsh, but as 
extending along the mountainous chain of CBta from 
sea to sea. The cisterns built by Justinian would 
hardly be in the marshy plain, but must be looked 
for within the fortified pass. The topography of. 
this part requires, however, to be more distinctly 
elucidated. Out of six celebrated rivers which dis- 
charged themselves into the sea, in the vicinity of 
Thermopylte, only three can at present be identified 
with any degree of certainty : these are the Boagrius, 
tho Asopus, and the Spercheius. The other three 
were the Melas, the Dyras, and the Phoenix. 



m 

« We know from Strabo,” remarks Mr. DodweD, 

that all this coast has been greatly changed by the 
violent efforts of nature; and it is probable, that, 
since the time of the Geographer, the features of 
the country have been undergoing a gradual but un- 
remitting alteration. The marshes have gained con- 
siderably on the sea, while the rivers which discharge 
themselves into the Maliac Gulf, continually rolling 
great quantities of earth, have formed long, low pro- 
jections to a considerable distance from their mouths. 
The intermediate pools are every day more choked 
with sand and mud, which, in process of time, will 
probably be converted iuto marshy ground, and after- 
wards into cultivated land. Even the Genaeum promon- 
tory may, in the course of ages, become united with 
the Thessalian shore.*’ 

It is very probable, however, that a more accurate 
examination of the spot will shew, that the accuracy of 
Herodotus and Strabo has been somewhat too hastily 
arraigned, and that the changes have been less consi- 
derable than this author represents. It is certain,” 
remarks Dr. Holland, that, as far back as the 
time of Herodotus, a morass foimed one of the boun- 
daries of the pass even in its narrowest part ; and it 
appears from his account, that the Pliocians had arti- 
ficially increased this, by allowing the water from the 
hot-springs to spread itself over the surface, with the 
view of rendering the passage yet more impracticable 
to their restless neighbours, the Thessalians. From 
the later descriptions of Livy and Pausanias, it is pro- 
bable, that, before their time, this swampy plain had 
extended itself, and liecome more nearly resembling its 
present state.” 

Formidable as this pass may seem, it has never op- 
posed an effectual barrier to an invading army, the 
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strength of these Oates of Greece being rendered 
vain by the other mountain routes which avoid them. 
“ The Persians,” Procopius says, “ found only one 
path over the mountains : now, there are many, and 
large enough to admit a cart or chariot.” A path 
was pointed out to Dr. Clarke, to the north of the 
hot^prings, which is still used by the inhabitants in 
journeying to Salona. After following this path to 
a certain distance, another road branches from it 
toward the south-east, according to the nmte pursued 
by the Persians upon that occasion.” Dr. Holland 
ascended Mount CEta by a route equally singular 
and interesting, but difficult and not free from danger.” 
After skirting for a mile or two albng the foot of the high 
diffs which extend westward from the pass, and form 
the southern boundary of the valley, he turned into a 
path winding upwards along a deep and thiddy wooded 
recess in the mountains, through which a stream 
flowed towards the sea, which he supposes to be, if 
not indeed the Asopus, either the Dyras or the Melas.” 
Turning then to the right, and rapidly ascending for 
nearly an hour, he came to the very edge of the diffs 
which overhang the valley ; lofty, precipitous, and 
rugged, yet clothed with a rich profusion of wood. 
The view from this point, of the plains of the Sper- 
cheius, of the Bay, and of the chain of Othrys was 
very magnificent. He now turned southward into the 
mountains by a rapid ascent, and reached towards 
evening, the miserable village of Leuterochorio, 
situated on a very lofty mountain-level, “ probably 
that formerly inhabited by the QSnianes,” but below 
the highest summits of (Eta. 

When the Gauls under Brennus invaded Greece, 
the treacherous discovery made to him of a path 
through the miountains, eomjpelled the Greeks to 
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retreat, to prevent their being taken in rear. Antio- 
chus was in like manner forced to retreat with preci- 
pitation on seeing the heights above the pass occupied 
by Roman soldiers, who, under the command of 
H. Porcius Cato, had been sent round to seize these 
positions. In the reign of Justinian, the army of the 
Huns advanced to Theimopylse, and discovered the 
path over the mountains. When the Sultan Bajazet 
entered Greece towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, there appears to have been little need of these 
artifices : a Greek bishop is stated to have conducted 
the Mohammedan conquerors through the Pass, to 
enslave his country. During the present Revolution, 
Thermopylffi has never opposed any serious barrier 
against the progress of the Turkish forces. The 
passes of Callidromus and Cnemis were disputed on 
one occasion with success by a body of armatoles 
under Odysseus; but they have since then been 
repeatedly sufifered to cross the ridges of Othrys and 
CEta without opposition. 

We have now conducted the reader to the northern 
boundary of Ancient Hellas in this direction ; and 
our contracting limits admonish us *o hasten back to 
the point from which we B*«rtcd, that we may with 
as much speed as poosiOle transport him to the once- 
glorioiis plains of Attica. 

FROM DELPHI TO ATHENS. 

. Ok leaving Kastri, Mr. Dodwell (to whose route 
we shall adhere) proceeded eastward through Arra- 
coba* to Distomo, a village containing about 150 
houses, built chiefiy with the fragments of large blocks 

• An hour and a half from Arracoha, are ruins of an ancient 
city on a hill, with a stream at its base, called Zimeno or Palalo 
Arakoba. A little further, is a spot where three roads meet, lead' 

T 2 
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of a dark-coloured stone, extracted from tlio surround- 
ing mins of an ancient city, the ancient Ambrysos. 
The inhabitants arc Greeks and Arnauts. The 
acropolis occupied a round hill a feur hundred feet 
to the north of the village, where the foundations of 
the wall are still discernible ; and the church of St. 
Elias probably stands on the site of a temple, with the 
ruins of which it appears to have been built. A co- 
pious fountain rises in the village, and forms a small 
stream which finds its way to a marsh a short way to 
the south. In the rocks of the acropolis are sepulchres. 
At two hours distance from Distomo, is the ancient 
Anticyra, now called Aspropiti.* There is here a 
good port, which is frequented by vessels for corn; 
and a few ruins are found on a bold promontory con- 
nected by an isthmus with the continent. 

Distomo stands at the southern extremity of a rich 
plain, at the distance from Kastri of about five hours 
and a half. At rather more than an hour and a half 
from this place is the monastery of St. Luke Stiriotes, 
near the ruins of the ancient Stiris, out of which it 
has been built, Wlieler styles this one of the finest 
convents in all Grcixc. 

The monastery itself is «*. barbarous edifice and of an 
ordinary aj)pearance, and the cells aro very mean ; but 
the church is described by Chandler as u sumptuous 
fabric. “ It has suffered greatly, as might be expected, 
from age and earthquakes ; and the outside is much 
encumbered and deformed by the addition of huge but- 

ing to Delphi, to Distomo, and to Daulis. This spot, now called 
Derbeni, or more generally was anciently called Schiste. Some 

Large blocks of stone here indicate, perhaps, the tomb of Laius. 

* That is. *• the white house,” which may allude. Mr. Dodwcll 
thinks, to the temple of Neptune whicli once stood here. Anticyra 
was proverbially famous for its hellelx)rc. the root of a plant which 
was tlxc cliief produce of the rocky mountains above the city. 
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tresses to support the walls, and by the stoppingf up of se- 
veral windows, particularly those of the principal dome. 
The inside is lined with polished marble, empannelled, 
but some of the chapels have been stripped. The 
pavement is inlaid with various colours, artfully dis- 
posed. The domes are decorated with painting and 
gilding in mosaic, well executed, representing holy 
personages and scriptural stories. The gallery is 
illuminated with pieces of transparent marble, called 
phengites^ fixed in the wall in scpiare compartments, 
and shedding a yellow light ; but, without, resembling 
common stone, and rudely carved. A fabric thus splen- 
did in decay, must have been, when recently finished, 
exceedingly glorious. Beneath the church is an ex- 
tensive vault, in which mass is celebrated on certain 
festivals. It is the cemetery of the monks. The body 
is enclosed in a horizontal niche on a bier, which is 
taken out when wanted. The bones are washed with 
wine, and thrown on a heap. In the area are two 
flat tombs raised above the floor, erected, as the abbot 
informed us, over the founder, Komanus, and his 
empress.** * 

From Distomo, Mr. Dodwell retraced his steps to 

the tomb of Laius,*’ and then turned eastward into 

* Chandler, vol. li. c. 35. The author of some Iambic verses in 
praise of the monastery, which were shewn to Chandler, states this 
emperor to have been the son of Constantine i’orphyrogenitus, 
who was crowned in A.D. 045, about the lime that this Saint 
Luke, junior, the hermit of Stiria, died. Gibbon, however, makes 
Romanus II. succeed his father not till 050; and he is said to have 

been poisoned by his empress in 9(!3. Chandler has given a sketch 
of the life of this St. Luke; but it throws little light on the foun- 
dation of the monastery. The best description of the place is given 
by Whelcr. He says, the monks possessed many manuscripts; but 
those which he was permitted to sec, were only ordinary ones, as of 
service books, saints’ lives, dec. There was a fair MS. copy of the 
works of St. Chrysostom in the chamber of one of the fathers, who 
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a narrow, barren glen, leading out into a cultivated 
plain ; and at the end of two hours and twenty-three 
minutes, arrived at Daulia. This is an Albanian 
village consisting of sixty cottages and eighteen 
churches ! These consecrated edifices were, however, 
for the most part composed only of four loose walls, 
formed of ancient fragments, and without a roof, the 
altar being frequently nothing more than either a slab 
of marble supported by the block of an ancient column, 
or the pedestal of a statue. “ The Greek priests, as 
an expiation for great misdeeds, sometimes impose 
upon the penitent the construction of a church and 
these mock-chapels are the result. The remains of 
the ancient acropolis are found on an oblong rock 
above the village, which is precipitous on all sides, 
and must have been very strong. It commands an 
interesting view over the rich plain of Cheeroneia 
and Panopeus towards Livadia. Parnassus is seen to 
great advantage from the plain below. A road runs 
directly up the mountain, passing over it to Delphi. 
There are some large caverns in the rock of the acro- 
polis, which are now the retreat of sheep and goats ; 
and to the west of this is a rocky hill, with a deep, 
narrow glen, through which runs a stream called 
Platania, flowing from Parnassus to join the small 
river called Aliphantino, when their united waters 
enter the Chaeronelan plain. Mr. Dodwell crossed 
this river in proceeding the next morning to Agios 
Blasios,* the ancient Panopeus; distant one hour 

read the ancient Greek pretty well. About a mile and a half off, 
there lived (in 1676) a hermit, who seemed to be emulous of the 
fame of St. Luke, and was already esteemed a saint. Wheler 
visited him, and was so fascinated with the beauty and retirement 
of the soera v to be half inclined to turn caloyer himself! 

* Pronounced Aivlash: it is the English Saint Blase. 
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from Daulia. Here also is a ruined citadel with twd 
dilapidated churches, but no remains of interest 
Leaving on the right the village of Kapouma (or 
Blaprena) on the site of the ancient ChsBToneia, Mr* 
Dodwell traversed some rich pasture-land and some 
barren hills ; then passed through some rich arable 
land, and, in three hours and a quarter, arrived at 
Livadia. 

, This city is the head-town of a jurisdiction extend- 
ing over a rich territory which includes the ancient 
Phocis, BcBotia, and Euboea. It has a voivode as 
governor, and a kadi as judge, and contained in 1806, 
about 10,000 inhabitants, half of whom were Greek, 
and half Turkish. The Greeks,*’ says Mr. Dod« 
well, are powerful and rich. Here are six mosques, 
and as many principal churches: the latter are in 
the diocese of Athens. The chief commerce consists 
in cotton and the red dye called pHnarx^ which they 
export to Trieste, Venice, Leghorn, Genoa, and some- 
times England. The neighbouring plains produce 
silk, rice, tobacco, and com : the wine is plentiful, but 
of the worst quality.” The winters here are intensely 
cold, and the summers as violently hot, the thermo- 
meter sometimes rising to OB'* within doors, It is 
then a very unhealthy residence, as the waters of 
Lake Kopais then stagnate in pools and swamps, 
sending up pestilential effluvia. The plague raged 
here in the years 1765, 6, for fifteen months, and de- 
stroyed about 6000 persons. The place is also much 
infested by locusts. Altogether, Livadia, though, 

* In one of these churches. Sir W. Cell says, ** are curious paint- 
ings of the torments of the damned.” He mentions also in a glen- 
to the west of the village, a species of stone which, on being rubbed, 
emits an fidour— probably the foetid limetsone. '* The story of 
Pyrrha and Deucalion refers to this.” 

t Mount Granitaa, a branch of Helio(m> intercepts the sun in 
winter, and the searbreezes in summer. 
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from the north, it has a beautiful appearance, would 
seem to be a most uninviting place. The city is com« 
manded by a modern castle, now mouldering into 
decay, which was a stronghold of the Turks in 1694 : 
it exhibits very few ancient vestiges, but was probably 
the site of the ancient Medela. * 

Unattractive as the place is in itself, it acquires an 
interest from being pretty clearly ascertained to oc- 
cupy the site of the sacred Grove of Trophoiiius. In 
this neighbourhood was the far-famed oracular cave, 
in which rose the fountains of J\Iemory and of Oblivion. 
The scene of this imposing superstition is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Dodwell. 

“ There is a rough and stony channel behind the 
town, worn by the winter torrents. From this glen 
rises a precipitous rock, on which stands the castle. 
In the eastern face of the rock is an excavated cham- 
ber, (12 feet 9 in. by 11 feet 4 in., and 8 feet 6 in. 
in height,) raised three or four feet from the present 
level of the ground, to which we ascended by steps 
formed by the present voivtale, who uses it as a cool 
retreat in the summer. Within the cave, just under 
the roof, are still seen the remains of some elegant 
painted ornaments, particularly the funereal leaf which 
is delineated on terra cotta vases. It is probable, that 
this place contained the statues of iliisailapius and 
Hygeia.-!- The rock which is contiguous to the cave, 
is full of niches of various sizes for statues and votive 
offerings. Near this, the sacred fountain issues from 
the rock by ten small modern spouts: the water is 

• I^ivadia was burned by Omer Yrionis in 1821 ; and Odysseus, 
in an attack upon the Turkish garrisun, completed the destruction 
of the city. 

t A stone bench within this chamber. Dr. Clarke thinks, may 
have been the ** throne of Mnemosyne," on which those who came 
from coDsulUng the oxaclc underwent the interrogatories. 
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extremely cold and clear. On tBe opposite side of tlie 
channel is the other fount, the water of which, though 
not warm, is of a much higher temperature. The 
two springs of Memory and Oblivion, blending their 
waters, pass under a modem bridge, and immediately 
form a rapid stream, the ancient Ilcrcyna. It con- 
tains excellent fish of a small size, and, in its way 
through the town, turns several mills : after a course 
of a few miles, it enters the Lake Copais.” 

The second spring, which. Sir W, Gell says, is stilt 
called Lephe^ (ji corrtiption of Lethe,) forms the prin- 
cipal source of the Ilercyna. Its waters. Dr. Clarke 
describes as troubled and muddy ; and from this cir- 
cumstance, as well as from the substances found float- 
ing in it, he supposes it to be the gushing forth of 
some river from a subterraneous channel.* The lively 
imagination of this Traveller has endeavoured to sup- 
ply the want of existing data in describing this curious 
spot. 

‘‘ There was something,” he remarks^ “ in the 
nature of the scenery here, which tended to excite the 
solemn impressions that were essential to the purposes 
of priestcraft. The votaries of the oracle were con- 
ducted through a grove to the hicron. Having reached 
the consecratijd precincts, they could not avoid being 
struck with its gloomy and imposing grandeur. It is 
surrounded with rocks, bare and rugged, rising in 
fearful precipices to a great height ; the silence of the 


* This opinion was first suggested by Wheler. ** 1 do not,*' he 
says. <* call it the fountain, hut think ihnl some other rivers firom 
the Helicon do make it rise here by a subterraneous passage under 
tile mountains." Pausanias snys, that the fountains are within 
the cave {Kmrafietffiov ; called by Strabo, by Lucian, 

a^nketiev ) ; but his words, Mr. Dodwcll thinks, *• must not be 
rigorously interpreted." Dr. Clarke thinks, that the word de- 
scribed the glen or chasm. This will hardly be deemed satisfactory. 
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place being intemipted only by tbe roaring of waters 
bursting from tbeir cavernous abyss. The most sacred 
part of the hieron^ containing the narrow entrance to 
the adytum and the receptacle for the offerings, is 

a perpendicular rock of black marble Immediately 

below the chamber, a little towards the left hand, is 
the stoma or sacred aperture of the adytum. It is 
small and low, and shaped like an oven; and this, 
Pausanias affirms to have been the form of the artifi- 
cial masonry adapted to its mouth : it is, in fact, barely 
capacious enough to admit the passage of a man’s 
body.” The Author’s companion succeeded in intro- 
ducing 'himself into this cavity, after they had re- 
moved the nibbish from the opening, but found the 
passage to be entirely closed at the depth of about 
six feet. 

Whether this was really the entrance, must for the 
present remain problematical. Air. Bodwell thinks, 
that the entrances are probably concealed under the 
present surface of the soil, which has the appearance of 
having been considerably elevated. The whole distance 
from the ancient city to the oracle, was covered with 
temples, hiera^ and votive decorations. Of these or of 
the sacred grove, not a vestige is left. Higher up the 
glen^ however, on the other side of the torrent, and 
in the face of a precipice, is another cave, “ now a 
chapel, to which there is no ascent, except by a chain. 
The rock is there evidently artificially excavated, and 
there are marks in the floor, where columns or altars 
seem to have stood.” This remarkable spot, which is 
mentioned by Sir W. Gell, neither Air. Dodwell nor Dr. 
Clarke seems to have explored. “ All these things,” 
as Wheler says, “ want good search and examination, 
and are not easily to be found out by travellers who stay 
but a little while in a place.” The subterranean won- 
ders and oracular jugglery of the Trophonian cavern 
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may possibly yet be brought to light by a little 
pense and perseverance. * 

From Livadia, it is a distance of about five and 
twenty miles to Thebes. Fifteen miles from the 
former place, and ten from the Bceotian capital, are 
the ruins of the ancient Ifaliartus, now called Mikro- 
koura, which commanded a narrow pass between the 
foot of Mount Libethrius and the lake. The road 
now traverses a ridge of hills which separate the plains 
of the Cephissus and Copais from that of Thebes. 
This rocky pass is reputed to be the one where the 
Sphinx proposed to the traveller her perilous questions; 
and there is reason to believe, that it is the spot to 
which Sophocles refers as the scene of his story. 

We must not now ventui'e into Bceotia. It is a 
bleak, foggy, inhospitable region, and, moreover, at 
present quite Turkish. The reader must excuse us, 
if we do not suffer ourselves to be seduced from our 
purpose even by the venerable name of its capital ; 
of which, nevertheless, we shall find room to say some- 
thing in our description of Turkey. Our narrow 
limits compel us also to pass over for the present, the 
names of Thespeia and Plateea. It is by a dreary 

* Who Trophonius was, is as unknown as the site of his oracle. 
Public games were anciently celebrated at Libadela in honour of this 

** subterranean divinity as is proved by an inscription found by 
Whcler at Megara. Yet, Julius Pollux is the only ancient writer 
who mentions them. Trophonius is said to have been the architect 
who, with his brother Agamedcs, built the temple at Delphi. Why 
he should have had divine honours paid to him, one cannot 
tell. The various reasons assigned for it, shew that the ancient 
Greeks were as ignorant on this point as ourselves. Anacharsli is 
wisely made to cut short the discussion by remarking, that ** al- 
most all the objects of Grecian worship have origins which it Is im- 
possible to discover, and unnecessary to discuss.” (Vol. iiL p. 176.) 
Jacob Bryant tells us, that Trophonius ** was a sacred tower, tor- 
oph-oTit wits pythonia turns ; an oracular temple dedicated to the 
sun, situated near a vast cavern. 



CSthseron, tliat we enter 
Attii^ ' r^fUBh^^^ of the lower ridges, 

ftfwnii^iil ii'g ^'tiew (if the Athenian mountains in the 
distal^, the traveller desceatda through a narrow 
roehy glen, and at;^ee hours froinKokla (Plataea), 
re^jidieB a fountain called Fetrokeraki, forming a small 
stream, which is soon lost among the rocks. Not far 
i&om this fount, the glen ends at the foot of a steep 
rugged hill on the left, crowned with the ruins 
acropolis now called Giphto Kasti'o (apparently 
.ddi^pted from Ajyv^rrtu zeta-r^a), ‘^probably the an- 
'jci^t Eleiltheria.** The walls, which are very per- 
fect, are in the style of those of Mantineia and Mes- 
sene : they are fortified with square towers at unequal 
distances, projecting from the walls, and divided into 
two stories.; Many of them are nearly entire. The 
wfedls 6f the. aeropolis, which are eight feet in thick. 

enidofce an area of about 360 yards by 110, within 
which are remains of a large oblong rectangular 
building, composed of a few layers of blocks of a poly, 
gohal form, which perhaps constituted the celfa of a 
temple. In a plain at the eastern foot of Citbsron, 
are heaps of blocks and traces, the remains of the 
lower town, to which this formed the citadel. Here, 
the roads to Athens and Corinth diverge. The 
firmer route now leads for three hours through 
ndinrow glens and a wooded tract, called Saranta Po. 
tamoi (Forty Rivers), at the end of which it issues in 
the great Thriasian plain, at the head of the Eleusi- 
nian Gulf ; an arid level broken only by a few scat- 
tered olive-trees, some lai^e balania oaks, and the 
projections of Mount Fames adorned with firs. Cross- 
ing this long level, the traveller leaves Eleiisis about a 
mile to the right, and soon enters upon the Fia Sacra 
by which the great processions passed from Athens to 
the temple of Ceres. This conducts him at first un- 
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past the picturesque monasterf of Dii^teliS ooeujl^ii^f 
the supposed site of the temj^le of A^dllO; 4 

mile beyond this, he catches a vie# dif thie eastern pitti 
of the plain of Athens ; and In a few mindtes, a IxiMt 
in the hills discloses to view the ^ sacred dty,*’ 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the 160; 

Athens, the eye of Oraeoe, mother of arts 

And eloquence 

See there the oUve^ve of Academe^ 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes, the sumiher loogi 
There, flowery hill, Hymettns, vrlth the loilBd 
Of bees* industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing: there Ulsiua rolls 
His whispering stream.** • 

ATHENS, 

Athens, were we to attempt the lUwrtlioli of 
its history and antiquities, would of itself cffolti jt 

* MUton, Parad. Reg. b. iv. 

t *• To give a detailed account of every thing which has lis^ 
hitherto deemed worthy of notice in such a city as Athens,^ is ttie 
remark of Dr. Clarke, (and we may be allowed to adopt lilS 
apology,) ** would be as much a work of supererogation astorepato 
lish all the inscriptions which have been found in the plaee.*’ Till 
towards the latter end of the sixteenth century, however, AthaSa 
had so totally ceased to attract attrition, that tito city waa believed 
to have been totally destroyed. Crusius, a learned German, fllst 
endeavoured, in 1S84, to awaken public curiosity respeeUng Its fSH 
mains and to promote investigation. De La OullletlSre, In ISfSs 
was the first traveller who published a description of the city 
its antiquities. He was followed by Sir George Wheler and Or, 
Spon. During the last and the present century, the publieatlDBe 
relating to Athens have been constantly multiplying. Chandlii^ 
who visited Greece in 1765, devotes thirty-eight chapters (consi- 
derably more than half) of his second volume to Athens and its vici- 
nity. Much of his description, however, is borrowed from the 
larger and vtandid work of Stttart and Rerett, Mr, Oodwoll hai 
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t^ng Athens as a resting-place or a centre to more 
extensive research. From whatsoever part of Tur. 
key the traveller may arrive,** says Dr. Holland,. he 
finds himself (at Athens) coming to a sort of home, 
where various comforts may be obtained that are un- 
known elsewhere in this country. Society is more 
attainable, and the Greek ^females enter into it in 
general with much less restraint than in loannina or 
other Greek towns.’* In fact, instead of a wretched 
straggling village, like Corinth, or a collection of huts 
scattered among the ruins of temples, Athens pre- 
sented the appearance of a large and flourishing 
town, well peopled, and containing many excellent 
houses, with various appendages belonging to the 
better stage of cultivated life.” 

Such was modern Athens at the beginning of the 
present century ; but the ruthless contest which has been 
carried on during the past few years, has now left but a 
mass of ruins. It has been the scene of frightful mas- 
sacre, devastating siege, and repeated conflicts. Mr. 
Waddington thus describes its appearance in 1824. 

The modern town of Athens was never remark- 
able for beauty or regularity of construction : it has 
now suffered the demolition of about one-third of its 
buildings. Many Turkish houses were burned by the 
Greeks, in the first siege of the citadel ; many Greek 
houses were destroyed during tlie occupation of tho 
place by Omer Briuni ; and many of both have fallen 
into the streets from mere humidity and neglect. The 
churches and mosques have not met with gretater 
mercy in this religious war; and even the ashes of 
the dead have not been allowed to repose in security. 
The spacious Turkish burial-ground at the foot of the 
Areopagus, formerly solemn tind sacred, and now 
scattered over with the fragments of its monuments, 
and profaned by the insults of the conqueror, attests 
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by a flash of propitious lightning, so little injurious to 
the building, that we might be tempted to consider it 
as an omen of honour and victory. 

** The present miseries of the Athenians are exceeded 
only by those of the Sciots and others, who have suf« 
fered absolute slavery or expatriation ; for, amid such 
aggravations of living wretchedness, we have not a 
tear to waste on those who have perished. Thi'ee 
times has that unhappy people emigrated almost in a 
body, and sought refuge from the sabre among the 
houseless rocks of Salamis. (Jpon these occasions, 1 
am assured, that many have dwelt in caverns, and 
many in miserable huts, constructed on the mountain 
sides by their own feeble hands. Many have perished, 
too, from an exposure to an intemperate climate; 
many from diseases contracted through the loathsome* 
ness of their habitations; many from hunger and 
misery* On the retreat of the Turks, the survivors 
returned to their country. But to wliat a country did 
they return! To a land of desolation and famine; 
and, in fact, on the first re-occupation of Attica, al’ter 
the departure of Oiner Briuni, several persons are 
known to have subsisted for some time on grass, till 
a supply of corn reached the Peirceus from Syra and 
Hydra.” 

“ In my daily rides among tho mountains and vil- 
lages, I obseiwed little else than distress and poverty. 
Tho villages are half burned and half deserted ; the 
peasants civil, but suspicious ; the convents abandoned 
or defaced, and their large massive gates shattered 
with musket-balls ; wliile liumaii boties may some- 
times be discovered bleaching in the melancholy soli- 
tude. In the mean time, there is no appearance of 
depression or indolence. A great portion of the ground 
is cultivated, and crops are sown, in the uncertainty 
who may reap them for the immortal gods tho 





oftWCB* aat 

imd Tpad tM^hnirWM 

andduUN^ cobo^ fte tlie dty to cogaga in tbo 
laboun of H^e ag^ to fecure their produce before 
theTuAii;ii^i9||^ 

c»unilary; -::i- walk, amid-, olitiap^ 
and The stred^|Rr^. 

Odlerfd -Chuuni 

cu^m^wyki^ad placed the acro|K^ ip 
dUiop jo'li^ain a t#o years* siege. ili||nrefo^’^^ 

adds the ^iunt, tbe Turks should to galp 
possessiQn Athens hjr force, they would pwchasa 
with only hea^ of stones; for, eacepting 

a few %!iijiMii^ idl ^ rpt of the city is a nunout 
Tiildrifrjiii^V ' •" 

of Pa^eaos in the ’ieinpolis, 

is 8ti|^j|^drOT^ most magnificent min in the 
wofp^^^P'hougii an entirb muteum ’* has been 
tradspoi^ to ]$^land from the spoils of this wpnder* 
fill e£|^, it remains >ritbout a rival. The history 
of this bdkutiful fabric is the history of Greece. First 
a ten^e sacred to the goddess of wisdom, it was next 
ccmverted into a church consecrated to the idolatrous 
worship of the Fanagia, and, lastly, was transformed 
by the Ottomans into a mosque. Alaric the -Goth is 
supposed to have commenced the work of destruction. 
The Venetians, who besieged the acropolis in l;g87» 
threw, a bomb which demolished the roof, and did 
much damage to the fabric. Since then, the Turjm 
have made it a quarry, and virtuosi and noble and-, 
quaries have morejhan rivalled them in the work of 
havoc and spoliation^ destroying 

** What Goth, and Turk, and Tbne have ipared.*' 

PAET IV. V 
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Warind ^ watUng fire** ^ill probably ere long com. 
piece tbe demolition of Athena's poor remains.’* 

MGtlSA. 

' islands of JEgina and Salamis 

{novr^called Golouris) have hitherto eBcaped.vfrom the 
Adevastatiing fury of the Turks, and have n^l^tedly 
affoided;|he{^ the fugitive population^ 
The'iformer, pronounced by Sir W, Oell o]^ of the 
most interpiting spots in Greece,** has of kite years 
. beeiti' risi^ into importance and prosperity owing to 
. lis eotm^on with the commerce of Hydra. The 
inhabitants had formerly lived chiefly in a city built 
by the Venetians upon a mountain in the interior; 
but the hilve of commerce induced , them to prefer the 
sea-shors^- and they accordingly chhse the site of the 
ancient: J^gina. Here, in 1833, emigrations 
doused the ]^volUtion, had* assembled a mixed 
^puta^bfi of about 10,000 Greeks from all parts. Mr. 
VTsddlhgton states the number of refugees from Scio, 
Aivali,^ and Livadia, at nearly 1200, of whom about a 
fifth Were men. To these were subsequently added 
about i(k)0 Ipsariots, who, after the catastrophe which 
befel their native island in 1824, sought an asylum 
here, u'here those who had preserved any property, 
continued to prosecute their maritime and commercial 

a Mr. Waddington* speaking of Salamis, says: •* That rock 
edntains 11,477 souls, whom the circumstances of the war have 
reduced to misery : of th^ee, only are natives. The greater 
part are refugees from Bceotia: the rest are Livadlans, with some 
Ikd from Negropont and Aivali. During the period of the annual 
l^klsh invasion, nearly the whole population of Attica is added 
tqtM list.” Count Pecchio says: *• This Island, which has several 
j; ttaieB saved the ancient Athenians, gave an asylum in 1821, to full 
one hundred thotuand Gr^». At the beginning of the winter, 
when the Turks usually retire, the families return to their firesides, 

' if the fury of the Turks has not destroyed them.** 
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employments. Ipsara is an arid, sterile rock ; iElgina^ 
en the contrary, is a beautiful island, fertile, well- 
cultivated, and under a delightful sky ; yet still. 
Count Pecchio states, the Ipsariots sighed for iheir 
barren island. 

The temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, situated on a 
mount of the same name about four hours from the 
port, is supposed to be one of the most ancient temples 
in Greece. The approach, by a winding path ascend- 
ing through rich and varied scenery, is exquisitely 
attractive, and nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the situation. The ruin stands on the top of a 
wooded hill, of moderate height, but commanding a 
noble view of the greater part of the island, the whole 
of the Gulf, Salamis, and some of the more distant 
islands, the coast of Attica from the Scironiau rocks 
to Cape Colonna, * the Parthenon and Eleusis. The 
temple is remote from any human habitation, and was 
formerly surrounded with shrubs and small pine- 
trees -j*. “ No ruin in Greece,” Mr. Dodwell says, “ is 
more rich in the picturesque, as every point of view has 
some peculiar charm.” It originally consisted of 
thirty-six Doric columns, exclusive of those within 
the cella, six at each end and twelve on each side. 
Within the cella were ten smaller columns, five on 
each side, supporting the roof, the lower parts of 
which still retain their ancient positions. Twenty- 
five columns were left entire in 1806*. The greater 
part of the architrave also was still remaining, but 
the cornice with the metopw and triglyphs, had all 
fallen. The temple is built of a soft, porous stone, 

* To an Englishman, •* Lonna’s Steep” has an additional interest 
as the actual scene of Falconer’s Shipwreck. 

t The trees have been cut down and the picturesque effect 
greatly injured by classical spoliators, “ in order to the 

removal of the statues found beneath the ruins.” 
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coated with a thin stucco, and the architraves aiid 
cornice were elegantly painted. The pavement also 
was found to be covered with a fine stucco, of a vci*> 
milion colour. The platform upon which it st:mds, 
has been supported on all sides by terrace lUls. 
In the rock beneath, there is a r^vc, apparently lead- 
ing under the temple, and which was doubtless onco 
employed in the mysteries of the old idolatry. 

Here we must close the volume. Of Ar brnt 
Greece, much yet remains to be described, which may 
with propriety be comprised in our topograjtliical 
account of European Turkey. The description of 
Constantinople, Salonika, and loanniiia, will connect 
itself also with further details relating to the modern 
Greeks, as well as respecting that “ barbarous, anar- 
chic despotism,” to adopt the eloquent lan^age of 
Burke, beneath which “ the finest countries in th<? 
most genial climates in the world, are wasted by 
peace, more than any countries have bet*n wasted by 
war ; wliere arts are unknown, where manufactures 
languish, where science is ektingtiished, wliere agri.. 
culture decays, where the human race itself melti^j 
away and perishes under the eye of the observer,*’ 


THE END. 
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